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PREFACE 


In  this  little  volume  I  have  attempted  to  present  a 
picture  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  he  appeared  to  some 
of  his  contemporaries  and  as  he  appears  today  in  the 
brief  perspective  of  thirty  years. 

Choice  of  materials— and  they  are,  of  course,  vol¬ 
uminous— has  been  governed  chiefly  by  three  criteria. 
I  have  tried  to  select  passages  which  throw  light  on 
Wilson’s  character  and  personality,  which  mark  turn¬ 
ing  points  in  his  career  and  which  highlight  his  place 
in  history.  For  the  most  part,  Wilson  himself  speaks 
in  these  pages;  yet  I  have  included  also  passages  from 
those  who  have  attempted  to  dehneate  his  personality 
and  evaluate  his  achievements.  Editorial  notes  are 
designed  to  fill  in  gaps  and  furnish  leads  to  other 
sources. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  warning  is  needed.  No  one  is 
more  fully  aware  than  the  editor  that  the  effort  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  a  complex  personality  is  at 
once  difficult  and  elusive.  The  lights  and  shadows 
that  play  upon  the  portrait  not  only  reflect  judgments 
of  time  and  place  but  also  mirror  the  moods  and  con¬ 
victions  and  hidden  assumptions  of  those  who  seek  to 
evaluate  it.  This  seems  particularly  true  of  Wilson 
for  he  was  no  ordinary  man  and  he  lived  in  no  ordi¬ 
nary  time.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  his  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  and  his  role  in  helping  to  shape 
history  should  continue  to  provoke  controversy  and 
to  elicit  the  need  for  repeated  assessment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  volume,  inspired  by  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Wilson’s  birth,  will  help 
the  reader  better  to  understand  the  man  and  his 
significance  for  our  own  time. 

The  editor  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Professor  Hardy  C.  Dillard,  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  for  generously  and  patiently 


serving  as  the  editors  constant  and  severest  critic 
throughout  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  as  well,  to  acknowledge  appreciation  to 
other  members  of  the  faculty  and  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Virginia:  to  President  Darden  for  con¬ 
tributing  the  concluding  essay;  to  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  F.  D.  G.  Kibble  and  Professor  Leslie  H.  Buck¬ 
ler,  Chainnan  of  the  Law  Library  Committee,  for 
their  encouragement;  to  Professor  Robert  K.  Gooch, 
head  of  the  University’s  Department  of  Political 
Science,  for  directing  the  editor  to  helpful  sources; 
to  the  University’s  Librarian  Emeritus  Harry  Clemons, 
who  was  Reference  Librarian  at  Princeton  during 
Wilson’s  presidency  there,  and  whose  interest  and 
suggestions  have  been  graciously  extended;  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  the  members  of  the  stafi  of  the  University’s 
Alderman  Library  and  to  my  own  immediate  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Law  Library  staff,  whose  individual 
assistance  has  reinforced  my  pride  in  being  one  among 
them.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  Professors  of  History 
Thomas  A.  Bailey,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Arthur 
S.  Link,  of  Northwestern  University,  and  to  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace  Foundation,  especially 
its  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Herbert  McK.  Smith,  of 
Staunton,  Virginia,  for  their  suggestions  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  extremely 
gracious  in  extending  her  encouragement  and  grant¬ 
ing  permission  to  reprint  material,  and  to  her  the 
editor  records  sincere  appreciation. 


Charlottesville,  Va. 
February  15,  1956 


F.  F. 
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WILSON’S  LIFE  AND  WORK 

A  Biographical  Sketch  —  By  the  Editor 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  editor  has  attempted 
to  highlight  some  of  the  critical  aspects  of  Wilson’s  life  and 
career  which  will  be  elaborated  upon  throughout  this  volume. 
A  detailed  chronology  will  be  found  on  page  275. 


I 

Rise  to  Prominence 

Of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  Woodrow  Wilson,  christen¬ 
ed  Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  bom  in  Staunton, 
Virginia,  on  December  28,  1856,  the  third  child  and 
first  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Ruggles  Wilson 
and  Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1879  after  a  brief  attendance 
at  Davidson  College  in  North  Carolina.  He  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and,  following  a  brief 
and  uneventful  practice  in  Atlanta,  he  decided  to 
continue  his  study  and  writing,  enteriug  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1883.  He  puWished  his  Ph.D.  thesis. 
Congressional  Government,  an  analysis  of  the  federal 
legislative  system,  in  1885. 

That  same  year  Wilson  was  married  in  Savannah  to 
the  daughter  of  a  minister,  Ellen  Louise  Axson,  and 
became  a  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  where  he 
remained  until  1888,  going  then  to  teach  at  Wesleyan 
University  until  1890  when  he  became  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  at  Princeton.  Elected  President  of 
Princeton  in  1902,  he  introduced  a  program  of  reform 
that  established  him  as  an  outstanding  educational 
statesman.  An  effective  lecturer,  he  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  spokesman  of  Democratic  conservatism. 

In  1906  George  Harvey,  editor  of  Harpers  Weekly, 
who,  with  other  influential  New  Jersey  politicians,  had 
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become  impressed  with  Wilson  s  inaugural  speech  as 
President  of  Princeton,  began  eflForts  to  make  him  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  in  1908  and  1912. 
The  defeat  of  one  of  Wilson's  programs  at  Princeton 
culminating,  after  an  early  period  of  brilliant  success, 
in  the  controversy  between  Wilson  and  Andrew  F. 
West,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  Wilson’s 
nomination  and  successful  campaign  for  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  New  Jersey,  his  establishment  of  control  over 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
his  remarkable  reform  program  as  Governor,  along 
with  Harvey’s  efforts,  combined  to  bring  Wilson  pro¬ 
minently  to  the  public’s  notice  as  the  1912  campaign 
approached.  Before  the  election,  however,  Harvey 
went  over  to  the  opposition,  having  been  rebuffed 
rather  bluntly  by  Wilson  who  was  to  lose  many  of  his 
friends  at  various  periods  in  his  career  because  of  the 
unfortunate  characteristic  of  speaking  too  frankly. 
Harvey,  because  of  his  alignment  with  Thomas 
Fortune  Ryan,  was  popularly  accused  of  representing 
"‘the  money  interest.”  When  he  asked  Wilson  whether 
he  would  feel  embarrassed  by  his  continued  support, 
Wilson  replied  in  the  affirmative.  On  the  other  hand, 
William  Jennings  Brvan,  for  whom  Wilson  had  earlier 
revealed  a  strong  dislike,  was  to  join  Wilson’s  followers 
as  the  opening  of  the  convention  approached.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  who  was  to 
play  such  a  prominent  role  later  in  Wilson’s  life,  as 
his  close  friend  and  adviser,  was  joining  the  group  of 
Wilson  admirers. 

By  the  time  the  Democratic  convention  assembled 
in  Baltimore,  the  Republicans  had  split,  with  Taft  as 
their  nominee  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  heading  a  third 
party.  Bryan  threw  his  support  to  Wilson  who  received 
the  Democratic  nomination  after  forty-six  ballots. 
When  the  election  was  over  Wilson  had  polled  a  little 
over  6,000,000,  out  of  15,000,000  votes,  but  a  landslide 
in  the  electoral  college  where  he  received  435  out  of 
531  votes  made  him  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  March  4,  1913,  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters  he  moved  into  the  White  House  at  age 
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56.  His  rise  to  political  prominence  had  been  swift 
and  spectacular.^ 

This  rise  was  followed  by  a  remarkable  capacity, 
demonstrated  early  in  his  administration,  of  securing 
Congressional  consent  for  his  legislative  program. 
Indeed  it  has  been  frequently  stated  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Jefferson,  no  President  could  boast  of 
so  great  a  success  in  this  respect.^ 

Having  asserted  in  the  campaign  that  he  was  ‘‘more 
concerned  about  human  rights  than  about  property 
rights,”  the  new  President  plagued  with  poor  health 
in  earlier  days,  actually  found  the  strain  of  office 
envigorating.  With  his  “single  track  mind,”  to  which 
he  so  often  referred,  and  his  unusual  powers  of  con¬ 
centration,  he  compiled  an  impressive  record  of  re¬ 
forms  that  gave  the  era  the  name,  “The  New  Free¬ 
dom.”  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Underwood- 
Simmons  Tariff,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  a 
farm  credit  program,  and  labor  legislation  were  among 
the  achievements  of  an  energetic  President  fully  in 
control  of  Congress. 

“It  would  be  the  irony  of  fate  if  my  administration 
had  to  deal  chiefly  with  foreign  affairs,”  Wilson  re¬ 
marked  just  before  going  to  the  White  House,^  yet 
from  the  first  week  of  his  administration  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  one  crisis  after  another  in  foreign  affairs. 
Discussing  the  adminstration's  policy  at  this  time, 
Arthur  Link  states  that  both  Wilson  and  Bryan  were 
ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  foreign  affairs,  that 
they  were  fundamentally  moralists  and  missionaries 
“obsessed  with  the  concept  of  America’s  mission  in 
the  world”  and  motivated  by  “the  ambition  to  do 
justly,  to  advance  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  to  give  other  peoples  the  blessings  of  democracy 
and  Christianity.”^ 

Early  opportunity  to  exercise  this  “missionary  di¬ 
plomacy”  was  offered  when  troubles  arose  in  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean.  In  his  efforts  to  deal  with  Huerta, 
the  Mexican  bandit-dictator,  Wilson’s  earlier  policy  of 
“watchful  waiting”  was  followed  by  intervention 
which  took  the  form  of  a  blockade  of  the  coast,  occu- 
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pation  of  Vera  Cruz  and  an  expedition  to  capture 
Francisco  Villa,  another  bandit  revolutionist  who  at 
one  time  had  been  friendly  toward  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  policies. 

Following  Huerta’s  fall  and  the  military  occupation 
of  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Wilson’s  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  was  incorporated 
in  the  Pan-American  pact  binding  the  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  mutual  guarantees  of 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Despite  its 
failure,  this  pact  did  point  toward  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  ‘'good  neighbor  policy”  of  later  years. 


II 

Family  Life 

Two  weddings  had  taken  place  in  the  White  House 
within  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  Wilsons  moved  in. 
There  were  three  Wilson  daughters,  Margaret,  Jessie, 
and  Eleanor.  Jessie  was  married  to  Francis  B.  Sayre 
in  November  1913  and  Eleanor  was  married  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  in  May,  1914. 
Mrs.  McAdoo  who  makes  her  home  in  California  is  the 
only  daughter  still  living. 

Tragedy  struck  shortly  thereafter  in  the  summer 
of  1914  with  the  death  of  Wilson’s  wife,  Ellen  Axson 
Wilson,  who  was  never  too  happy  over  having  to  play 
a  part  in  public  life  but  who,  as  a  quiet  counselor, 
sustained  her  husband  through  many  problems  at 
Princeton,  Trenton,  and  during  the  early  days  in 
the  White  House. 

It  was  a  warmly  hospitable  household  over  which 
Mrs.  Wilson  presided.  A  gentle  person  interested  in 
art  and  poetry  and  devoted  to  her  husband  and  family, 
she  made  the  home  at  Princeton— first  in  Library 
Place,  later  at  “Prospect,”  and  thereafter  in  Cleveland 
Lane— though  not  luxurious,  a  source  of  comfort  and 
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pleasure  and  a  delightfully  distracting  background  for 
a  hard  working  professor-lecturer-writer,  and  later 
President  of  the  University,  and  for  her  three 
daughters  as  well  as  a  number  of  in-laws  of  both 
Wilson  and  herself. 

Stockton  Axson,  Mrs.  Wilson's  brother,  became  a 
member  of  the  household  when  the  Wilsons  were  at 
Wesleyan  and  again  when  he  joined  the  Princeton 
faculty.  Wilsons  father,  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  to 
whom  the  son  was  so  ardently  devoted,  came  to 
join  the  household  at  the  death  of  Wilson’s  mother. 
The  constant  and  extensive  hospitality  was  main¬ 
tained  on  a  modest  income  yet  gracefully  by  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  the  family  circle  was  indeed  a  happy 
one.  The  professor,  austere  in  many  respects,  enjoyed 
his  evenings  and  entertained  all  the  members  of  the 
household  with  his  ready  wit  and  singing  and  playing 
the  piano.  Wilson  had  told  his  wife  soon  after  their 
engagement  that  he  had  gained  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  for  the  first  time  when  he  knew  that  she  loved 
him  and  he  repeated  that  statement  to  his  wife  fre¬ 
quently  throughout  their  life  together.  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
eEorts  in  making  a  home  at  the  White  House  were 
no  less  effective  and,  though  she  assumed  her  role 
there  reluctantly,  she  did  it  well.  When  Ellen  Wilson 
died  on  August  6,  1914,  Wilson  was  indeed  a  stricken 
man,  perceptibly  bearing  his  deep  grief  only  by  bury¬ 
ing  himself  in  pressing  affairs  of  state. 

Wilson  wrote  to  Colonel  House  on  August  18,  ". . . 
the  best  thing  possible  for  me  is  to  stick  to  my  task. 
The  matters  1  have  to  consider  are  imperative.  They 
compel  my  attention  and  my  great  safety  lies  in 
having  my  attention  absolutely  fixed  elsewhere  than 
upon  myself.  . 

The  growing  holocaust  in  Europe  was  the  matter 
upon  which  the  President  had  to  fix  his  attention. 
Germany  had  invaded  France  and  Russia  had  invaded 
Germany.  Two  weeks  later,  on  August  19,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  his  appeal  to  the  nation  to  be  neutral  in 
action  and  in  thought.  But  the  latter  was  hardly 
possible  with  the  country  teeming  with  so-called 
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“hyphenates”— German-Americans  and  Irish-Amer- 
icans,  and  the  pro-AlHes  groups.  Voices  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  were  clamoring  advice  to  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  administration. 

Neutrahty  became  increasingly  difficult,  confronted, 
as  it  was,  with  the  British  blockade  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Germans’  submarine  blockade  of  the  British. 
When  the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  on  May  7,  1915, 
despite  frenzied  protests  over  the  loss  of  1,100  lives, 
including  128  Americans,  Wilson— still  not  convinced 
that  the  American  people  were  ready  for  war— dis¬ 
patched  a  series  of  his  now  historic  notes  to  Germany, 
the  second  of  which  Bryan  felt  so  certainly  would 
bring  on  war,  that  he  resigned.  Griticised  as  “the  man 
in  the  White  House”  with  the  “do-nothing  policy,” 
lonely  and  burdened  with  almost  insurmountable 
problems  of  state  and  wrestling  with  his  conscience, 
Wilson  faced  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  in  his 
hfe. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  Wilson  daughters  sought 
to  bring  to  their  harassed  father  whatever  relaxation 
might  be  snatched  from  the  perplexing  daily  ordeals. 
Through  them  and  a  cousin,  Helen  Bones,  he  came 
to  know  their  friend,  Mrs.  Edith  BolHng  Galt.  A 
native  of  Virginia  and  a  sympathetic  and  cheerful 
woman  in  her  early  forties,  the  widow  of  a  former 
Washington  business  man  who  had  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Galt’s  visits  to  the  White  House  seemed  always 
to  add  a  note  of  cheerfulness  to  the  otherwise  dark 
days  for  the  President.  They  met  in  May,  were 
married  on  December  18,  and  in  January  1916 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  place  in  the  White  House 
to  become  the  closest  of  all  the  President’s  political 
confidants,  even  to  the  not  altogether  unintentional 
exclusion  of  Golonel  House  and  Joseph  Tumulty,  his 
secretary  from  the  time  he  became  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  Wilson  relates  that  during  their  engagement 
through  daily  communications  from  Wilson  she  was 
kept  informed  of  the  affairs  of  state  and  of  his  anxieties 
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and  responsibilities— “a  partnership,”  she  continues,  “of 
thought  and  comradeship  unbroken  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life.”®  The  mounting  tension  caused  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation  meant  that  following  their  marriage, 
with  rare  exceptions,  every  evening  was  spent  until 
well  past  midnight  in  the  President’s  study  with  Wil¬ 
son  working  at  his  typewriter  and  Mrs.  Wilson  sitting 
by.  When  Colonel  House  left  for  Europe  in  October 
1917  the  greatest  secrecy  surrounded  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  him  and  Wilson,  only  the  two  of  them 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  knowing  the  code,  and  she  perform¬ 
ing  the  task  of  coding  and  decoding  the  messages 
for  her  husband.  This  early  association  with  Wilson  s 
day  to  day  work  set  the  stage  for  the  more  conspicious 
role  Mrs.  Wilson  was  to  play  in  her  husband’s  last 
illness. 


Ill 

World  War  I  Period 

Wilson,  who  understood  Americans’  strong  emotion¬ 
alism  over  the  Lusitania  disaster,  felt  even  more  keenly 
the  strong  urge  to  have  the  United  States  serve  in  the 
role  of  mediator  and  three  days  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  he  dehvered  one  of  his  most  pacifistic 
addresses,  popularly  known  as  the  “Too  Proud  to 
Fight”  speech,  an  unfortunate  phrase  used  by  Wilson 
and  one  at  which  many  people  sneered.  In  the  same 
address  he  had  also  said  “the  example  of  America 
must  be  a  special  example  ...  of  peace  because  peace 
is  the  healing  and  elevating  influence  of  the  world 
and  strife  is  not.”^  This  latter  statement  more  nearly 
reflected  Wilson’s  thought  and  intent. 

At  the  same  time  Wilson  was  addressing  notes  to 
Germany  over  the  Lusitania  and  as  a  result  he  secured 
their  promise  not  to  attack  unresisting  passenger  ships 
—a  pledge  broken  in  March  when  a  U-boat  sank  a 
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French  liner,  the  Sussex,  resulting  in  injury  to  several 
Americans.  Wilson  then  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
effect  that,  unless  the  Germans  ceased  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  the  United  States  would  be  forced 
to  break  diplomatic  relations. 

“He  kept  us  out  of  war”  was  the  slogan  which 
helped  to  re-elect  Wilson  in  1916;  yet  he  had  not  used 
the  phrase  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  believed  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  realized  that  the  United  States  might 
be  drawn  in  at  any  moment.  Fearing  this,  he  had 
appealed  to  the  crowds  with  great  eloquence  and 
urged  them  to  exercise  clear  and  cool  thinking.  Early 
on  election  night  in  November  a  Republican  victory 
appeared  so  assured  that  some  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  conceded  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes  before 
midnight,  but  it  was  learned  thirty-six  hours  later  that 
Wilson  had  carried  California  and  so  the  nation. 

There  probably  exists  no  more  revealing  testimony 
to  Wilson’s  staunch  adherence  to  the  principles  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  and  the  lessons  he  taught  in  government 
than  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  when  he  thought  he  would  not  win  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  1916.  In  that  letter  he  offered  to  resign  the 
presidency  and  have  T.  R.  Marshall,  the  Vice- 
President,  resign  with  him  so  that  the  supposedly 
successful  candidate,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  might 
assume  promptly  the  reins  of  government.® 

Wilson  made  his  first  peace  move  on  December  18, 
1916.  This  was  incorporated  in  a  note  addressed  to  the 
belligerent  governments  to  state  their  war  aims.  He 
was  hoping  thereby  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  neither  the  Germans 
nor  the  Allies  were  ready  to  bargain  at  this  point. 

Wilson,  still  dedicated  to  finding  a  basis  for  peace, 
on  January  22,  1917,  delivered  before  Congress  his 
famous  “Peace  Without  Victory”  speech.^  As  Buehrig 
has  put  it  “The  address  .  .  .  was  indeed  a  far  cry  from 
the  preparedness  speeches  of  a  year  before.  From  the 
narrow  base  of  maritime  rights  Wilson  had  shifted 
to  broader  foundations  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  war  itself.”^^  As  most  historians  agree,  neutral 
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rights  provided  a  slim  base  on  which  to  balance  so 
broad  a  principle,  but  the  submarine  warfare  indicated 
that  Germany  intended  to  dictate  peace  on  her  own 
terms  and  thereby  relieved  Wilson  of  the  necessity 
of  explaining  the  apparent  incongruity  in  his  policyd^ 

However,  the  Germans  had  already  dispatched  their 
answer  when  Wilson  was  speaking.  Dated  February 
1,  1917,  their  note  announced  that  all  enemy  and 
neutral  ships  would  be  subject  to  deliberate  destruc¬ 
tion.  Two  years  earlier,  in  1915,  when  they  had  de¬ 
clared  waters  around  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  war 
zone  wherein  merchantmen  would  be  liable  to  des¬ 
truction,  Wilson  had  replied  that,  should  Germany 
destroy  any  merchantmen  of  the  United  States  or 
cause  the  death  of  American  citizens  the  United 
States  would  view  it  as  an  act  of  "indefensible  vio¬ 
lation  of  neutral  rights. Now  the  Germans  had 
made  a  bolder  announcement. 

On  February  3  the  President  went  before  Congress 
stating  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Germans  would 
undertake  overt  acts  but,  that  if  they  did,  he  would 
call  upon  Congress  to  take  appropriate  steps. 

On  March  31  the  Zimmermann  note  broke  in  the 
press.  The  German  foreign  minister.  Dr.  Arthur  Zim¬ 
mermann,  had  cabled  the  German  foreign  minister  in 
Mexico  that  if  war  broke  out  with  the  United  States 
he  should  seek  a  Mexican  alliance,  inviting  Japan  to 
join  and  offering  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona  as 
bait.  Then  three  armed  United  States  merchantmen, 
the  Vigilancia,  the  Illinois,  and  the  City  of  Memphis, 
were  torpedoed  by  submarines  and  the  overt  act 
against  which  the  country  had  been  warned  had 
occurred. 

In  his  speech  of  April  2,  President  Wilson  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  that  it  pass  a  resolution  recog¬ 
nizing  a  state  of  war.  In  his  own  mind  he  considered 
that  the  United  States  had  been  forced  into  war 
despite  its  efforts  to  remain  neutral.  He  concluded 
that  since  autocracy  was  to  blame  the  only  major  hope 
left  was  to  prevent  future  autocracies  from  waging 
war  and  hence  he  declared— in  a  phrase  that  was  soon 
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to  reverberate  around  the  world— that  we  would  go 
to  war  “to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy/*  His 
recommendation  to  go  to  war  was  carried  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress.  The  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  April  6. 

“As  a  war  leader,”  according  to  Thomas  A.  Bailey, 
“Wilson  achieved  what  was  probably  his  greatest 
triumph  in  public  life.  The  man  and  the  hour  pro¬ 
videntially  met.  Endowed  with  a  fine  voice  and  a 
splendid  platforai  presence,  blessed  with  a  gift  of 
telling  phrase,  and  radiating  the  sincere  spiritual  fer¬ 
vor  of  his  Presbyterian  forbears,  he  aroused  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  from  their  apathy  and  launched  them  on  a 
crusade  of  unprecedented  power.”^^ 

The  “War  Cabinet”  was  composed  of  Herbert 
Hoover  as  food  administrator,  Bernard  Baruch  for  in¬ 
dustry,  Hurley  for  shipping,  Garfield  for  fuel,  Vance 
McCormick,  head  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  Mc- 
Adoo  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  and  the  railroads. 
George  Creel  headed  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation.  This  was  the  period  of  the  “meatless”  and 
‘lieatless”  days,  “gasless”  Sundays  and  “Hberty  loans.” 

As  he  had  done  in  the  past,  Wilson  was  seeking, 
after  the  declaration  of  war  in  April,  to  forge  public 
opinion  by  his  persuasive  expression  of  lofty  ideals. 
“But,”  Bailey  states,  “there  doubtless  is  some  truth  in 
the  charge  that  Wilson  became  hypnotized  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  own  fascinating  phrases.”^^ 

On  January  8,  1918,  Wilson,  speaking  to  Congress, 
delivered  his  famous  speech  on  “The  Fourteen  Points,” 
stating  that  we  were  fighting  for  open  diplomacy, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  breaking  of  economic  barriers, 
reduction  of  armaments,  fair  adjustment  of  territorial 
claims,  and  finally  an  association  of  nations  to  guaran¬ 
tee  peace.  Although  the  speech  was  widely  acclaimed, 
opposition  was  also  voiced,  the  full  force  of  which 
did  not  become  evident  until  later.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  the  things  Wilson  proposed 
seemed  so  right  and  just  that  German  morale  there¬ 
after  weakened  steadily. 

By  this  time  the  American  forces,  numbering  two 
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million  men  in  France  were  striking  in  the  field  with 
a  well-equipped  and  confident  army.  The  German 
High  Command,  earher  contemptuous,  first  weakened, 
and  then  sought  peace  based  on  the  Fourteen  Points 
wliich  Wilson  had  outlined. 


IV 

The  War  Ends 

When  the  first  German  note  of  October  6  was  re¬ 
ceived,  accepting  the  Fourteen  Points  and  asking  for 
an  armistice,  Wilson,  instead  of  consulting  the  Allies, 
entered  into  independent  negotiations.  However,  the 
Allies  and  a  great  number  of  the  American  people 
wanted  to  whip  the  Germans  rather  than  negotiate  a 
peace.  Even  his  secretary,  Tumulty,  warned  Wilson 
that  he  was  taking  the  unpopular  course  but  Wilson 
refused  to  listen. 

Charles  Seymour  in  his  volume,  American  Diplo¬ 
macy  During  the  World  War,  states  that  ‘Tt  is  almost 
certain  that  had  Germany  appealed  to  anyone  else 
but  Wilson  and  on  any  other  basis  than  the  Fourteen 
Points  the  appeal  would  have  been  refused.”^®  Sey¬ 
mour  then  concludes,  "Hindsight  has  found  in  this 
and  the  later  armistice  notes  of  Wilson  a  diplomatic 
skill  which  brought  Germany  to  early  surrender.  Con¬ 
trary  to  almost  universal  judgment  he  was  able  to 
maintain  and  develop  negotiations  which  undoubtedly 
shortened  the  war  without  any  sacrifice  of  Allied  mil¬ 
itary  advantage.  Andre  Tardieu  has  praised  the  astute¬ 
ness  which  turned  the  offer  designed  by  Ludendorff 
as  a  means  of  saving  his  army,  into  the  prelude  of 
German  surrender.  It  was  not  so  much  shrewdness  on 
Wilson^s  part  as  a  simple  adherence  to  straightforward 
ideas.” 

"From  a  moral  point  of  view,”  says  Bailey,  ‘lie  [Wil¬ 
son]  could  do  no  other  than  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
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bring  the  bloody  conflict  to  a  speedy  and  honorable 
end.”^^  As  fate  would  have  it,  though,  it  was  this 
failure  to  heed  the  popular  course  that  resulted  in 
Wilson’s  loss  of  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  elections 
held  in  November  1918,  the  week  before  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  in  a  railway  car  in  Compiegne. 

When  Wilson,  heading  the  American  delegation, 
set  sail  on  the  George  Washington  in  December  1918 
to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  he  knew  that 
the  war’s  end  was  only  the  first  step  toward  peace  and 
that  a  long  struggle  lay  ahead.  The  American  people 
had  been  shocked  at  Wilson’s  announcement  in  mid- 
November  that  he  would  go  to  Paris  and  they  were 
shocked  even  more  when  he  announced  the  names  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Wilson,  head¬ 
ing  the  group,  had  appointed  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State,  Colonel  House,  Wilson’s  personal  adviser,  Henry 
White,  an  experienced  but  at  that  time  a  relatively 
unknown  diplomat,  and  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  a 
military  expert  and  member  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  in  Paris.  Criticism  came  quickly  from  Repub- 
hcans  and  from  others  who  felt  that  Wilson  had  not 
appointed  men  of  outstanding  calibre.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  Wilson’s  domestic  political  strategy  at 
this  point  was  not  astute  especially  as  he  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  representation  from  the  Senate.  Furthermore, 
when  he  addressed  Congress  immediately  before  sail¬ 
ing  for  Europe  he  was  notably  vague  about  what  he 
planned  to  do  in  Europe. 

By  this  time,  Wilson  had  voiced  the  aspirations  of 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  warring  nations  and  they 
undoubtedly  looked  to  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
desires.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  “History  has  not  re¬ 
corded  so  great  a  mass  faith  in  the  work  of  a  single 
individual  as  Woodrow  Wilson  inspired  at  the  end  of 
1918.”^®  This  was  manifested  immediately  upon  his 
andval  in  France  when,  on  December  13,  he  rode 
down  the  Champs-Elysees  cheered  and  acclaimed  by 
some  two  million  people. 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference  did  not  commence 
until  January  12,  1919,  and  it  was  on  January  18  that 
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the  first  plenary  session  was  held.  The  Council  of  Ten, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Allied  Supreme  War  Council, 
was  composed  of  two  delegates  each  from  the  five 
powers:  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  In  March  the  Council  of  Four,  or  as  it 
came  to  be  called  “The  Big  Four”— consisting  of  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau,  Orlando  and  Wilson— took  over. 

The  work  in  Paris  imposed  great  strains  on  Wilson’s 
physical  and  mental  powers.  While  he  realized  that 
ideal  solutions  could  not  be  expected,  he  yet  believed 
that,  if  a  League  of  Nations  were  incorporated  in  the 
Treaty,  imperfections  could  be  ironed  out  through  the 
League  and  peace  could  be  perpetuated.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  he  fought  so  obstinately  and  per¬ 
sistently  for  tying  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  the 
Treaty  together.  He  also  strove  arduously  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  “mandate”  system  as  a  method  of  handling 
the  relations  between  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
world  and  backward  areas. 

Before  returning  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
period  Wilson  had  successfully  waged  a  fight  for  his 
mandate  principle  and  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  It  was  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1919,  that  the  Council  of  Ten  voted  favorably 
on  the  Covenant  being  a  part  of  the  Treaty  and  on 
January  25,  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
passed  this  as  its  first  resolution. 


V 

The  Fight  for  the  League  of  Nations 

On  February  14,  1919,  Wilson  read  the  final  and 
approved  draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  before 
a  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  and  accompanied 
the  reading  by  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  “a  living 
thing  is  born.”  As  the  future  was  to  reveal,  its  life  was 
far  from  assured,  for  it  was  Wilson’s  cherished  Article 
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X  of  the  Covenant  which  defeated  the  treaty  in  the 
United  States. 

Having  been  out  of  the  country  for  two  and  one- 
half  months  and  Congress  ready  to  adjourn,  Wilson 
had  to  return  for  administrative  matters  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Covenant  of  the  League  to  the  American 
people.  According  to  announced  plans  he  was  to  land 
in  Boston  and  there  deliver  a  speech.  By  this  time 
angered  Senators,  neglected  in  the  making  of  the 
Treaty  in  Europe  had  already  begun  their  opposition 
—with  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  and  Poindexter  leading 
the  fight. 

This  opposition  assumed  greater  proportions  at  the 
appearance  of  the  so-called  "Round-Robin,”  a  docu¬ 
ment  signed  by  thirty-nine  Republican  Senators,  the 
exact  number  needed  to  defeat  the  Treaty.  This  paper 
announced  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  signatories  in  its  present  form,  that 
the  Peace  Conference  should  first  make  the  peace  with 
Germany  and  leave  the  matter  of  the  League  for  later 
deliberation.  The  issue  thereby  was  drawn  between 
Wilson  and  the  Senate  and  thereafter  it  became  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle. 

Before  embarking  upon  his  return  to  Europe  early 
in  March,  President  Wilson  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  in  which  he 
said  he  was  returning  to  the  Conference  and  that  he 
would  not  return  to  the  United  States,  "til  iPs  over, 
over  there.”  He  was  directing  his  remarks  straight  at 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  that  body  responded 
in  angry  tones. 

Upon  reaching  Brest  in  March  1919  Wilson  went 
into  conference  immediately  with  Colonel  House  even 
before  the  official  party  left  the  ship.  Mrs.  Wilson 
records  that  this  marked  a  serious  crisis  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  life.  When  he  emerged  Mrs.  Wilson  reports 
that  she  was  shocked  at  the  President’s  appearance 
for  he  seemed  to  have  aged  ten  years.  Wilson  ex¬ 
plained: 

"House  has  given  away  everything  I  had  won  before 
we  left  Paris.  He  has  compromised  on  every  side,  and 
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SO  I  have  to  start  all  over  again  and  this  time  it  will 
be  harder,  as  he  has  given  the  impression  that  my 
delegates  are  not  in  sympathy  with  me.  His  own  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  compromise  is  that,  with  a  hostile 
press  in  the  United  States  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  part  of  the  Treaty,  he 
thought  it  best  to  yield  some  other  points  lest  the  con¬ 
ference  withdraw  its  approval  altogether.  So  he  has 
yielded  until  there  is  nothing  left.”^^ 

Specifically  the  Conference  had  pressed  toward  a 
military  and  economic  treaty,  leaving  the  League  for 
later  consideration.  Wilson  hastened  to  issue  his 
March  15  press  statement,  declaring  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  had  voted  for  the  Covenant  as  a  part  of  the 
Treaty  and  he  would  stand  on  that. 

While  Wilson  was  engaged  in  retrieving  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Europe,  House  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a 
British  diplomat  who  strongly  favored  the  League, 
were  seeking  constantly  to  persuade  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  less  adamant  and  to  accept  some  com¬ 
promise  in  the  hope  of  winning  support  from  a  bitter 
Senate  back  in  the  United  States. 

After  a  stiff  fight  the  Peace  Conference  at  last  on 
April  28,  1919,  unanimously  approved  a  somewhat 
revised  Covenant  with  its  twenty-six  articles.  The  re¬ 
vised  Covenant  included  the  well  known  exception 
dealing  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  inserted  in  an 
effort  to  satisfy  Wilson’s  own  countrymen.  This  con¬ 
cession  naturally  opened  the  way  for  other  regional 
concessions  on  security  matters  for  which  Clemen- 
ceau  and  others  had  been  pressing. 

Despite  the  many  concessions,  the  League  survived 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty,  and  it  was  Wilson’s 
hope  that  any  unjust  tenns  thus  ultimately  could  be 
corrected.  Nevertheless  when  the  Conference  was 
finally  over  both  France  and  Italy  were  infuriated— a 
situation  that  reversed  all  the  European  acclaim  which 
Wilson  had  received  when  they  were  looking  to  him 
as  their  one  source  of  help. 

The  ceremony  for  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV 
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at  Versailles  on  June  28,  1919.  The  harshness  of  the 
Treaty  made  the  Germans  extremely  bitter  toward  the 
United  States  and  Wilson;  the  French  were  disap¬ 
pointed  over  the  handling  of  the  Saar  question  and  the 
Italians  equally  disgruntled  and  even  bitter  over  the 
resolution  of  the  issue  of  Fiume. 

Wilson’s  friendship  with  House  seems  to  have  suf- 
ferred  as  a  result  of  the  crisis  which  developed  when 
the  President  had  returned  to  Paris.  When  Wilson 
sailed  for  the  United  States  late  in  June,  he  and  House 
saw  each  other  for  the  last  time.  It  was  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  that  Wilson  said,  ‘'House,  I  have  found  one  can 
never  get  anything  in  this  life  that  is  worthwhile  with¬ 
out  fighting  for  it.”  It  was  House’s  reply  that  “Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  was  built  upon  compromise.”  Bailey 
quoting  these  statements  comments  that  “into  these 
few  words  were  compressed  the  divergent  viewpoints 
of  the  two  men.”2^ 


VI 

The  Aftermath 

Wilson  returned  to  meet  the  bitterest  opposition  he 
had  ever  faced.  He  had  failed  to  realize  that,  although 
they  appeared  to  be  generally  in  favor  of  the  League, 
the  American  people  did  not  understand  the  fund¬ 
amental  issues  involved. 

When  Senators  Lodge,  Knox,  Fall,  Borah  and  John¬ 
son  led  the  fight  against  the  Treaty,  with  Article  X 
their  chief  target,  Wilson  decided  to  take  his  case  to 
the  American  people.  The  intensive  work  in  Europe 
had  broken  his  health  and  when  his  personal  physi¬ 
cian,  Admiral  Grayson,  warned  him  that  his  projected 
speaking  tour  through  the  West  would  endanger  his 
life,  Wilson  ignored  the  advice.  On  September  3, 
1919,  Wilson  left  Washington,  scheduled  to  make 
some  forty  addresses.  Speaking  day  and  night,  he 
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found  the  audiences  receptive  and  believing  they  were 
were  beginning  to  be  convinced,  Wilson  began  to 
press  harder.  It  was  then  that  the  strain  began  to  take 
its  toll.  Grayson  warned  again  but  Wilson  refused  to 
heed  the  advice.  He  was  stricken,  after  a  lengthy 
speech,  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  on  September  25,  1919, 
and  on  October  2  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

It  was  indeed  an  ailing  man  who  headed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  that  date  until  March  4,  1921.  The  Cab¬ 
inet  consisted  now  of  only  three  of  those  in  Wilson’s 
original  Cabinet:  Daniels,  Navy;  Burleson,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Wilson,  Labor.  Lansing  had  come  in  as 
Secretary  of  State;  Baker,  War;  Glass,  Treasury;  Mer¬ 
edith,  Agriculture;  Palmer,  Attorney-General;  and 
Payne,  Interior. 

Of  Wilson’s  collapse  Bailey  has  this  to  say: 

“The  genius  of  a  Sophocles  or  a  Shakespeare  never 
created  a  tragedy  more  poignant  than  that  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Elevated  to  a  pinnacle  hitherto  unat¬ 
tained  by  mortal  man,  glimpsing  the  promised  land 
of  perpetual  peace,  he  suffered  physical  collapse, 
mental  aimlessness,  political  defeat— and  lived  out  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  querulous  impotence.  The  Greek 
concept  of  nemesis— of  lightning  striking  the  proudest 
tree  in  the  forest— is  nowhere  better  exemplified. 

“If  the  President  had  died  that  night  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  Pueblo,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
results  in  the  long  run  would  have  been  happier  for 
all  concerned.  Wilson  himself  was  a  fighter;  he  had 
lived  a  full  life;  and  he  would  have  hoped  for  no 
more  glorious  end  than  to  go  out  fighting  the  good 
fight.  Ex-Senator  Beveridge,  one  of  the  President’s 
most  savage  critics,  later  remarked  that,  had  this  hap¬ 
pened,  Wilson  would  have  eclipsed  Lincoln  as  a 
martyr.”  2i 

Although  his  mind,  following  the  illness,  was  not 
basically  affected,  it  did  not  reflect  its  former  alert¬ 
ness,  yet  his  stubborness  seems  never  to  have  abated. 

The  story  of  the  fight  over  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
in  the  United  States  Senate  is  that  of  an  unyielding 
Wilson  and  an  opposition  equally  stubborn.  The 
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opposing  forces  were  made  up  of  the  isolationists, 
the  so-called  ‘liyphenates”  and  an  effective  liberal 
element.  The  hberal  group  was  supported  by  such 
publications  as  the  Nation  and  the  New  Republic,  the 
latter  of  which  had  been  formerly  a  staunch  advocate 
of  Wilson's  liberal  views.  It  was  this  publication 
which  ran  serially  in  its  columns  John  Maynard 
Keynes'  book,  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace,  which  bitterly  denounced  Wilson  and  the 
Treaty.  The  liberals  who  had  paved  the  way  for 
domestic  reform  in  Wilson's  early  administration  were, 
strangely  enough,  among  the  most  effective  in  throw¬ 
ing  up  an  insurmountable  roadblock  in  the  path  of 
international  reform. 

A  strong  partisanship  that  failed  to  implement 
effectively  the  age-old  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  com¬ 
promise,  combined  with  ignorance  and  indifference, 
were  too  strong  an  opposition  to  be  overcome  this 
time  by  Wilson's  great  “ace  in  the  hole"— his  eloquent 
and  oratorical  appeal  to  the  people.  He  had  raised  his 
voice  when  the  war  was  on  and  the  response  had  been 
overwhelming.  Now  in  peace  he  again  launched  his 
appeal  to  the  people  on  the  Western  Tour— even  to 
the  point  of  defying  the  spectre  of  death— but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  people's  idealism  appeared  exhausted 
and  their  answer  this  time  was  not  forthcoming. 

Finally,  broken  in  body  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
mentally,  Wilson,  given  another  chance  when  the 
Treaty  came  before  the  Senate  a  second  time,  was 
too  embittered,  and  perhaps  too  proud  of  his  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  of  his  prerog¬ 
atives  as  the  Executive,  to  be  willing  to  submit  to 
any  reservations. 

The  Treaty,  referred  to  the  Senate's  Foreign  Rel¬ 
ations  Committee  after  its  presentation  by  Wilson 
personally  on  July  10,  1919,  was  not  reported  on  until 
September  10.  Wilson's  collapse  followed  two  weeks 
later  and  the  stroke  came  on  October  2.  It  was  not 
until  October  20  that  he  was  able  to  sign  a  few  papers 
and  on  November  17  he  was  taken  for  a  short  while  to 
the  White  House  lawn  in  a  wheelchair. 
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The  question  as  to  why  Wilson  did  not  resign  or 
was  not  permitted  to  resign  has  never  been  answered. 
Although  Article  II,  Section  I,  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  declares  that  upon  the  inability  of  the 
President  "to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  said 
ojfHce  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,” 
the  question  as  to  who  certifies  to  the  inability  of  the 
President  has  not  been  answered. 

Tumulty  records  in  his  book  that  Lansing  called 
at  the  White  House  to  suggest  that  it  should  be 
arranged  to  have  the  Vice-President  act,  whereupon 
Tumulty  replied  that  "if  anybody  outside  of  the  White 
House  circle  attempted  to  certify  to  the  President’s 
disability,  that  Grayson  and  I  would  stand  together 
and  repudiate  it.”^^ 

Mrs.  Wilson  in  defense  of  her  position  declares 
"Woodrow  Wilson  was  first  my  beloved  husband 
whose  life  I  was  trying  to  save,  fighting  with  my  back 
to  the  wall— after  that  he  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States.”^^  She  undertook  to  go  over  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  required  attention  and  with  Dr.  Grayson’s 
advice  presented  them  in  digested  form  whenever  the 
President  was  able  to  hear  them.  All  the  while 
Tumulty  was  standing  by  just  outside  the  sick  room. 
Bailey  sums  up  the  situation  when  he  says  that  "If 
Wilson  had  been  crushed  less,  he  might  still  have  had 
his  old  powers  of  leadership,  and  perhaps  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise.  If  he  had  been  crushed  more, 
either  he  or  those  near  him  could  have  accepted  the 
inevitability  of  resignation  with  good  grace.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  could  still  cling  to  his  office,  without 
the  power  to  lead  actively  and  sure-footedly,  but  with 
unimpaired  power  to  obstruct.”^^ 

Senator  Lodge,  who  with  eight  other  Republicans 
signed  the  majority  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  submitted  fourteen  reservations  to  the 
Treaty.  In  his  preamble  Lodge  stated  that  the  United 
States’  ratification  of  the  Treaty  would  not  be  binding 
until  three  of  the  four  Allied  powers  agreed  in  writing 
to  the  Senate’s  reservations,  and  his  second  reserva¬ 
tion,  directed  at  Article  X  (which  Wilson  had  de- 
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dared  was  the  heart  of  the  Treaty ) ,  provided  that  the 
United  States  assumed  no  obligation  to  preserve  in> 
dependence  or  territorial  integrity  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  or  to  employ  its  armed  forces  for  such  purpose 
unless  Congress  so  provides.  These  were  the  two 
changes  on  which  Wilson  refused  to  give  in. 

Actually,  Article  X  was  permissive,^^  and  inter¬ 
national  lawyers  have  agreed  that  it  may  have  been 
unnecessary.  As  Bailey  so  aptly  puts  it,  “It  is  difficult 
at  this  distance  to  understand  why  Wilson  should 
have  been  deteiTnined  to  block  all  compromise,  and 
with  it  the  Treaty,  over  the  Lodge  reservation  to  Art¬ 
icle  X.  Actually,  the  more  important  articles  which 
provided  the  machinery  and  the  teeth  of  the  League 
were  left  untouched  or  virtually  untouched.”^® 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  one  of  irreconciable 
deadlock.  Even  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Bernard  Baruch, 
one  of  the  President’s  closest  friends,  urged  com¬ 
promise.  Mrs  Wilson  records  how  when  she  urged  the 
President  on  this  score  he  gave  her  the  answer  that 
finally  convinced  her  such  action  would  be  wrong. 
“Better  a  thousand  times,”  said  Wilson  from  his  sick 
bed,  “to  go  down  fighting  than  to  dip  your  colors  to 
dishonorable  compromise.”^'^  The  staunch  covenanter 
was  still  adamant  and  he  felt  even  then,  as  he  later 
indicated,  that  ultimately  public  opinion  would  pre¬ 
vail  to  break  the  deadlock. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  story  to  analyze  the 
political  alignments  at  this  critical  juncture.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  on  November  18,  Senator  Hitchcock 
sent  to  Wilson  a  letter  from  Senator  Walsh,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  stating  that  the  Democrats  felt  there  was  enough 
left  of  the  Treaty  even  with  the  Lodge  reservations 
to  Article  X  to  avoid  nullification,  but  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  follow  the  President’s  directive.  In  reply 
Wilson  addressed  his  fateful  letter  to  Hitchcock  which 
directed  the  Democrats  to  vote  down  the  Treatv.  And 
so,  on  the  basis  of  that  communication,  ratification 
was  lost. 

When  the  vote  came,  the  Treaty  with  the  reserva¬ 
tions  was  voted  down,  the  vote  being  39  ayes  and  55 
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nays.  The  Democrats  with  the  support  of  thirteen 
Republican  “irreconcibles”  had  voted  against  the 
Treaty  and  won.  Underwood  then  moved  approval 
of  the  Treaty  without  any  reservations,  but  that 
motion  was  defeated  by  38  to  53,  the  Democrats 
voting  ‘"aye”  and  the  Republicans  joining  the  ‘‘irre- 
concibles.” 

Then  came  the  letter  from  Wilson  prepared  for  the 
Jackson  Day  celebration  and  dinner  in  Washington. 
It  was  addressed  to  Homer  Cummings,  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  stated  that 
Wilson  refused  to  accept  the  Senate’s  action  as  the 
nation’s  decision  and  that,  if  there  were  a  doubt  on 
this  score,  the  Treaty  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  through  “a  great  and  solemn  referendum.” 
Formal  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  between 
the  AlHes  and  Germany  took  place  in  Paris  two  days 
later.  The  United  States  was  not  represented. 

Public  opinion,  attempting  to  persuade  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  to  compromise  their  respective 
stands,  finally  brought  the  Senate  to  the  point  of 
bringing  up  the  Treaty  again  on  February  10,  1920. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  break  with  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  was  taking  place  and  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence  between  Wilson  and  Lansing 
followed.  Wilson  had  written  the  Secretary  asking  if 
it  were  true  that  he  had  been  holding  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  during  Wilson’s  illness.  Lansing  repHed  that  a 
number  of  meetings  had  been  held  to  carry  on 
necessary  details,  and  then  he  offered  to  resign.  Wil¬ 
son  indicated  that  Lansing  had  usurped  authority, 
that  the  Cabinet  could  not  take  official  action  without 
the  President,  that  these  acts  only  confirmed  his  earher 
distrust  of  Lansing,  and  that  he  would  accept  the 
Secretary’s  resignation.  Though  Lansing  defended 
hiraselF,  he  thereafter  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Bainbridge  Colby,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who  had  been 
a  Republican  but  had  supported  Wilson  in  1912. 

Ihere  followed  Wilson’s  ultimatum  to  the  AUies 
who  were  entering  in  a  settlement  of  the  Fiume  con- 
f»^r^v^i,*sy  with  Italy  on  a  basis  different  from  that 
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originally  agreed  upon.  In  his  statement  Wilson  dog¬ 
matically  stated  that,  if  the  Allies  did  not  carry  out 
the  agreement  as  originally  agreed  upon,  he  would  see 
that  the  matter  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  withdrawn. 

Both  of  these  actions  on  Wilson's  part  helped  to 
sway  the  country  away  from  his  position  of  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Finally,  on  March  8  the  President  addressed  a 
second  letter  to  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate  again  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  in  his  opinion  the  reservations 
meant  nullification  and  again  asking  the  Democrats 
to  vote  down  the  Treaty. 

The  vote  came  on  March  19,  1920.  The  Treaty  had 
failed. 


VII 

Closing  Years 

The  final  year  of  Wilson's  incumbency  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  years  of  dramatic 
activity.  On  April  13,  1920,  he  attended  his  first  Cab¬ 
inet  meeting  following  his  illness.  In  July  he  issued 
the  formal  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  be  held  in  Geneva  on  November  15.  In 
December  Wilson  received  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Despite  ill  heath  and  disappointment,  the  President 
did  not  withdraw  altogether  from  political  conflicts. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  vetoed  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  Congress  calling  for  the  extension  of  the 
duration  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  on 
March  3  Wilson  performed  his  last  official  act  by  de¬ 
feating  an  emergency  tariff  bill.  The  following  day, 
March  4,  1921,  President-Elect  Warren  G.  Harding 
was  inaugurated. 

The  Wilsons  purchased  a  home  on  "S"  Street  in 
Washington  which  had  been  made  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  White 
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House  and  it  was  there  that,  as  a  private  citizen, 
Wilson  spent  his  last  years  and  where  Mrs.  Wilson 
continues  to  reside. 

Mrs.  Wilson  details  a  poignant  account  of  those 
later  days  with  the  former  President  being  ministered 
to  by  her  tender  care  and  that  of  faithful  servants. 
Despite  failing  eyesight  and  ebbing  strength,  Wilson 
still  attempted  to  work  at  his  typewriter  and  finally 
resorted  to  dictating  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  At  times  thoughts 
would  come  to  him  in  the  night  and  he  would  ask 
her  to  record  them  because  he  could  not  sleep  until 
they  were  set  down.  The  writing  of  his  book  to  be 
entitled  “Philosophy  of  Politics,”  often  referred  to  in 
early  days  around  the  Wilson  household  as  the 
“P.O.P.,”  was  never  written. 

The  principal  diversions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
were  motor  rides  and  almost  regular  attendance  at 
Keith’s  Theater,  where  the  audience  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  routine  would  greet  their  arrival 
on  each  occasion  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Mrs.  Wilson  states  that  when  the  Treaty  had  met 
its  final  defeat  on  March  19,  1920,  “Mr.  Wilson 
accepted  the  news  calmly,  believing  that  in  the  long 
run  history  would  prove  him  right  .  .  In  this 
assurance  Wilson  without  bitterness  seems  to  have 
lived  out  his  last  days  sustained  by  that  which  had 
supported  his  faith  all  through  his  life  and  work— his 
steadfast  belief  in  the  people  and  the  ultimate  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  principles. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  portraits  of  Wilson’s 
quiet  faith  in  his  life’s  great  work  is  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  then  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,,  who,  accompanied 
by  Norman  H.  Davis,  visited  Wilson  in  his  home  only 
a  month  before  his  death.  According  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Robbins  stated: 

“Mr.  Davis  and  I  spoke  of  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  the  more  favorable  trend  of  thought  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Wilson  expressed  agreement  .  .  .  (and)  then  he  said 
this:  ‘I  am  not  sorry  that  I  broke  down.*  We  looked 
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at  him  in  surprise,  and  then  he  went  on  to  explain 
that  if,  by  his  personal  influence,  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  the  acceptance  by  this  country  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  its  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  personal  and  poHtical  tri¬ 
umph.  ‘But,’  he  added,  ‘as  it  is  coming  now,  the 
American  people  are  thinking  their  way  through,  and 
reaching  their  own  free  decision,  and  that  is  the 
better  way  for  it  to  come.’ 

“Those  were  his  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recol¬ 
lect  them.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  moving 
than  the  sight  of  that  stricken  figure  uncomplaining, 
so  full  of  noble  fortitude,  looking  forward  with  un¬ 
shaken  confidence  to  the  time  when  his  beloved 
country  would  in  its  own  way  vindicate  his  hope, 
and  take  its  full  and  great  and  helpful  place  in 
world  affairs.”  29 

Wilson  made  his  last  public  appearance  on  Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  November  11,  1923.  When  he  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1924,  a  crowd  of  strangers  knelt  in  prayer 
outside  his  home. 
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CHARACTER  AND  PERSONALITY 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
In  Honor  Of 

THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON 

By  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman 

Dr.  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1904-1931,  in  response  to  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  by  a  Committee  of  the  Congress,  delivered 
the  address,  reprinted  below  from  66  Congressional 
Record  629-635  ( 1924)  before  a  Joint  Session  of  the 
Two  Houses  on  December  15,  1924. 


In  his  oration  in  memory  of  the  first  Athenians  who 
fell  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Pericles  commended 
the  fitness  of  the  Athenian  public  funeral,  but  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  any  speech,  declaring  that  where  men’s 
deeds  have  been  great  they  should  be  honoured  in 
deed  only,  and  that  the  reputation  of  many  should 
never  depend  upon  the  judgment  or  want  of  it  of 
one,  and  their  virtue  exalted  or  not,  as  he  spoke,  well 
or  ill.  I  can,  in  some  faint  measure,  comprehend 
what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  great  Athenian 
as  I  stand  here  to-day,  in  this  chamber  which  has 
often  resounded  with  his  own  lucid  eloquence,  to  seek 
to  make  clear  in  brief  speech  the  character  and 
achievements  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  twenty-eighth 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  a  statesman,  aU  experience  warns  us 
not  to  attempt  to  fix  his  final  place  in  history  until 
the  generation  that  knew  him  and  loved  him,  or 
hated  him,  shall  have  passed  away  and  a  new  genera- 
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tion,  to  whom  he  was  not  a  familiar  figure,  shall  have 
come  upon  the  stage,  capable  of  beholding  him  with 
eyes  undimmed  by  emotion  and  judging  him  with 
minds  unclouded  by  prejudice  or  by  passion.  Loyalty 
and  duty  and  reverence  none  the  less  urge  us  to  set 
down,  while  memory  is  clear  and  events  are  fresh, 
what  we  know  of  men  upon  whom  their  fellow  men 
placed  great  burdens  of  power,  to  whom  whole  races 
and  nations  turned  in  moments  of  peril  and  disaster, 
and  upon  whose  decisions,  from  time  to  time,  rested 
the  courses  of  history.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  such  a 
man;  and,  in  such  a  spirit,  I  undertake  to  discover  the 
sources  of  his  power  and  to  perceive  the  bases  of  his 
far-shining  fame,  more  widespread  about  the  earth 
in  his  lifetime  than  the  fame  of  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  office,  and  more  interwoven  into  the  fabric 
of  civilization  than  any  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  save  Washington,  the  founder  of  the  Republic, 
Jefferson,  the  fountain  of  its  idealism,  and  Lincoln, 
the  exemplar  of  its  magnanimity  and  the  preserver  of 
its  internal  unity. 

The  presidential  office  constitutes  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  framers  of  our  government  and  the  presidential 
succession  a  miracle  of  good  fortune  in  the  hazard  of 
democratic  politics  and  a  constant  tribute  to  the  sober 
instincts  of  popular  judgment.  The  makers  of  the 
Constitution  apparently  forgot  their  fear  of  tyranny 
when  they  created  the  Presidency  and  seemed  to 
proceed  on  the  principle  that  if  you  place  immense 
authority  in  a  man's  hands  you  kill  his  greed  for 
usurpation  and  awake  in  him  a  magic  capacity  and 
a  solemn  purpose  to  transform  his  weaknesses  into 
strength  and  his  unworthiness  into  worthiness. 

Some  American  Presidents  have  been  commonplace 
men,  but  none  of  them  has  ever  betrayed  his  trust 
or  stained  his  honour;  and  from  George  Washington 
to  the  present  hour  the  line  of  American  Presidents 
has  surpassed  in  character,  ability,  and  devotion  any 
line  of  kings  and  prime  ministers  known  to  me  in 
modem  history.  They  have  not  always  been  scholars. 
Indeed,  few  of  them  have  been  scholars,  but  when 
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chosen— and  the  method  of  their  choice  sometimes 
bewilders  the  reflective  and  grieves  the  judicious— 
they  have  dug  out  of  their  latent  forces  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  awful  tasks  such  common  sense, 
strong  wills,  noble  industry,  uprightness  of  purpose, 
that  the  great  office  still  wears  a  more  than  imperial 
quality  to  enrich  the  imagination  and  to  enlist  the 
faith  of  mankind. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  intrust  this  task  of 
interpretation  to  one  closer  to  Woodrow  Wilson  when 
he  was  the  head  of  the  state  and  his  will  shaped  the 
destinies  of  men.  Such  was  not  my  privilege.  My 
qualifications  are  of  a  simpler  and  a  more  unpreten¬ 
tious  nature.  I  studied  the  shorter  catechism,  a 
drastic,  bracing  moral  tonic,  with  him  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  which  his  father,  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
was  pastor,  in  the  old  city  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  my 
birthplace,  where  from  time  to  time  Thomas  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  appear  at  home  from  college,  to  my 
younger  eyes  a  tall,  slender  youth  of  curious  homeli¬ 
ness,  detachment,  and  distinction. 

As  a  child,  sitting  in  the  pew  of  my  father,  who 
was  an  officer  in  that  church,  and  looking  into  the 
finely  moulded  face  of  Joseph  R.  Wilson  and  listening 
to  the  words  he  spoke,  I  had  my  first  perception  that 
beauty  and  music  and  power  to  move  even  young 
hearts  lay  in  the  English  tongue  when  fitly  joined  to 
substantial  thought  and  serious  eloquence;  and  he 
has  remained  to  me,  as  he  did  to  his  famous  son, 
through  the  discipline  of  a  generation  of  sermons,  a 
standard  of  good  preaching  to  which  it  is  a  delight 
and  a  comfort  now  and  again  to  repair.  The  world 
owes  a  great  debt  to  Joseph  R.  Wilson;  for,  though 
the  son  studied  under  many  masters,  none  influenced 
him  so  strongly  as  his  father,  who  bred  in  him  an 
impatience  of  dullness  and  diffuse  thinking,  a  precise 
sense  of  word  values,  a  scorn  of  priggishness  and 
formal  piety,  the  power  to  proceed  straight  to  the 
core  of  a  subject  under  discussion,  and  to  utter  mea¬ 
sured  thoughts  with  a  vigour  and  beauty  that,  in  later 
days  and  on  a  grander  stage,  were  destined  to 
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awaken  the  pride  of  his  countrymen  and  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  world. 

I  do  the  day’s  work  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  Woodrow  Wilson  “learned  the  law  and  the 
reason  thereof.”  It  came  to  pass  that  we  were  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  task  of  training  youth,  and  I  became 
his  friend  by  reason  of  the  ties  that  bind  men  to¬ 
gether  in  such  endeavour;  and  further,  because  I 
thought  I  saw  in  him,  in  a  new  era  in  the  evolution 
of  American  democracy,  a  promise  of  liberal  leader¬ 
ship  and  of  sympathy  that  never  slept  for  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  men  who  bear  the  burdens  of  the  world. 
The  sturdiest  romantic  tradition  of  American  public 
life  has  been  the  rise  into  power  and  fame  of  the 
youth  who  struggled  up  to  his  heights  from  humble 
and  unlovely  beginnings.  The  career  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  no  part  of  such  tradition,  for  his  racial 
inheritances  and  cultural  opportunities  were  about  as 
strong  and  fine  as  an  American  youth  can  have.  His 
forbears  for  eight  generations  belonged  to  the  Scotch 
race,  perhaps  the  most  active  of  the  intellectual  aris¬ 
tocracies  which  govern  the  United  States,  modified  in 
the  direction  of  a  kindling  imagination  and  a  quick¬ 
ened  joy  of  life  and  battle  by  Celtic  admixture  and 
residence.  His  parents,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides, 
and  his  associates  on  all  sides  were  religious  men 
and  women  of  Presbyterian  faith. 

He  was  the  son,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  such  distinction*  that  it  was  in  his  house 
that  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
when  the  Civil  War  came  to  rend  even  the  religious 
life  of  the  Nation.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  in  Carlisle,  England.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  in  his  young  manhood,  the  daughter  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Woodrow, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  learned,  doughty 
servant  of  God,  and  his  uncle,  James  Woodrow,  was 
a  modern-minded  Presbyterian  minister,  who,  in  his 
day,  upheld  stoutly  against  the  allegation  of  heresy 
itself  the  banner  of  liberal  thought  and  religious  toler¬ 
ance.  His  elementary  and  undergraduate  education 
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was  under  Presbyterian  influences  and  in  Presbyterian 
colleges— Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  and 
Princeton,  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  Later,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  the  study  of  law,  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  study  of  politics  and 
jurisprudence,  he  was  to  broaden  his  training  and  to 
establish  a  just  claim  as  the  most  carefully  educated 
man  whom  the  people  of  this  democracy,  somewhat 
wary  of  learning  and  fearful  lest  intellectual  subtlety 
dull  the  edge  of  common  understanding,  ever  dared 
to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  alone,  of  our  long  presidential  line,  issued  out 
of  the  preacher’s  home  into  public  life.  Cleveland 
and  Wilson  may  be  called  the  direct  contributions  of 
the  Presbyterian  manse  to  the  Nation’s  service;  and 
it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  only  two  great 
successes,  since  1860,  of  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
which  they  now  rank  as  titular  saints,  were  achieved 
under  their  leadership.  They  were  quite  dissimilar  in 
background  and  qualities,  as  a  curious  fate  which 
opposed  them  to  each  other,  face  to  face,  in  dour 
antagonism  in  later  life  made  very  clear,  but  alike  in 
the  firmness  of  their  wills,  the  fixity  of  their  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  their  consciences. 
Surely,  the  great  religious  faith  that  sent  forth  these 
two  American  Presidents  is  justified  of  its  children. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  born  in  Staunton,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1856,  in  the  middle  period  of  the  19th 
Century,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  years  at  Princeton,  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of 
his  life  were  passed  in  five  Southern  States,  in  the 
study  of  literature,  history,  and  jurisprudence.  He 
did  not  obtain  at  any  of  the  colleges  in  which  he 
studied  a  high  reputation  as  a  technical  scholar. 
There  surrounds  his  college  career  a  legend  of  mature 
culture,  an  impression  of  pursuing  a  steadfast  aim  in 
realms  of  thought  not  included  in  the  curriculum,  an 
air  of  self-reliance  untouched  by  eccentricity  or  exclu¬ 
siveness;  for  he  could  be  gay  and  charming  with  the 
^^^Tcest  of  his  fellows  and  bold  and  assertive  enough 
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in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  college  aflFairs.  He  had  a 
way,  even  in  youth,  of  moving  amid  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  of  demeaning  himself  in  the  society  of 
books  as  if  they  had  always  been  friends  of  his  and 
he  knew  where  he  was  going  with  them.  The  habit 
of  respecting  his  mind  and  using  it  sternly  and  rever¬ 
ently  clung  to  him  throughout  life.  The  sum  of  the 
college  tradition  about  him  is  that  he  was  a  high- 
minded,  proud-spirited,  reflective,  ambitious  youth, 
never  sturdy  of  body,  eager  to  learn  about  men  and 
affairs,  and  intent  upon  putting  learning  to  use  in 
action.  The  era  in  which  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
the  mood  of  the  society  in  which  his  formative  years 
were  passed  did  much  to  fashion  his  ideals  and  to 
determine  his  ambitions. 

The  echoes  of  the  great  debate  over  the  nature  of 
the  Union  filled  the  air,  and  the  towering  figures  of 
Calhoun  and  Webster  yet  dominated  the  imagination 
of  opposing  political  schools.  His  early  youth  was 
passed  away  from,  yet  in  the  midst  of,  the  tumult  of 
the  war  which  lay  inherent  in  the  logic  of  that  debate. 
I  am  loath  to  praise  any  war,  for  all  war  is  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  human  reason;  but  no  sincerer  war  than  this 
has  occurred  in  human  history.  It  was  a  war  of  ideals, 
of  principles,  of  loyalty  to  ancient  axioms  of  freedom, 
held  dearer  than  life  by  both  sides.  The  influence  of 
the  Civil  War  upon  the  youth  of  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  undivided  Republic  in  the  greatest  war 
of  all  time  illustrates  alike  the  calmness  of  his  own 
mind  and  the  sincerity  of  the  mighty  struggle  itself. 
His  people,  post-revolutionary  in  American  origin,  had 
become  Southern  in  sentiment.  He  records,  with  deep 
feeling,  how  the  passing  sight  of  the  grave  face  and 
regnant  flgure  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  long  after  the  war, 
stirred  the  emotions  of  his  young  heart;  but  there 
was  developed  in  him  no  fierce  passion  of  sectional¬ 
ism,  but  rather  a  stem  and  cool  will  to  comprehend 
the  historic  forces  at  play  within  American  life,  and 
to  direct  those  forces  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
longings  of  democratic  society. 
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He  was  of  the  group  of  young  Southem-bom  men 
who  knew  the  contributions  of  the  South  to  American 
history,  who  had  no  apologies  to  offer  for  its  part  in 
the  great  struggle,  ennobled  by  so  much  valour  and 
self-sacrifice,  but  who  felt  that  the  South  must  again 
become  whole-heartedly  a  part  of  the  Federal  Union 
it  had  done  so  much  to  establish.  He  saw  about  his 
hearthstone  the  faces  of  grim  men  who  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  a  test  of  manhood  as  our  poor  human 
nature  has  seldom  been  forced  to  endure.  They  were 
not  men  of  the  broadest  social  imagination,  but  they 
were  men  of  intense  and  romantic  loyalties  to  causes, 
and  of  an  elevation  of  thought  about  the  State  as 
something  to  love  and  serve  and  not  something  to 
batten  on  or  to  profit  by.  War  did  not  unfold  to  him 
in  his  far  Southern  home  any  of  its  marching  splen¬ 
dours  and  waving  banners.  He  saw  only  the  filthv 
backwash  of  war,  its  ruin  and  its  bitterness,  cities 
in  ashes,  ignoramuses  in  power,  revenge  in  action, 
and  great  leaders  led  away  to  imprisonment  and 
obloquy. 

It  is  true  that  he  heard  the  civil  stniggle  ended 
upon  a  sweet,  clear  note  of  “charitv  to  all  and  malice 
to  none”;  and  nothing  in  his  life  shows  the  balance 
of  his  mind  better  than  his  quiet  perception  of  the 
fact  that  to  his  vouth  a  challenge  had  come  to  help 
complete  unfinished  social  and  moral  tasks,  unpoi- 
soned  by  hate  and  unwasted  by  vengeance.  It  might 
well  have  been  within  the  Almighty’s  inscrutable  pur¬ 
pose  to  give  such  a  man  such  a  preparation  and  such 
a  social  background  for  a  supreme  far-off  test,  when 
a  distraught  world  would  have  sore  need  of  the  man 
of  faith  and  will  who  would  see  clearly  and  reason 
accurately,  and  who  would  not  falter  or  turn  back 
when  once  he  had  set  his  feet  upon  a  path. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  twentv-nine  years  old  when 
he  quit  the  formal  life  of  a  college  student.  One  may 
treat  as  negligible  the  single  year  he  spent  vainly 
seeking  to  use  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  philosophy  of 
law  and  its  application  to  government,  in  the  gainful 
practice  of  that  profession.  The  span  of  his  life  was 
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yet  to  stretch  over  thirty-seven  years,  and  he  was  to 
spend  twenty-five  of  those  years  in  teaching  American 
youth  politics  and  government  in  four  different  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning— Bryn  Mawr  College,  Wesleyan 
College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  Thus,  the  man  who  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  most  stupendous  administrative  task  in  American 
history,  spent  three  fourths  of  his  life  as  student, 
teacher,  educational  administrator,  and  writer  of 
books.  It  was  not  the  training  adapted  to  equip  for 
his  work  a  prophet  of  force  or  a  master  of  political 
intrigue;  Ulysses  would  not  have  prescribed  it  for 
Telemachus  nor  Machiavelli  for  his  prince,  but  I 
fancy  that  all  of  us  who  hold  the  democratic  faith 
will  one  day  be  grateful  for  these  studious,  reflective 
years  in  the  life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  pon¬ 
dered  over  the  comparative  merit  of  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  modes  of  culture,  when  his  practical  mind, 
with  its  adventurous  and  romantic  passion  for  action, 
received  unfolding  for  a  mighty  purpose. 

It  was  in  the  still  air  of  these  laborious  davs  that 
he  reflected  how  to  get  things  done  after  the  fashion 
of  his  dreaming;  when  he  nurtured  enthusiasm  for 
men  and  saw  himself  as  their  servant;  when,  looking 
deep  into  the  life  of  the  social  organism,  he  saw  that 
not  ideas,  but  ideals,  conauered  men’s  souls;  when 
he  learned  calmness  from  Wordsworth,  concentration 
of  energy  from  Walter  Bagehot,  and  with  Edmund 
Burke  discovered  the  real  difference  between  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  pretender  in  the  circumstance  that  one 
lives  by  the  wav  and  acts  on  expediency,  the  other 
lives  on  principles  and  acts  for  immortalitv;  when 
he  came  to  see  faith  as  life’s  most  substantial  heroism 
and  finally,  pursuing  a  lonely  road,  gained  a  wide, 
luminous  view  of  this  world  as  a  world  ordered  of 
God,  moved  by  the  tides  of  His  spirit,  and  thus  laid 
the  basis  of  a  fame,  which  one  day 

Full  hi^h  advanced, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
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Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first  professional  teacher 
to  pass  almost  directly  from  the  classroom  to  the 
White  House.  Thousands  of  Americans  to-day  recall 
with  gratitude  his  high  gifts  as  a  teacher;  and  as  a 
fellow  teacher,  I  would  care  to  commemorate  that 
element  of  his  enduring  service  to  his  countrymen. 
To  me  and  to  the  hosts  of  those  who  teach  in  this 
land,  those  quiet,  busy  years  at  Princeton,  as  a 
teacher,  characterized  by  great  personal  happiness  in 
a  home  of  culture,  of  intense  charm,  energy,  and 
growing  insight,  seem  to  constitute  his  real  golden 
age.  Large  classes  flocked  to  his  lecture  hall  to 
applaud  his  varied  knowledge  and  to  gain  from  him 
new  phases  of  life  and  truth.  There  was  beauty  in 
the  cadences  of  his  voice  and  power  to  arouse  and 
persuade  the  intellect  in  the  clarity  and  orderliness  of 
his  talk,  brightened  by  bland  humour  and  tingling 
wit.  When  he  entered  unon  the  presidency  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  a  new  aspect  of  his  qualities  appeared.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  thought  deeply  of  the  meaning  of 
education  and  of  universities,  as  moulding  forces  in 
a  democracy.  The  problem  of  education  was  to  him 
the  problem  of  enriching  the  Nation’s  life  with  minds 
of  maturity,  integrity  of  character,  and  social  sym¬ 
pathy.  "What  a  man  ought  never  to  forget  with 
regard  to  a  college,”  he  once  said  at  Swarthmore,  "is 
that  it  is  a  nursery  of  honour  and  principle.”  He 
inaugurated  new  principles  of  educational  contact, 
which  now  lie  at  the  core  of  the  development,  not 
alone  of  his  own  university,  but  of  all  institutions  of 
liberal  culture  in  his  country. 

A  dramatic  struggle,  marked  by  unusual  phases  of 
bitterness  and  ill  will,  characterized  his  administra¬ 
tive  career  at  Princeton.  Universities  are  little  worlds 
in  themselves,  and,  like  the  greater  world  about  them, 
have  a  way  of  refusing  to  be  reformed  and  of  prefer¬ 
ring  to  be  let  alone,  or  to  be  reborn  into  new  aims 
and  processes  only  under  tremendous  pressure  and 
the  passage  of  slow  time.  The  total  effect  on  him  of 
all  this  academic  warfare  was  the  hardening  of  his 
resolution,  the  acquisition  of  formidable  political  skill 
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to  gain  his  ends,  the  arousing  of  his  passion  for  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  the  fixing  of  his  purpose  to  rescue  uni¬ 
versities  from  material  control.  He  was  bom  to  fight 
for  the  goodness  which  is  at  the  heart  of  things,  and 
this  ideal  quickly  grew  into  an  obiective  of  freedom 
which  caught  the  eye  of  the  Nation  at  the  precise 
moment  when  a  great  tide  of  liberal  hope  and  ooinion 
was  flowing  in  and  over  a  generation  of  self-satis¬ 
faction  and  contentment  with  things  as  they  are. 
Unlike  most  cultivated  Southerners  of  his  generation, 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  the  impulse  to  write  as  well 
as  to  talk  and  became  a  writer  of  eminence  fit  to 
claim  a  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country  along 
with  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt. 

At  twentv-nine  he  published  his  first  book,  *‘Con- 
^ressional  Government,”  a  postgraduate  thesis,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  actual  operations  of  our  government  and 
outlining  with  a  touch  of  genius  his  theorv  of  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  relation  of  the  Executive 
to  Congress.  This  book  contained  a  definite  system 
of  political  philosophy  which  he  put  into  practice  and 
to  which  he  clung  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this 
respect  a  likeness  to  Thomas  Jefferson  appears,  for 
each  of  them  had  developed,  before  he  entered  office, 
a  definite  theorv  of  government  and  applied  its  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  solution  of  national  problems.  A  series 
of  six  volumes  on  political  and  historical  subjects— 
“Congressional  Government:  A  Study  in  American 
Politics,”  “The  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and 
Practical  Politics,”  “Division  and  Reunion,”  “George 
Washington,”  “A  History  of  the  American  People,” 
“Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  States,” 
and  five  volumes  of  literary  and  social  studies— “An 
Old  Master  and  Other  Political  Essays,”  “Mere  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Other  Essays,”  “Free  Life,”  “The  New 
Freedom,”  “When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself’— came 
from  his  pen  in  these  days.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  books  without  concluding  that  the  guiding 
motive  of  all  his  studies  pointed  toward  political  life 
and  the  goal  of  political  office. 

The  opportunity  to  enter  politics  seemed  worlds 
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away  to  the  man  who  was  writing  “mere  literature” 
of  this  quality  in  1895: 


There  is  more  of  a  nation’s  politics  to  be  got  out 
of  its  poetry  than  out  of  all  its  systematic  writers 
upon  public  affairs  and  constitutions.  Epics  are 
better  mirrors  of  manners  than  chronicles;  dramas 
oftentimes  let  you  into  the  secrets  of  statutes;  orations 
stirred  by  a  deep  energy  of  emotion  or  resolution, 
passionate  pamphlets  that  survive  their  mission  be¬ 
cause  of  the  direct  action  of  their  style  along  perma¬ 
nent  lines  of  thought,  contain  more  history  than 
parliamentary  journals.  It  is  not  knowledge  that 
moves  the  world,  but  ideals,  convictions,  the  opinions 
or  fancies  that  have  been  held  or  followed;  and  who¬ 
ever  studies  humanity  ought  to  study  it  alive,  practise 
the  vivisection  of  reading  literature,  and  acquaint 
himself  with  something  more  than  anatomies  which 
are  no  longer  in  use  by  spirits. 


In  the  year  1910  Woodrow  Wilson  withdrew  from 
university  direction  and  entered  active  politics.  His 
last  service  to  education  was  an  effort,  far  from  suc¬ 
cessful,  to  give  to  American  universities  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  democratic  regeneration  in  spirit,  and  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  “voices  of  common  men  should 
murmur  in  their  corridors.”  His  first  political  declara¬ 
tion  was  an  avowal  that  the  time  had  come  to  recon¬ 
ceive  the  liberties  of  America,  to  break  the  dominance 
of  cliques  and  machine,  to  confer  on  candidates  for 
high  office  power  and  responsibility  for  leadership, 
to  secure  for  all  men  a  fairer  adjustment  of  human 
relationships;  and,  further,  that  he  was  entering  the 
field  of  politics  in  a  new  era,  with  no  pledges  to  bind 
him  and  no  promises  to  hinder  him.  Upon  such  a 
platform  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  that  office,  and  through  his  policies  and  principles, 
set  forth  in  public  speeches,  this  historian  of  his 
country,  this  Southern-bom  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian 
teacher,  an  awkward  circumlocution  but  a  deadly  de¬ 
finition  of  stubborn  idealism,  became,  in  1912,  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  jParty  for  President,  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  and 
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became  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4, 
1913. 

In  1916  he  was  renominated  and  re-elected  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  secular  history 
of  mankind.  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  summing  up, 
in  bald  sentences,  revolutionary  transformations  in 
the  career  and  fortunes  of  an  American  citizen  such 
as  have  seldom  happened  to  any  man  in  our  annals, 
and  never  before  to  the  teacher  or  scholar— the  nearest 
approach  in  breathless  action  being  the  transfer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  a  main-street,  second-story 
law  office  to  unimagined  burdens  of  authority.  Both 
stories  will  for  ever  enrich  and  adorn  the  epic  of 
democracy. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  that  the  true  teacher  or 
the  true  artist  or  historian  must  always  work  for  the 
whole  impression.  Working  in  this  spirit,  I  cannot,  at 
this  time  and  place,  attempt  even  to  enumerate  the 
legislative  measures  which,  under  his  leadership,  went 
forward  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress;  but  I  venture  to 
claim  that  no  such  well-thought-out  programme  of 
financial,  social,  and  industrial  reform,  no  such  in¬ 
spiring  spectacle  of  governmental  efficiency  and  con¬ 
centrated  energy,  no  such  display  of  fearless  devotion 
to  public  interests,  moving  high  above  the  plane  of 
partisan  advantage  or  of  private  gain,  has  been 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  this  generation  as  is  afforded 
by  the  hst  of  enduring  enactments  which  crowned 
the  accession  to  power  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  I  set 
up  the  further  claim  that  a  President  had  come  upon 
the  great  scene  at  a  time  of  one  of  those  strange 
failures  of  government  to  redress  public  grievances, 
who  had  not  only  the  will  and  purpose  to  change 
the  note  of  industrial  fife  in  the  Nation,  and  to  halt 
the  domination  of  American  politics  by  its  privileged 
financial  interests,  but  also  the  sense  of  direction  and 
skill  to  carry  to  some  sort  of  fulfillment  a  policy  of 
practical  emancipation  from  materialism,  and  the 
restoration  of  equality  of  opportunity.  The  Congress 
that  furnished  the  teamwork  in  this  memorable  period 
of  legislative  energy  was  admirable  and  intelligent; 
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but  leadership  lay  in  the  President,  not  by  use  of 
patronage  or  by  social  amenities,  but  by  the  steady 
drive  of  intellectual  force  which  his  opponents  within 
and  without  his  party  could  not  resist. 

The  new  President  concluded  his  first  inaugural 
with  these  words: 

The  Nation  has  been  deeply  stirred;  stirred  by  a 
solemn  passion,  stirred  by  the  knowledge  of  wrong, 
of  ideals  lost,  of  government  too  often  debauched  and 
made  an  instrument  of  evil.  The  feelings  with  which 
we  face  this  new  age  of  right  and  opportunity  sweep 
across  our  heartstrings  like  some  air  out  of  God’s  own 
presence,  where  justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled  and 
the  judge  and  the  brother  are  one.  We  know  our 
task  to  be  no  mere  task  of  politics,  but  a  task  which 
shall  search  us  through  and  through,  whether  we  be 
able  to  understand  our  time  and  the  need  of  our 
people,  whether  we  be  indeed  their  spokesman  and 
interpreter,  whether  we  have  the  pure  heart  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  the  rectified  will  to  choose  our  high 
course  of  action.  This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a 
day  of  dedication.  I  summon  all  honest  men,  all 
patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men,  to  my  side.  God 
helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but 
counsel  and  sustain  me! 


Passionate  sincerity  shines  out  of  these  moving 
words.  It  was  a  spiritual  moment  in  our  history. 
Men  were  looking  at  life  with  kinder  and  juster  eyes. 
A  new  spokesman  of  humanity  endowed  with  power 
to  diagnose  the  causes  of  domestic  derangement  had 
appeared  in  our  politics,  with  a  will  and  a  purpose 
and  a  programme.  An  eager  and  a  nipping  air  seemed 
to  blow  away  the  atmosphere  of  materialism  which 
had  in  varying  degree  hung  over  the  Capitol  since 
Lincoln’s  day.  Not  since  Jefferson  had  a  leader  with 
such  a  programme  dwelt  at  Washington.  If  in  seven¬ 
teen  months  a  world  war  had  not  come  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  mankind  to  the  defence  of  civihzation 
itself,  it  is  not  immoderate  to  beheve  that  the  great 
reforms  already  inaugurated  would  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  equally  vital,  and  the  domestic  policy 
of  the  Nation  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  best 
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liberal  thought  of  modem,  self-governing  commu¬ 
nities. 

But  war  came,  apparently  falling  out  of  the 
blue,  like  some  tragic  drama  of  the  high  gods,  upon 
a  busy  and  peaceful  people,  bent  upon  working  out 
here  in  a  favoured  land  some  scheme  of  life  by  which 
every  man  should  have  liberty,  without  hindrance, 
to  be  what  God  made  him.  In  reahty,  there  had 
arrived  the  moment  of  explosion  of  confined  passions 
and  forces  long  gathering  through  the  ages,  the  awful 
fruitage  of  centuries  of  human  greed  and  incompe¬ 
tence,  of  malignant  nationalistic  ambitions,  of  scien¬ 
tific  progress  diverted  from  high  ends  to  purposes  of 
destruction,  of  vain  and  feeble  puppets  in  places  of 
power,  of  a  European  polity  based  on  fear  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  rather  than  reason  and  concert  of 
action.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  gain-getting 
age  became  a  brawling  age  of  terror  and  revolution, 
to  be  thought  of  hereafter  as  the  end  of  an  old 
epoch  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  human 
annals. 

It  has  been  often  predicted  that  this  greatest  drama 
in  history  must  needs  be  one  day  really  written  as 
a  drama  by  some  Aeschylus  who  will  paint  the  dark¬ 
ening  sky,  the  rushing  of  the  wind,  the  tension  of 
the  time,  as  catastrophe  leapt  to  catastrophe,  the 
movements  of  the  bewildered  antagonists  amid  the 
muttering  of  the  storm  and  the  lightning.  In  such  a 
drama  alone  could  one  hope  to  find  a  just  portrait 
of  the  peace-loving  figure  of  the  American  scholar 
President,  as  he  lifts  his  shoulders  to  the  burdens, 
seeks  to  readjust  his  mind  and  nature,  absorbed  in 
purposes  of  new  freedom  for  common  men,  to  the 
tasks  of  the  dreadful  hour,  and  with  tragic  lonehness 
and  patience  grapples  with  events. 

I  saw  President  Wilson  for  the  last  time  in  the 
fullness  of  his  strength  on  the  evening  of  April  2, 
1917.  He  was  standing  at  this  desk,  speaking  the 
momentous  words  which  were  to  lead  this  democracy 
into  war,  and  to  teach  all  free  peoples,  then  bewild¬ 
ered  and  depressed,  the  meaning  of  the  conflict,  and 
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to  lift  up  their  hearts.  All  mankind  was  his  audience. 
The  air  of  this  hall  was  tense  with  emotion,  and  the 
dullest  sensed  the  historic  significance  of  the  great 
scene.  There  were  then  etched  into  my  mind,  in 
hnes  never  to  be  erased,  the  face  and  form  and 
manner  of  Woodrow  Wilson— the  hthe  figure,  the 
bony  structme  of  the  forehead,  the  lean,  long  visage 
as  of  a  covenanter,  sombre  with  fixed  purpose.  The 
culture  of  generations  was  in  his  tones,  the  scholar’s 
artistry  in  his  words,  the  inheritance  of  a  gentleman’s 
breeding  in  his  manner,  and  calm  courage  in  his  dis¬ 
cerning  eyes.  I  was  somehow  reminded  of  the  un¬ 
bending  lineaments  and  figure  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
whom  Woodrow  Wilson  resembled  physically;  and, 
in  the  very  soul  of  him,  morally  exhibiting  the  same 
grim  resolution,  as  of  a  stranger  to  the  fear  that 
weaklings  feel. 

The  direction  of  American  affairs,  as  the  Republic 
swept  into  the  current  of  the  World  War,  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  liberal  statesman,  bred  of  democracy,  firm 
of  will,  jealous  of  his  country’s  honour,  gifted  with 
power  to  argue  with  cogency,  capable  of  seeing  far 
ahead  the  movements  of  social  progress,  incapable 
of  fear,  unmoved  by  passion  or  greed  of  conquest, 
intent  upon  justice,  dreaming  of  peace  and  the  right¬ 
ing  of  immemorial  wrongs.  I  do  not  intend  a  resum4 
of  the  events  of  the  two  years  and  eight  months 
intervening  between  the  onset  of  war  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  America  into  the  struggle,  but  rather  an 
analysis  of  what  Prof.  L.  P.  Jacks,  a  thoughtful 
English  scholar  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  better 
understanding  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  once  called  the 
‘war  mind”  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  To  have  taken  any 
other  primary  step  than  the  issuance  of  a  declaration 
of  neutrality  in  August,  1914,  would  have  been  the 
act  of  a  madman  or  a  superman,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was 
merely  the  trustee  of  the  most  powerful  country  on 
earth  hitherto  dedicated  to  the  tradition  of  its  own 
nonintervention  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  noninter¬ 
ference  of  European  nations  in  cisatlantic  problems. 

The  country  was  unfamiliar  with  European  com- 
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plications  and  unaware  of  the  new  international  posi¬ 
tion  decided  for  them,  in  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
words,  by  fate  and  the  march  of  events.  Even  the 
intellectuals  who  grasped  the  truth  that  the  war  was 
a  conflict  between  two  opposing  schools  of  civihzation 
would  have  been  shocked  by  any  other  initial  pohcy 
than  the  policy  of  neutrahty.  Military  glory  as  an 
end  in  itself  held  no  lure  for  President  Wilson  and 
no  power  to  confuse  his  judgment,  as  his  course  in 
Mexico  and  his  Mobile  declaration  had  shown.  I 
have  httle  doubt  as  to  where  lay  his  sympathies  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  conflict,  but  he  was  not  the  man 
in  a  position  of  vast  responsibility  to  be  swayed  by 
sympathy  or  prejudice  or  self-interest.  Rather,  he 
was  the  man,  careless  of  fleeting  judgments,  to  seek 
the  position  of  moral  responsibihty  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  and  to  so  place  its  power  at  the  service 
of  mankind  that  other  ages  would  hold  it  in  grateful 
remembrance.  I  have  read  the  speeches  of  President 
Wilson  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  its  end, 
and  I  find  in  them  an  amazing  strength  and  unity. 
I  am  not  troubled  by  the  inconsistency  of  his  early 
advocacy  of  peace  and  his  later  proclamation  of 
“force  to  the  limit,”  for  there  is  no  inconsistency. 

As  Lincoln  with  supreme  wisdom  planted  his  pol¬ 
icy  not  on  slavery  but  on  union,  Woodrow  Wilson 
with  a  similar  greatness  tied  his  policy  to  the  idea 
that  the  United  States,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
States,  should  be  a  servant,  a  minister,  a  friend,  not 
a  master  among  the  nations.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  mankind  has  a  statesman  of  the  first  order 
made  the  humble  doctrine  of  service  to  humanity  a 
cardinal  and  guiding  principle  of  world  poHtics.  As 
long  as  he  thought  this  principle  was  best  served  by 
neutrality,  we  kept  out  of  the  war.  The  long  series 
of  diplomatic  papers,  the  patience  that  endured  the 
barbarism  of  the  Lusitania  and  bore  without  flinching 
the  contumely  of  foes  and  the  misgivings  of  friends, 
may  justly  be  thought  of  as  mere  incidents  in  the 
evolution  of  this  great  idea.  When  at  last  the  insolent 
brutahty  of  the  renewal  of  submarine  warfare  taught 
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him  that  force  alone  could  advance  his  doctrine,  he 
took  us  into  war.  His  much  derided  Notes  to  the 
Imperial  German  Government  deserve  rank  among 
the  enduring  documents  of  international  history  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  decisive  arguments  ever 
addressed  to  the  conscience  of  civilization,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  solemn  hesitation  that  ought  to  mark  the 
course  of  rulers  who  carry  nations  into  war,  to  give 
proof  that  in  such  a  collapse  of  civilization,  at  least 
one  nation  should  retain  its  poise,  and  to  unite  his 
countrymen  while  he  taught  the  world. 

When  on  March  5,  1914,  before  the  war,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Panama  tolls,  he  said,  “We  are  too  big,  too 
powerful,  too  self-respecting  a  nation  to  interpret 
with  too  strained  or  refined  a  reading  the  words  of 
our  own  promises,  just  because  we  have  power 
enough  to  give  us  leave  to  read  them  as  we  please,” 
he  made  clear  all  that  subsequently  possessed  his 
mind.  When  a  year  later  he  said,  “We  do  not  want 
anything  that  does  not  belong  to  us.  Is  not  a  nation 
in  that  position  free  to  serve  other  nations?”  he 
revealed  the  heart  of  his  policy;  and  so  when,  on  the 
memorable  night  of  April  2d,  he  asked  Congress  to 
acknowledge  a  state  of  war,  it  was  to  a  crusade,  not 
to  a  war,  that  his  statesmanlike  policy  had  brought 
his  countrymen;  and  they  could  not  doubt  that  the 
diplomatic  victory  was  his,  the  moral  victory  was  his, 
that  a  mighty  people  were  behind  him,  that  the 
leadership  of  mankind  rested  where  democracy  on  a 
continental  scale  had  begun,  in  the  American 
Republic. 

In  December,  1916,  the  President  had  sought 
through  a  statement  by  each  side  of  its  war  aims  to 
discover  if  any  basis  of  peace  might  be  found.  This 
inquiry  exhibited  diplomatic  genius  of  the  first  order, 
for  it  enraged  the  Germans  and  aided  the  Allies  to 
consolidate  their  moral  position  before  the  world.  The 
great  achievement  was  obscured  for  a  moment  by  a 
storm  of  obloquy  from  superheated  patriots  who  mis¬ 
read  the  grim  humour  and  misinterpreted  his  precise 
language  when  he  declared  that  all  sides,  according 
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to  their  own  general  statement  to  their  own  people, 
had  the  same  aims. 

Again,  on  January  22,  1917,  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  last 
time  sought  mediation  in  a  speech  in  which  he  de¬ 
fined  the  fundamental  conditions  of  a  permanent 
peace.  No  greater  state  paper  than  this  exists  in  the 
records  of  modern  states. 

The  result  of  this  masterstroke  was  to  bring  us 
nearer  war,  but  also  nearer  to  lasting  peace,  to  estab¬ 
lish  him  still  more  closely  as  the  one  dispassionate 
voice  of  mankind,  and  again  to  bring  upon  him  an 
outburst  of  condemnation  for  his  noblest  pre-war 
utterance  in  which  he  used,  but  explained  none  too 
skillfully,  the  phrase  “peace  without  victory,”  by 
which  he  meant  that  only  a  reconciled  Europe  could 
be  a  tranquil  and  stable  Europe,  and  that  community 
of  power  must  succeed  balance  of  power. 

Still  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of  lasting  peace, 
Mr.  Wilson  appeared  before  the  Congress  in  tbe  early 
winter  of  1918,  at  the  darkest  moment  of  the  allied 
fortunes,  and  formulated  fourteen  points  of  peace. 
These  generalizations  were  almost  revolutionary  in 
their  scope  and  idealism  and  ultimately  formed  the 
general  basis  of  the  peace  to  be  drafted;  but  they 
carried,  too,  a  political  adroitness  aiming  directly  at 
putting  an  end  to  the  fighting.  They  planted  new 
seeds  of  aspiration  and  new  hopes  of  justice  between 
nations  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
ostracize  such  ideas.  Its  timeliness,  as  well  as  its 
strength,  gives  to  this  document  a  place  among  the 
great  charters  which  have  marked  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Our  other  great  papers,  the  Declaration, 
the  Farewell  Address,  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Constitution,  were  local  or  continental  in  their  appli¬ 
cation.  This  paper,  and  the  complementary  addresses 
following  it,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  endow  the 
broken  and  weary  nations  with  a  new  order  and  a 
new  life.  Desperate  peoples  for  an  hour  looked  into 
the  shining  face  of  Hope,  and  had  sight  of  an  old 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  arising  out  of  horror  but 
ennobled  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  millions.  In  Burke’s 
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vivid  phrase,  he  was  now  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant; 
his  speeches  had  the  strength  of  battalions  along  the 
front  of  battle;  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  free  peoples; 
and  all  over  the  earth,  in  the  great  capitals,  among 
the  tribes  of  the  desert,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  men 
felt  the  moulding  of  his  thought  and  sensed  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims. 

The  conversion  of  American  energies  into  war  ener¬ 
gies,  the  transformation  of  the  American  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  life  into  war  spirit  and  war  philosophy, 
the  actual  throwing  into  the  furnace  of  modem  war, 
across  3,000  miles  of  sea,  the  resources  of  men  and 
money  and  resolution  of  the  American  people,  takes 
rank  among  the  greatest  practical  enterprises  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  may  well  be  conceded  that  mistakes  were 
made  and  that  judgments  went  wrong;  but  “it  is  the 
grim  silence  of  facts  that  counts.’'  Military  experts 
impartially  chosen,  not  political  generals,  commanded 
armies  in  this  war.  No  congressional  committees,  as 
in  former  wars,  directed  its  strategy  and  confused  its 
processes.  No  serious  bickerings  or  scandals  or  con¬ 
flicts  marred  the  unity  of  its  course.  Far-seeing  fiscal 
and  economic  legislation  gave  steadiness  to  the  Nation 
in  the  vast  undertaking.  Men  and  materials  flowed 
to  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  genius  of  the  army 
and  navy  displayed  itself  in  war.  The  genius  of  the 
President  stmck  down  the  enemy  morale  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  peace.  No  democracy  in  history  and 
few  autocracies  have  ever  given  such  an  exhibition  of 
efficient  cooperation  or  earned  such  triumphant 
success. 

The  logic  of  events,  to  which  Wilson’s  matchless 
skill  in  exhortation  and  argument  had  contributed 
so  much,  now  decreed  that  in  ten  months  ancient 
dynasties  would  abdicate  and  flee,  and  that  under 
American  leadership  the  mighty  war  would  come  to 
an  end,  an  armistice  would  be  declared,  and  a  peace 
conference  come  into  being.  Long  generations  hence 
we  shall  warm  our  hearts  at  the  fire  of  the  glory  that 
then  shone  about  this  Repubhc,  won  for  it  by  the 
steadfast  mind  of  its  President,  the  unity  of  its  people. 
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the  disinterestedness  of  its  purposes,  and  the  valour 
of  its  youth  unafraid  to  die. 

On  December  12th  the  George  Washington,  steam¬ 
ing  through  long  lines  of  gray  battleships  over  a  gray 
sea  amid  the  roar  of  guns  and  shoutings,  dropped 
anchor  at  Brest,  and  an  American  President,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  in  Europe  to  take  part  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  of  nations  assembled  to  determine  for  years  to 
come  the  course  of  history.  Whether  he  should  have 
gone  at  all,  or  only  once,  or  by  whom  he  should  have 
been  accompanied  is  a  sea  of  fascinating  but  futile 
conjecture,  upon  which  I  shall  not  embark.  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  not  a  master  of  manipulating  men  or  of 
dramatizing  himself,  but  a  master  and  in  some  sense  a 
slave  of  ideas  and  ideals.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  his  moral  responsibility,  under  God,  to  go  to 
Europe,  heedless  of  the  rocks  ahead  of  him  and  the 
whirlpools  behind  him.  It  was  a  fearful  responsibility 
to  assume,  for  all  the  peace  congresses  of  civilization, 
from  Westphalia  and  Vienna  to  Paris,  had  satisfied 
nobody  and  had  generally  broken  their  creators.  This 
congress  was  the  gigantic  legatee  of  the  failures  of 
all  past  congresses,  and  in  none  of  these  congresses 
of  the  past  did  any  one  man,  not  Talleyrand  or 
Metternich  or  Disraeli  or  Bismarck,  ever  occupy  a 
position  of  such  terrible  greatness.  I  am  sure  Aris¬ 
totle’s  fine  summary  of  tragedy  must  often  have  vis¬ 
ited  his  mind  as  his  ship  wended  her  way  across 
the  seas: 

Tragedy,  in  its  pure  idea,  shows  us  a  mortal  will 
engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  destiny,  whether 
that  destiny  be  represented  by  the  forces  within  or 
without  the  mind.  The  conflict  reaches  its  trafiic  issue 
when  the  individual  perishes;  but,  through  his  ruin, 
the  disturbed  order  of  the  world  is  restored  and  the 
moral  forces  reassert  their  sway. 

Three  underlying  ideas  and  purposes,  all  bom  of 
American  daring  and  American  experience,  guided 
his  mind  and  drove  him  on.  The  first  was  faith  in 
the  whole  kindling  length  and  logic  of  democracy 
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itself;  faith  in  men,  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  spiri¬ 
tual  force,  given  new  sacredness  by  what  he  saw 
about  him  of  suffering  and  death.  The  second  was 
the  essential  democratic  idea  of  the  right  of  men 
everywhere  to  determine  their  own  affairs.  The  third 
was  the  idea  of  cooperation  of  peoples,  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  opinion  among  democratic  nations,  which 
once  had  welded  discordant  states  in  a  new  world 
into  a  Federal  Union,  and  mieht  again  weld  discor¬ 
dant  peoples  in  an  old  world  into  a  parliament  of 
man. 

For  six  months,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  an  alien 
air  surcharged  with  cvnicism  and  suspicion,  almost 
single-handed  he  fought  for  these  principles,  buoyed 
and  sustained  in  the  first  period  of  his  struggle  by 
high  tides  of  hope  and  faith  that  surged  up  to  him 
out  of  the  bruised  hearts  of  peoples  who  trusted  him 
to  lead  them  over  the  failure  of  brute  force  into  God^s 
peace,  and  in  the  second  period  buffeted  bv  the  ebb 
tides  of  fading  enthusiasm,  of  disintegrating  unity, 
of  selfish  dominion,  and  ancient  fears. 

He  had  gone  to  Paris  with  the  “fourteen  points  of 
peace,”  accepted  alike  by  his  Allies  and  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  as  the  basis  for  the  coming  settlement. 
The  “fourteen  points”  lived  in  his  mind  as  a  doctrine 
of  international  justice,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
was  an  integral  part  thereof,  conceived  as  the  medium 
to  interpret  and  administer  those  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  to  introduce  into  the  relations  of  modern 
states  the  idea  of  organic  international  cooperation 
based  on  reason.  No  man  could  have  achieved  this 
programme  in  its  entirety  or  secured  a  perfect  peace 
of  justice  at  Paris.  Statesmanship  of  the  most  trans¬ 
cendent  form  could  not  have  diagnosed,  much  less 
healed,  that  tremendous  ailment  of  the  world.  The 
Versailles  treaty,  though  a  huge  advance  over  any 
one  of  the  five  great  treaties  since  Westphalia  in 
svmpathy  and  counsel  with  the  peoples  concerned,  in 
the  redress  of  bitter  wrongs,  in  consideration  for  the 
weak  and  thought  of  the  future,  proved  to  be  not 
God's  peace.  It  was  a  peace  shot  through  with  the 
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fear  and  resentment  of  suffering  and  ill-used  men; 
a  settlement  corrupted  by  previous  bargains  among 
the  Allied  Powers  made  under  the  lure  of  traditional 
policies  and  the  stem  necessities  of  war  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  high  purpose  of  the  charter  which 
Wilson  had  presented  for  the  guidance  of  the 
congress. 

When  the  odium  of  nations  and  races  began  to  beat 
upon  him  because  he  could  not  perform  a  task  beyond 
mortal  achievement,  Wilson  saw  himself  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  world-wide  chaos  and  disinte¬ 
gration  or  an  imperfect  peace  with  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  could  not,  with  his  vast  sense  of  political 
and  social  institutions,  postpone  by  headstrong  and 
wilful  conduct  the  normal  and  peaceful  ordering  of 
men’s  lives. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  a  revolutionist.  Political 
reform  by  “red  min  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws” 
was  not  in  his  blood.  He  chose  the  League  of  Nations, 
surrendering,  in  the  anguish  of  compromise,  such 
portions  of  his  doctrine  of  international  justice  as 
he  could  not  get.  I  am  of  those  who  believe  that  he 
gained  more  than  he  sacrificed  at  Versailles,  and  I 
know  that  he  alone  among  mortal  men  could  have 
salvaged  out  of  that  sea  of  passion  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  bravest  and  most  reasonable  effort  to 
rationalize  national  relations  in  political  history.  The 
statement  sometimes  made  that  he  fell,  beaten  down 
by  the  superior  adroitness  and  intelligence  of  his 
European  colleagues,  is  a  piece  of  analysis  entitling 
its  author  to  a  high  place  in  any  hierarchy  of  inferior 
minds.  What  was  liberal  in  the  Versailles  treaty 
Wilson’s  faith  and  courage  helped  to  put  there.  What 
was  reactionary  he  fought  against  to  the  limit  of  his 
strength  and  accepted  only  to  gain  an  instmment 
which  he  believed  had  in  it  power  to  purge  and 
correct. 

He  had  the  heart  to  match  the  moral  hopes  of  man¬ 
kind  against  their  passions.  He  sought  to  give  the 
20th  Century  a  faith  to  inspire  it  and  to  justify  the 
sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives;  and  if  there  was  failure. 
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in  Jan  Smuts’s  words,  it  was  humanity’s  failure.  To 
make  him,  the  one  and  undaunted  advocate  of  those 
hopes,  the  scapegoat  of  a  world  collapse  is  to  visit 
upon  him  injustice  so  cruel  that  it  must  perish  of  its 
own  unreason.  Therefore,  I  do  not  envisage  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  a  failure  as  he  eame  back  to  these  shores 
bearing  in  his  hands  the  covenant  of  the  league  and 
the  imperfeet  treaty  itself.  I  envisage  him  rather  as 
a  vietor  and  eonqueror  as  he  returned  to  America, 
unstained  by  sordidness  or  dishonour,  unsurpassed 
in  moral  devotion,  and  offering  to  his  country  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  broadest  and  worthiest  eause  in  all  the 
story  of  human  struggle  for  a  better  life.  What  states¬ 
man  in  the  history  of  world  adjustment  in  defence  of 
a  eode  of  shining,  if  unattainable,  idealism  had  ever 
borne  himself  more  stoutly  or  battled  with  such  foes 
or  achieved  with  so  little  support  at  home  or  abroad, 
so  astounding  a  result? 

When  President  Wilson  first  sailed  for  Europe  in 
Deeember,  1918,  American  sentiment,  irrespective  of 
party,  generallv  approved  his  declared  purpose  to 
incorporate  in  the  treaty  of  peace  some  sort  of  league 
covenant.  The  heart  of  the  time  was  then  in  tune 
with  the  age-old  dream.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had  a  rigjht  to  assume  that  the  Ameriean  people 
were  behind  him  on  the  issue  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  verdict  of  the 
electorate  on  his  general  policies.  Eight  years  before, 
in  1910,  in  his  Nobel  leeture,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
himself  said: 

It  would  be  a  master  stroke  if  those  great  Powers 
honestly  bent  on  peace  would  form  a  league  of  peace, 
not  only  to  keep  the  peace  among  themselves,  but  to 
prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  its  being  broken  by 
others.  The  man  or  statesman  who  should  bring  about 
such  a  condition  would  have  earned  his  place  in 
history  for  aU  time  and  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  mankind. 

A  list  of  eminent  Americans  of  all  parties  then  in 
line  with  that  pronouncement  in  1918  would  be  an 
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illuminating  contribution  to  the  higher  impulses  of 
that  era. 

When  he  returned  a  different  spectacle  met  his 
eyes.  The  great  cause  for  which  he  had  even  then 
given  his  life  had  become  confused  with  a  group  of 
political  policies  given  by  his  enemies  the  generic 
name  of  Wilsonism,  and  about  this  rasred  the  wrath, 
despair,  and  hatred  of  the  overstrained  time.  The 
tired  warrior  of  the  common  good,  who  had  kept  the 
faith,  fought  the  fight,  and  won  a  victory,  instead  of 
hearing  the  acclaim  of  his  own  people,  *'Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,”  saw  himself  ringed 
about  with  foes  of  mind  to  rend  and  destroy  him. 

I  cannot  give  time  here  to  determining  whether 
Wilson  himself  was  to  blame,  in  tactical  judgment 
alone,  or  how  much  he  was  to  blame  for  the  change 
in  American  opinion;  nor  do  I  deny  that  honest  men 
opposed  the  league  and  the  treaty;  nor  do  I  undertake 
the  task  of  apportioning  with  nice  justice  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  cauldron  of  heat  and  "swelter’d 
venom”  of  deadlock  and  indecision,  of  partisanship 
and  passion,  in  which  for  wearv  months  this  largest 
question  of  modem  times  boiled  and  bubbled.  Other 
ages  will  make  that  solemn  appraisement.  I  may  be 
permitted  the  reflection  that  something  less  of  malice 
in  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  and  something  more  of 
corn-promise  in  his  own  heart,  and  something  more 
of  political  genius  and  firm  purpose  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  held  the  faith,  and  there  might  have  been 
another  world! 

I  have  lately  been  reading,  and  I  wish  all  of  his 
countrymen  might  one  dav  quietly  read,  the  thirty 
speeches  made  by  the  President  on  that  fateful 
Western  tour  which  he  undertook  in  September,  1919, 
in  order  to  secure  from  the  American  people  the 
stamp  of  approval  which  he  desired  for  his  work  in 
Europe  and  which  the  American  Senate  was  unwilling 
to  give. 

There  is  no  series  of  political  speeches,  made  under 
circumstances  of  such  strain,  in  our  annals  attaining 
a  higher  level  of  oratory  and  exposition.  He  was 
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forewarned,  as  he  fared  forth,  that  his  life  might  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  enterprise.  He  replied,  “I  would 
forfeit  my  life  to  attain  the  end  I  seek,”  and  he  meant 
it;  for  he  was  incapable  of  melodramatic  pose,  and 
the  consecration  of  that  statement  runs  like  a  thread 
of  gold  through  the  sustained  appeal. 

Undeterred  by  the  stabbing  of  physical  pain  and 
failing  strength,  Woodrow  Wilson  here  reveals  the 
scope  and  depth  of  his  conviction  that  national  isola¬ 
tion  for  America  or  any  country  is  for  ever  ended; 
that  the  outlawry  of  war  is  democracy’s  next  great 
task;  that  suicide  hovers  over  civilization  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  the  relation  of  states  and  the  present 
potentialities  of  destructive  warfare;  that  the  hour 
has  struck  for  the  creation  of  an  instrument  to  gather 
behind  it  the  organized  manhood  of  the  world,  bent 
upon  evolving  a  clearer  international  conscience  a 
firmer  international  law  substituting  reason  for  pas¬ 
sion  in  human  affairs,  and  that  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  such  an  instrument  if  mankind 
will  but  adapt  it  to  its  uses.  This  is  the  Wilsonism 
that  the  quiet  justice  of  humanity  will  remember 
throughout  the  ages.  But  all  this  force  and  eloquence 
and  martyrdom  were  to  avail  nothing.  Woodrow 
Wilson  fell  stricken  as  if  in  battle  at  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
on  September  25,  1919,  and  came  home  shorn  of  his 
unmatched  strength  to  persuade  and  move  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  American  Senate,  in  the  plain  discharge  of  its 
constitutional  duty,  discussed  the  treaty  for  a  period 
of  eight  months,  during  five  months  of  which  period 
the  President  struggled  against  mortal  illness,  rejected 
it  on  March  20th,  and  elected  to  remain  outside  the 
first  organized  scheme  of  international  cooperation  in 
modem  history. 

The  last  words  spoken  to  the  people  at  Pueblo  by 
the  President  were  these: 

Now  that  the  mists  of  this  great  question  have 
cleared  away,  I  believe  that  men  will  see  the  truth, 
eye  to  eye  and  face  to  face.  There  is  one  thing 
that  the  American  people  always  rise  to  and  extend 
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their  hand  to,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  peace.  We  have  accepted  that  truth  and  it  is 
going  to  lead  us,  and  through  us  the  world,  out  into 
pastures  of  quietness  and  peace  such  as  this  world 
never  dreamed  of  before. 

The  prophecy  of  the  stricken  advocate  of  reason 
has  not  yet  come  true.  There  are  those  who  hope 
and  believe  that  it  will  never  come  true.  It  is  not 
seemly  that  I  should  here  attempt  any  controversial 
discussion;  but  I  should  lack  the  courage  of  the  man 
I  seek  to  interpret  if  I  did  not,  as  an  American  citizen, 
cry  out,  even  in  this  chamber,  God  grant  that  it  may 
come  true  and  gain  new  authority  to  protect  mankind 
against  its  imminent  dangers. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  historic  rank  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  wrapped  up  in  the  destiny  of  the 
covenant;  that  if  it  fails,  his  rank  will  be  merely  that 
of  one  more  radiant  spirit  whose  reach  exceeded  his 
grasp,  and  if  it  succeeds,  his  apotheosis  in  history  is 
secure.  I  find  the  formula  too  glib  and  automatic  for 
the  forces  and  ideas  it  presumes  to  envelop.  Apothe¬ 
osis  and  immortality  are  weighty  words  that  ill  fit 
our  poor  flesh,  so  foredoomed  to  the  iniauitv  of 
earthly  oblivion;  but  surely  the  fame  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  does  not  rest  upon  an  instrument  the  orderly 
growth  of  which  into  final  usefulness  may  so  change 
its  structure  and  modify  its  form  as  to  cause  it  to 
become  another  and  an  even  better  instrument.  It 
depends  upon  an  unconquerable  idea,  so  greatly  con¬ 
ceived  and  set  forth  that  it  must  continue  to  grow 
and  is  now  growing  into  new  and  finer  form,  and 
his  fame  must  grow  with  it  into  whatever  bright 
renown  it  may  attain. 

Posterity  will  be  eager  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
personality  and  the  salient  qualities  of  a  statesman  set 
apart  to  play  such  a  role  in  the  world’s  affairs.  I 
shall  picture  him  as  I  knew  him— not  the  Wilson 
whom  mankind  will  remember  as  the  stern  war 
leader  of  a  mighty  nation;  but  another  Wilson,  known 
to  me— a  Wilson  of  sprightliness  and  humour  and 
handsome  courtesy,  of  kindly  countenance  and  fas- 
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cinating  conversation  with  power  to  “beguile  you 
into  being  informed  beyond  your  worth,  and  wise 
beyond  your  birthright.”  The  sensitive  shyness  and 
reserve  that  clings  to  men  who  cannot  capitalize 
their  personal  advantages  to  win  friends  clung  to  him. 
Intimacies  were  sacred  relations  to  his  spirit,  but 
these  intimacies  could  not  overflow  into  inveterate 
amiability.  He  did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
for  daws  to  peck  at;  but  tenderness  governed  his 
demeanour  with  those  he  trusted;  and  he  wore  about 
him  a  quiet  grace  of  dignity. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  Men 
who  do  not  understand  the  religious  spirit  need  not 
even  try  to  understand  him.  No  man  in  supreme 
power  in  any  nation’s  life,  since  Gladstone,  was  so 
profoundly  penetrated  by  the  Christian  faith.  He  was 
sturdily  and  mystically  Christian.  He  took  God  Al¬ 
mighty  in  earnest  as  the  Supreme  Reality,  and  he 
carried  Him  into  his  home  and  saw  His  immanence 
and  guidance  in  private  and  public  life.  He  had  the 
habit  of  prayer,  and  he  read  and  reread  the  English 
Bible.  Through  all  his  speeches  flamed  the  glory  of 
an  insistent  belief  that  morality  and  politics  should 
march  hand  in  hand.  Many  of  his  tendencies,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  of  them  that  occasioned  debate  and 
censure,  sprang  from  his  pragmatic  belief  in  God. 
There  was  actually  such  a  thing  as  God’s  will  to  this 
man;  and  when  he  thought  he  had  divined  that  will, 
he  knew  the  right,  the  absolute  right,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  stand  on  that,  if  friends  deserted  him 
or  he  parted  company  with  friends,  if  applause  came 
or  if  the  blow  fell.  “Interest  divides  men;  what  unites 
them  is  the  common  pursuit  of  right,”  was  one  of  his 
great  utterances,  and  not  unlike  the  stout-hearted  old 
mediaeval  bishops,  he  stood  ready  to  wield  sword  or 
bludgeon  if  the  foe  showed  his  face.  “God  save  us 
from  compromise.”  “Let’s  stop  being  merely  prac¬ 
tical,  and  find  out  what’s  right,”  were  phrases  often 
on  his  lips. 

It  was  the  Christian  philosophy  at  work  in  his 
spirit  that  placed  him  almost  instinctively  on  the 
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side  of  the  common  man  and  against  the  privileged 
and  the  powerful.  Wilson  could  be,  and  sometimes 
was,  aloof  and  unrelenting  to  this  or  that  friend  or 
foe;  but  mankind,  in  the  mass,  never  failed  to  soften 
his  spirit  and  awaken  his  emotions.  He  would  have 
gone  to  the  stake  to  protect  mankind,  as  a  whole, 
from  tyranny  and  injustice;  but  the  ambitions  of  any 
individual  man,  even  a  friend,  stirred  him  slightly. 
His  greatest  defect  as  a  leader  of  men  was  this  shrink¬ 
ing  from  human  contacts  at  close  range.  When  he 
had  proved  the  rightness  of  his  case  and  stated  it 
boldly,  a  strange  moral  fastidiousness  and  loyalty  to 
the  overlordship  of  reason  prevented  him  from  seek¬ 
ing  to  win  men  to  his  side  by  talking  it  over  in 
whispers  or  by  sweet  and  soothing  persuasiveness. 
As  Augustine  Birrel  said  of  Carlyle,  “It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  his  duty  to  teach,  not  to  tickle  mankind.”  This 
inhibition  left  him  a  master  of  ideas,  but  not  a  master 
of  using  men,  and  substituted  admiration  and  respect 
for  love  and  enthusiasm  in  the  nature  of  the  mass 
of  his  followers. 

Wilson  evoked  no  such  popular  devotion  as  did 
Henry  Clay  or  James  G.  Blaine  or  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  Men  of  his  prophetic  quality  rarely  do.  Edmund 
Burke  once  said  of  Charles  James  Fox,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  “He  was  made  to  be  loved.”  That  sigh  often, 
no  doubt,  stirred  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  heart.  He 
was  a  selfless  man  in  so  far  as  personal  glory  or  profit 
was  concerned.  It  was  “perfection,  not  renown”  that 
aUured  him.  It  was  God's  praise,  not  mens  praise, 
that  gave  him  strength.  The  ambition  which  drove 
him  to  preeminence  was  the  ambition  to  create  new 
ideals  or  to  reillumine  old,  neglected  ones.  Intellec¬ 
tually,  he  does  not  belong  with  Kant  or  Burke  or 
Hamilton  or  John  Marshall;  but  he  had  a  brain  of 
high  order,  functioning  in  a  different  atmosphere  and 
a  broader  field,  a  brain  which  worked  straight  and 
quick;  and  he  suffered  ill,  fools  and  those  of  untidy 
minds.  I  should  call  his  greatest  mental  gifts  the 
power  to  look  into  the  future,  to  assemble  facts,  to 
marshal  his  propositions  in  due  order,  to  generalize 
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fairly,  and  to  state  his  interpretations  with  such  terse¬ 
ness  and  soundness  that  they  sank  into  minds  that 
listened. 

As  an  Executive,  he  was  not  an  incarnation  of 
action  like  Napoleon  or  Roosevelt.  The  hghtning 
decision  was  not  after  his  manner;  but  his  industry 
was  tireless,  his  judgment  of  men  sound,  and  his  mind 
did  its  own  thinking,  and  men  could  not  frighten  or 
deceive  or  cajole  him.  The  possession  of  a  tenacious 
memory  enabled  him  to  keep  the  whole  before  him, 
to  dispense  with  threshing  around,  and  to  dread  irrel¬ 
evance  and  bombast.  No  dogmatism  or  abruptness 
controlled  his  relations  to  men  who  approached  his 
problem  from  the  same  angle.  He  gave  his  entire 
trust  to  those  who  worked  with  him,  defended  them 
against  injustice,  and  upheld  them  against  slander  or 
misrepresentation. 

The  world  used  to  be  full  of  people  busy  in  dis¬ 
cerning,  imagining,  and  cataloguing  the  faults  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Dogmatist  and  hermit,  rhetorician 
and  pacifist,  egocentric  and  ingrate,  dreamer  and 
drifter  were  some  of  the  milder  coinages  of  his  more 
civil  and  restrained  enemies.  Well,  he  had  his  faults. 
I  am  not  here  to  portray  or  to  defend  his  faults. 
Some  of  them  were  protective  devices  to  conserve 
physical  strength,  and  others  lay  buried  deep  in  the 
impulses  in  his  blood;  but  inhibitions  born  of  pride 
and  courage  and  high  ambition  are  such  as  nations 
learn  to  forget  and  to  forgive,  and  even  to  love  and 
cherish.  Posterity  is  incurious  about  the  minor  faults 
of  its  heroes.  England  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
flaws  of  Nelson  and  William  Pitt.  Men  do  not  re¬ 
member  Andrew  Jackson’s  stubbornness  and  preju¬ 
dice.  They  recall  only  the  fury  and  fire  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union. 

His  countrymen  will  not  for  ever  remember  the 
volubility  and  histrionic  arts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
but  they  will  never  let  die  the  memory  of  the  valiant 
force  of  him  penetrating  the  Nation’s  spirit,  increasing 
the  sum  of  its  energies,  awakening  youth  to  high 
adventure,  and  stridently  proclaiming  the  glory  of 
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upright  living.  They  do  not  tattle  about  Washing- 
tons  blazing  profanity  at  Monmouth,  but  see  his 
stately  figure  riding  into  the  storm  of  battle  beneath 
the  tattered  flag  of  a  new  nation  he  would  fain 
bring  into  the  world.  They  do  not  whisper  about 
Lincoln’s  choice  of  companions  or  his  taste  in  anec¬ 
dotes  or  his  cunning  in  politics;  but  they  read  incised 
on  white  marble  walls  the  sacred  poems  which  his 
literary  genius  has  left  to  posterity,  behold  him  in 
the  night  watches  correcting  his  mistakes  and  using 
even  his  humility  as  a  sword  with  which  to  carve 
out  the  victory  of  his  cause.  And  so  it  will  be  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  long  perspective  of  the  years. 
The  destiny  in  his  blood  decided  that  he  should 
possess— 


The  unconquerable  will  .  .  . 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And  wbat  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 

He  had  the  thirst  for  fame  and  human  remem¬ 
brance  that  belongs  to  all  great  natures.  It  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  forget  or  to  forgive.  The  pride  of 
righteousness  sometimes  froze  the  more  genial  cur¬ 
rents  of  his  soul,  but  he  was  willing  to  die,  and  did 
die,  to  guarantee  to  humble  men  a  fairer  chance  in 
a  juster  world,  and  therefore  the  savage  assaults  of 
his  enemies  will  shrivel  into  the  insignificance  of 
Horace  Greeley’s  editorials  against  Lincoln’s  policies, 
or  the  futility  of  the  early  century  pamphleteers 
against  Thomas  Jefferson  as  iconoclast  and  anti-christ, 
and  his  mere  detractors  will  themselves  either  attain 
a  repellent  fame  as  detractors  of  greatness  or  else 
they  will  pass  out  of  memory  and  no  one  will  ask 

Wbo  or  wbat  they  bave  been 
More  than  be  asks  wbat  waves 
Of  tbe  midmost  ocean  bave  swelled, 

Foamed  for  a  moment  and  gone. 

The  four  closing  years  in  the  life  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  were  harsh,  unheroic,  uninspiring  years  in 
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public  affairs,  such  as  generally  follow  the  emotional 
climaxes  of  war,  and  it  is  a  commonplace  to  describe 
them  as  years  of  personal  tragedy  to  him.  A  vast 
disillusionment,  a  chaos  miscalled  peace,  a  kind  of 
shamefacedness  and  cynicism  in  the  recollection  of 
its  dreams  and  faith  in  the  triumph  of  moral  ideals, 
seemed  to  hold  the  nation  and  the  world  in  its  grasp. 
As  far  as  Woodrow  Wilson  himself  was  concerned,  ^ 
it  is  well  perhaps  not  to  confuse  the  bodily  pain,  the 
palsied  side,  and  all  the  cold  malignities  of  the  time 
with  the  essential  meaning  of  those  years.  Adversity 
had  been  wanting  in  his  career,  and  now  it  was  come 
upon  him,  and  he  was  to  have  acquaintance  with  its 
sublime  refinement,  and  the  country  was  to  gain 
knowledge  of  its  power  to  smite  the  hearts  of  just 
men  with  love  for  the  baffled  fighter  who  had  known 
none  too  much  of  popular  affection  in  his  career  of 
self-reliant  conquest. 

He  carried  his  head  high  in  the  dying  days  of  his 
public  service,  omitting  no  duty  his  strength  could 
bear,  meeting  the  gracious  courtesy  of  his  successor 
at  the  end  with  an  equal  courtesy,  as  they  rode  away 
from  the  White  House,  so  deeply  associated  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  with  memories  of  sorrow  and  pain,  as 
well  as  pomp  and  power,  while  unseen  of  human  eyes 
to  each  of  them  alike  "tragedy  with  sceptred  pall 
comes  sweeping  by.'’ 

In  the  days  left  to  him  as  the  first  private  citizen 
of  the  Republic,  unlike  Burke,  he  did  not  waste  his 
strength  in  windy  opposition  or  factious  controversy. 
He  wrote  no  memoirs.  "With  my  historical  sense, 
how  could  I  be  my  own  biographer?"  he  said.  He 
exploited  in  no  way  his  wide  fame,  uttered  no  com¬ 
plaint,  suffered  no  pity,  displayed  no  vainglory.  It 
was  as  if  a  great  gentleman,  "weary  of  the  weight 
of  this  unintelligible  world,"  sought  his  peace  at  last 
in  a  quiet  home  luminous  with  love  and  perfect 
care,  and  shut  out  at  last  from  the  noises  and  the 
storm.  From  this  sanctuary,  day  by  day,  it  was  given 
him  to  behold  the  processes  of  his  own  immortality, 
as  simple  men  and  women  gathered  about  his  home 
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and  perceived  in  his  wan  image  the  poignant  symbol 
of  their  great  days  and  the  historic  link  for  ever  bind¬ 
ing  them  to  noble  enthusiasms. 

The  very  depth  and  dignity  of  his  silence  won 
through  to  the  imagination  of  men,  and  when  he 
spoke,  the  world  stood  at  attention  heartened  to  have 
Imowledge  that  his  high  hopes  for  mankind  were 
undimmed,  and  that  there  was  no  faltering  in  that 
firm  faith  of  his  that  Hberty  guided  by  reason  and 
not  by  force  was  the  contribution  of  his  century  to 
human  advancement.  I  doubt  not  that  regrets  came 
to  vex  his  mind  for  lost  opportunities  Qiat  might 
have  been  better  used  as  he  reviewed  the  pageant 
of  his  days  in  that  long  sequestered  time;  but  a  dur¬ 
able  satisfaction  fortified  his  soul,  that  even  the  devil’s 
advocate  must  bear  witness  that— 

He  had  loved  no  darkness, 

Sophisticated  no  truth, 

Allowed  no  fear. 

A  grace  which  his  heart  craved  came  in  the  exalta¬ 
tion  and  excitement  of  a  vahant  new  generation  on 
the  march,  intent  to  light  its  torches  at  the  stQl  burn¬ 
ing  fire  of  his  purpose  to  substitute  for  the  arbitra- 
mant  of  war  and  death  the  reign  of  law,  to  restore 
to  the  land  of  his  love  and  his  loyalty  its  surrendered 
ascendancy,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  principles  he 
had  fought  for  eternal  validity.  The  puzzle  and  com¬ 
plex  of  his  dual  nature  seemed  at  last  to  fall  into  a 
mould  of  simplicity  and  consistency. 

We  die  but  once,  and  we  die  without  distinction 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  die  the  death  of  sacrifice. 
Honour  and  distinction  come  only  as  rewards  for 
service  to  mankind. 

Thus  Woodrow  Wilson  had  spoken  in  the  days  of 
his  strength  to  high-hearted  American  youth,  and 
now,  broken  in  body  but  crowned  with  bays,  he  could 
of  right  claim  the  supreme  distinction  as  his  very 
owni  And  so  even  as  death  enfolded  him  in  its 
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shadows,  men  paused  in  their  busy  lives  and  came 
to  comprehend  that  a  man  of  great  faith  had  lived 
in  their  era,  akin  in  heart  and  blood  to  John  Milton 
and  John  Hampden,  Mazzini,  and  Luther,  that  a 
prophet  had  guided  their  country  and  stirred  the 
heart  of  mankind  in  an  hour  of  destiny,  and  that  an 
incorruptible  liberal  aflame  with  will  to  advance  the 
slow  ascent  of  man  had  joined  those  whom  men  call 
immortal  and  stood  among  that  high  fellowship. 

Constant  as  the  Northern  Star 
Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  lasting  quality. 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 


WILSON  THE  EXECUTIVE 
By  Charles  Seymour 

In  his  book  entitled,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
World  War  (Yale  University  Press,  1921)  pp.  8-26, 
Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  President  Emeritus  of  Yale 
University,  has  provided  a  concise  analysis  of  the 
character  and  personality  of  President  Wilson.  Those 
pages  are  reprinted  below  with  the  permission  of  the 
pubhshers. 


The  personality  of  an  American  President  has 
seldom  undergone  so  much  analysis  with  such  un¬ 
satisfactory  results;  almost  every  discussion  of  Wilson's 
characteristics  leads  to  the  generation  of  heat  rather 
than  light.  Indeed  the  historian  of  the  future  may 
ask  whether  it  is  as  important,  in  this  age  of  democ¬ 
racy,  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  man  he  was  as  to 
know  what  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  yet  in 
the  case  of  a  statesman  who  was  to  play  a  role  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  and 
the  world,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  matter  of  merely 
personal  interest  to  underline  his  sahent  traits.  Let 
it  be  premised  that  a  logical  and  satisfactory  analysis 
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is  well-nigh  impossible,  for  his  nature  is  self-contra¬ 
dictory,  subject  to  gusts  of  temperament,  and  he  him¬ 
self  has  pictured  the  struggle  that  has  gone  on  be¬ 
tween  the  impulsive  Irish  and  the  cautious  Scotch 
elements  in  him.  Thus  it  is  that  he  has  handled  sim¬ 
ilar  problems  in  different  ways  at  different  times,  and 
has  produced  upon  different  persons  diametrically 
opposed  impressions. 

As  an  executive,  perhaps  his  most  notable  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  will  to  dominate.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  the  egocentric  autocrat  pictured  by  his 
opponents,  for  in  conference  he  is  apt  to  be  tolerant 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  by  no  means  dictatorial  in 
manner,  and  apparently  anxious  to  obtain  facts  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  An  unfriendly  critic,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  has  said  of  him  at  Paris  that  “he  was  a 
very  good  listener,  an  intelligent  questioner,  and 
amenable  to  argument  whenever  he  felt  free  to  give 
practical  effect  to  his  conclusions.”  Similar  evidence 
has  been  offered  by  members  of  his  Cabinet.  But 
unquestionably,  in  reaching  a  conclusion  he  resents 
pressure  and  he  pennits  no  one  to  make  up  his  mind 
for  him;  he  is,  said  the  German  Ambassador,  “a  recluse 
and  lonely  worker.”  One  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
has  written:  “Once  in  possession  of  every  fact  in  the 
case,  the  President  withdraws,  commences  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  consideration,  comparison,  and  assessment, 
and  then  emerges  with  a  decision.”  From  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  it  is  difficult  to  shake  him  and  continued  opposi¬ 
tion  serves  merely  to  stiffen  his  resolution.  Wherever 
the  responsibility  is  his,  he  insists  upon  the  finality  of 
his  judgment.  Those  who  have  worked  with  him  have 
remarked  upon  his  eagerness,  once  he  has  decided  a 
course  of  action,  to  carry  it  into  practical  effect.  The 
President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  said  that  of  all  the  men  he  had  met,  “your 
visionary,  idealistic  President  is  by  far  and  away  the 
most  intensely  practical.”  One  of  the  Big  Four  at 
Paris  remarked:  “Wilson  works.  The  rest  of  us  play, 
comparatively  speaking.  We  Europeans  can’t  keep  up 
with  a  man  who  travels  a  straight  path  with  such  a 
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swift  stride,  never  looking  to  right  or  left.”  But  with 
all  his  eagerness  for  practical  effect  he  is  notably  less 
eflBcient  in  the  execution  than  in  the  formation  of 
policies. 

Wilson  lacks,  furthermore,  the  power  of  quick  deci¬ 
sion  which  is  apt  to  characterize  the  masterful  execu¬ 
tive.  He  is  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  a  trait  that 
results  partly,  perhaps,  from  his  Scotch  blood  and 
partly  from  his  academic  training.  Except  for  his 
steadfast  adherence  to  what  he  regards  as  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  might  rightly  be  termed  an  opportunist. 
For  he  is  prone  to  temporize,  anxious  to  prevent  an 
issue  from  approaching  a  crisis,  evidently  in  the  hope 
that  something  may  ‘"turn  up”  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  conflict.  “Watchful 
waiting”  in  the  Mexican  crises  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  belligerents  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  European  war  are  cases  in  point.  There  are 
instances  of  impulsive  action  on  his  part,  when  he  has 
not  waited  for  advice  or  troubled  to  acquire  exact 
knowledge  of  the  facts  underlying  a  situation,  but 
such  occasions  have  been  infrequent. 

Wilson's  dislike  of  advice  has  been  widely  adver¬ 
tized.  It  is  probably  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  he 
is  naturally  suspicious  of  advisers  unless  he  is  certain 
that  their  basic  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  his  own. 
This  is  quite  different  from  saying  that  he  wants  only 
opinions  that  coincide  with  his  own  and  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  dispenses  with  advisers  who  disagree  with 
him.  Colonel  House,  for  example,  who  for  five  years 
exerted  constant  influence  on  his  policy,  frequently 
advanced  opinions  quite  at  variance  from  those  of  the 
President,  but  such  differences  did  not  weaken 
House's  influence  inasmuch  as  Wilson  felt  that  they 
were  both  starting  from  the  same  angle  towards  the 
same  point.  Prejudiced  though  he  seemed  to  be 
against  “financiers,”  Wilson  took  the  opinions  of 
Thomas  W.  Lamont  at  Paris,  because  the  underlying 
object  of  both,  the  acquisition  of  a  secure  peace,  was 
identical.  It  is  true,  however,  that  with  the  exception 
of  Colonel  House,  Wilson's  advisers  have  been  in  the 
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main  purveyors  of  facts  rather  than  colleagues  in  the 
formation  of  policies.  Wilson  has  generally  been 
anxious  to  receive  facts  which  might  help  him  to  build 
his  policy,  as  will  be  attested  by  those  who  worked 
with  him  at  Paris. ^  But  he  was  less  interested  in  the 
opinions  of  his  advisers,  especially  when  it  came  to 
principles  and  not  details,  for  he  decides  principles 
for  himself.  In  this  sense  his  Cabinet  was  composed 
of  subordinates  rather  than  counselors.  Such  an  atti¬ 
tude  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of  most  modem 
executives  and  has  been  intensified  by  war  conditions. 
The  summary  disregard  of  Lansing,  shown  by  Wilson 
at  Paris,  was  less  striking  than  the  snubbing  of  Balfour 
bv  Lloyd  George,  or  the  cold  bmtality  with  which 
Clemenceau  treated  the  other  French  delegates. 

General  conviction  of  Wilson’s  autocratic  nature  has 
been  intensified  by  his  choice  of  assistants,  who  have 
not  as  a  rule  enjoyed  public  confidence.  He  debarred 
himself  from  success  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  in 
the  first  place,  by  limiting  his  range  of  choice  through 
unwillingness  to  have  about  him  those  who  did  not 
share  his  point  of  view.  It  is  more  epigrammatic  than 
exact  to  say  that  he  was  the  sole  unit  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  giving  value  to  a  row  of  ciphers,  for  his  Gabinet, 
as  a  whole,  was  not  composed  of  weak  men.  But  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  his  Gabinet  accepted  implic¬ 
itly  his  firm  creed  that  the  Gabinet  ought  to  be  an 
executive  and  not  a  political  council,  that  it  depended 
upon  the  President’s  pohcy,  and  that  its  main  function 
should  be  merely  to  carry  that  policy  into  effect,  gave 
to  the  public  some  justification  for  its  belief  that  Wil¬ 
son’s  was  a  ‘"one-man”  Government.  This  belief  was 
further  intensified  by  the  President’s  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  hostile  criticism,  which  more  than  anything 
else  hindered  frank  interchange  of  opinion  between 
himself  and  strong  personalities.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  seemed  to  regard  opposition  as  tantamount 
to  personal  hostility,  an  attitude  which  at  times  was 
not  entirely  unjustified.  In  the  matter  of  minor  ap¬ 
pointments  Wilson  failed  generally  of  success  because 
he  consistently  refused  to  take  a  personal  interest,  leav- 
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ing  them  to  subordinates  and  admitting  that  pohtical 
necessities  must  go  far  to  determine  the  choice.  Even 
in  such  an  important  problem  as  the  appointment  of 
the  Peace  Commission  the  President  seems  to  have 
made  his  selection  almost  at  haphazard.  Many  of  his 
war  appointments  proved  ultimately  to  be  wise.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  that  such  men  as  Garfield,  Baruch, 
and  McCormick,  who  amply  justified  their  choice, 
were  appointed  because  Wilson  knew  personally  their 
capacity  and  not  because  of  previous  success  along 
special  lines  which  would  entitle  them  to  public  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  President  has  become  prover¬ 
bial.  The  square  chin,  unconsciously  protruded  in 
argument,  indicates  definitely  his  capacity,  as  a 
British  critic  has  put  it,  ‘‘to  dig  his  toes  in  and  hold 
on.”  On  matters  of  method,  however,  where  a  basic 
principle  is  not  involved,  he  is  flexible.  According 
as  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  him,  he  is  “capable 
of  development”  or  “inconsistent.”  Thus  he  com¬ 
pletely  changed  front  on  the  question  of  preparedness 
from  1914  to  1916.  When  the  question  of  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  referendum  arose  in  Oregon,  his  attitude  was 
the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  as  professor  of  poli¬ 
tics.  When  matters  of  detail  are  under  discussion,  he 
has  displayed  much  willingness  for  and  some  skill  in 
compromise,  as  was  abundantly  illustrated  at  Paris. 
But  when  he  thinks  that  a  principle  is  at  stake,  he 
prefers  to  accept  any  consequences,  no  matter  how 
disastrous  to  his  policy;  witness  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  Lodge  reservation  on  Article  X  of  the  League 
Covenant. 

All  those  included  within  the  small  circle  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  intimates  attest  the  charm  and  magnetism  of  his 
personality.  The  breadth  of  his  reading  is  reflected  in 
his  conversation,  which  is  enlivened  by  anecdotes 
that  illustrate  his  points  effectively  and  illumined  by 
a  sense  of  humor  which  some  of  his  friends  regard  as 
his  most  salient  trait.  His  manner  is  marked  by 
extreme  courtesy  and,  in  view  of  the  fixity  of  his  opin¬ 
ions,  a  surprising  lack  of  abruptness  or  dogmatism. 
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But  he  has  never  been  able  to  capitalize  such  personal 
advantages  in  his  political  relations.  Apart  from  his 
intimates  he  is  shy  and  reserved.  The  antithesis  of 
Roosevelt,  who  loved  to  meet  new  individualities, 
Wilson  has  the  college  professors  shrinking  from 
social  contacts,  and  is  not  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  not  familiar.  Naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  he  lacks  completely  Roosevelt’s  capacity  to  make 
friends,  and  there  is  in  him  no  trace  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  power  to  find  exactly  the  right  compliment 
for  the  right  person.  Under  Roosevelt  the  White 
House  opened  its  doors  to  every  one  who  could  bring 
the  President  anything  of  interest,  whether  in  the 
field  of  science,  literature,  politics,  or  sport;  and  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  no  matter  who  his  guest,  instantly 
found  a  common  ground  for  discussion.  That  capacity 
Wilson  did  not  possess.  Furthermore  his  health  was 
precarious  and  he  was  physically  incapable  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  constant  interviews  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  life  of  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
presidential  oflBce.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  and 
rarely  received  any  one  but  friends  of  the  family  at 
the  White  House  dinner  table. 

While  he  thus  saved  himself  from  the  social  inter¬ 
course  which  for  Roosevelt  was  a  relaxation  but  which 
for  him  would  have  proved  a  nervous  and  physical 
drain,  Wilson  deprived  himself  of  the  political  advan¬ 
tages  that  might  have  been  derived  from  more  exten¬ 
sive  hospitality.  He  was  unable  to  influence  Con¬ 
gressmen  except  by  reason  of  his  authority  as  head  of 
the  party  or  nation.  He  lost  many  a  chance  of  remov¬ 
ing  political  opposition  through  the  personal  appeal 
which  is  so  flattering  and  effective.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  if  his  policy  was  right  in  itself.  Congress¬ 
men  ought  to  vote  for  it,  without  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  arguments,  a  singular  misappreciation  of 
human  nature.  The  same  was  true  of  his  relations 
with  the  Washington  correspondents;  he  was  never 
able  to  establish  a  man  to  man  basis  of  intercourse. 
This  incapacity  in  the  vital  matter  of  human  contacts 
was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  political  weakness.  If  he 
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had  been  able  to  arouse  warm  personal  devotion  in 
his  followers,  if  he  could  have  inflamed  them  with 
enthusiasm  such  as  that  inspired  by  Roosevelt,  rather 
than  mere  admiration,  Wilson  would  have  found  his 
political  task  immeasurably  lightened.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  mistakes  in  tactics  should  have  been 
so  numerous.  His  isolation  and  dependence  upon 
tactical  advisers,  such  as  Tumulty  and  Burleson,  lack¬ 
ing  broad  vision,  led  him  into  serious  errors,  most  of 
which— such  as  his  appeal  for  a  Democratic  Congress 
in  1918,  his  selection  of  the  personnel  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  his  refusal  to  compromise  with  the  “mild 
reservationist  Senators”  in  the  summer  of  1919— were 
committed,  significantly,  when  he  was  not  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  Colonel  House. 

The  pohtical  strength  of  Wilson  did  not  result  pri¬ 
marily  from  intellectual  power.  His  mind  is  neither 
profound  nor  subtle.  His  serious  writings  are  sound 
but  not  characterized  by  originality,  nor  in  his  poHcies 
is  there  anything  to  indicate  creative  genius.  He 
thinks  straight  and  possesses  the  ability  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  single  line  of  effort.  He  is  skillful  in  catch¬ 
ing  an  idea  and  adapting  it  to  his  purposes.  Combined 
with  his  power  of  expression  and  his  talent  for  making 
phrases,  such  qualities  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  President  lay 
rather  in  his  gift  of  sensing  what  the  common  people 
wanted  and  his  ability  to  put  it  into  words  for  them. 
Few  of  his  speeches  are  great;  many  of  them  are 
marred  by  tactless  phrases,  such  as  “too  proud  to 
fight”  and  “peace  without  victory.”  But  nearly  all  of 
them  express  honestly  the  desires  of  the  masses.  His 
strength  in  New  Jersey  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
produced  in  Europe  by  his  war  speeches  might  be 
cited  as  evidence  of  this  peculiar  power.  He  sought 
above  everything  to  catch  the  trend  of  inarticulate 
rather  than  vociferous  opinion.  If  one  objects  that  his 
patience  under  German  outrages  was  not  truly  repre¬ 
sentative,  we  must  remember  that  opinion  was  slow 
in  crystallizing,  that  his  policy  was  endorsed  by  the 
election  of  1916,  and  that  when  he  finally  advocated 
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war  in  April,  1917,  the  country  entered  the  struggle 
practically  a  unit. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  however  much  political 
strength  was  assured  the  President  by  his  instinctive 
appreciation  of  popular  feeling,  this  was  largely  offset 
by  the  gaucherie  of  his  pohtical  tactics.  He  had  a 
genius  for  alienating  persons  who  should  have  sup¬ 
ported  him  and  who  agreed  in  general  with  the  broad 
hnes  of  his  policies.  Few  men  in  public  hfe  have  so 
thoroughly  aroused  the  dislike  of  ‘‘the  man  in  the 
street.”  Admitting  that  much  of  Wilson's  unpopu¬ 
larity  resulted  from  misunderstanding,  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  different  sort,  perhaps  a  “highbrow,” 
the  degree  of  dislike  felt  for  him  becomes  almost 
inexphcable  in  the  case  of  a  President  who,  from  aU 
the  evidence,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  common 
man.  He  might  almost  repeat  Robespierre's  final  bitter 
and  puzzled  phrase:  “To  die  for  the  people  and  to 
be  abhorred  by  them.”  So  keen  was  the  irritation 
aroused  by  Wilson's  methods  and  personality  that 
many  a  citizen  stated  frankly  that  he  preferred  to  see 
Wilsonian  policies  which  he  approved  meet  defeat, 
rather  than  see  them  carried  to  success  by  Wilson. 
This  executive  failing  of  the  President  was  destined 
to  jeopardize  the  greatest  of  his  policies  and  to  result 
in  the  personal  tragedy  of  Wilson  himself. 

Certain  large  political  principles  stand  out  in  Wil¬ 
son's  writings  and  career  as  Governor  and  President. 
Of  these  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  is  his  conviction 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  executive  superintendent. 
The  entire  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
government,  he  believed,  should  rest  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  in  order  to  meet  that  responsibility,  he  must 
keep  the  reins  of  control  in  his  own  hands.  In  his 
first  essays  and  in  his  later  writings  Wilson  expressed 
his  disgust  with  the  system  of  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  which  threw  enormous  power  into  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  professional  politicians,  and  called 
for  a  President  who  would  break  that  system  and 
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exercise  greater  directive  authority.  For  a  time  he 
seemed,  under  the  influence  of  Bagehot,  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  feasibility  of  introducing  something  like 
the  parliamentary  system  into  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  last  he  regarded  the  President 
as  a  sort  of  Prime  Minister,  at  the  head  of  his  party 
in  the  Legislature  and  able  to  count  absolutely  upon 
its  loyalty.  More  than  this,  he  believed  that  the 
President  should  take  a  large  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  legislative  programme  and  ought  to  push  this 
programme  through  by  all  means  at  his  disposal. 
Such  a  creed  appeared  in  his  early  writings  and  was 
largely  carried  into  operation  during  his  administra¬ 
tion.  We  find  him  bringing  all  possible  pressure  upon 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  in  order  to  redeem  his 
campaign  pledges.  When  elected  President,  he  went 
directly  to  Congress  with  his  message,  instead  of 
sending  it  to  be  read.  Time  and  again  he  intervened 
to  forward  his  special  legislative  interests  by  direct 
influence. 

Both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  actions  Wilson  has 
always  advocated  government  by  party.  Theoretically 
and  in  practice  he  has  been  opposed  to  coalition 
government,  for,  in  his  belief,  it  divides  responsibility. 
Although  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  the  old-type 
spoils  system,  rewards  for  party  service  seem  to  him 
essential.  Curiously  enough,  while  insisting  that  the 
President  is  the  leader  of  his  party  like  a  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  he  has  also  described  him,  with  an  apparent 
lack  of  logic,  as  the  leader  of  the  country.  Because 
Wilson  has  thus  confused  party  and  people,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  he  has  at  times  claimed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  nation  when,  in  reality,  he  was  merely  repre¬ 
senting  partisan  views.  Such  an  attitude  is  naturally 
irritating  to  the  Opposition  and  explains  something 
of  the  virulence  that  characterized  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  in  1918  and  later. 

Wilson’s  political  sentiments  are  tinged  by  a  con¬ 
stant  and  intense  interest  in  the  common  man.  More 
than  once  he  has  insisted  that  it  was  more  important 
to  know  what  was  said  by  the  fireside  than  what  was 
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said  in  the  council  chamber.  His  strongest  political 
weapon,  he  believes,  has  been  the  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  politicians  to  public  opinion.  His  dishke  of 
cliques  and  his  strong  prejudice  against  anything 
that  savors  of  special  privilege  shone  clear  in  his 
attack  upon  the  Princeton  club  system,  and  the  same 
light  has  not  infrequently  dazzled  his  vision  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  Thus,  while  by  no  means  a  radical,  he  instinc¬ 
tively  turned  to  the  support  of  labor  in  its  struggles 
with  capital  because  of  the  abuse  of  its  privilege  by 
capital  in  the  past  and  regardless  of  more  recent 
abuse  of  its  power  by  labor.  Similarly  at  the  Peace 
Conference  his  sympathies  were  naturally  with  every 
weak  state  and  every  minority  group. 

Such  tendencies  may  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  intensity  of  his  religious  convictions.  There  have 
been  few  men  holding  high  office  in  recent  times  so 
deeply  and  constantly  affected  by  Christian  faith  as 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  son  of  a  clergyman  and  sub¬ 
jected  during  his  early  years  to  the  most  lively  and 
devout  sort  of  Presbyterianism,  he  preserved  in  his 
own  family  circle,  in  later  years,  a  similar  atmosphere. 
Nor  was  his  conviction  of  the  immanence  and  spiri¬ 
tual  guidance  of  the  Deity  ever  divorced  from  his 
professional  and  public  life.  We  can  discover  in  his 
presidential  speeches  many  indications  of  his  belief 
that  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  were  laid  upon 
him  by  God  and  that  he  might  not  deviate  from  what 
seemed  to  him  the  straight  and  appointed  path. 
There  is  something  reminiscent  of  Calvin  in  the  stem 
and  unswerving  determination  not  to  compromise  for 
the  sake  of  ephemeral  advantage.  This  aspect  of 
Wilson  has  been  caught  by  a  British  critic,  J.  M. 
Keynes,  who  describes  the  President  as  a  Noncon¬ 
formist  minister,  whose  thought  and  temperament 
were  essentiallv  theological,  not  intellectual,  "with 
all  the  strength  and  weakness  of  that  manner  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  expression.”  The  observation  is 
exact,  although  it  does  not  in  itself  completelv  explain 
Wilson.  Certainlv  nothing  could  be  more  character¬ 
istic  of  the  President  than  the  text  of  a  Baccalaureate 
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sermon  which  he  preached  at  Princeton  in  1907: 
‘‘And  be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world.”  He  believed 
with  intensity  that  each  individual  must  set  up  for 
himself  a  moral  standard,  which  he  must  rigidly  main¬ 
tain  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  the  community. 

Entirely  natural,  therefore,  is  the  emphasis  which 
he  has  placed,  whether  as  President  of  Princeton  or 
of  the  United  States,  upon  moral  rather  than  material 
virtues.  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  essence  of  his 
political  idealism.  Such  an  emphasis  has  been  for 
him  at  once  a  source  of  political  strength  and  of 
weakness.  The  moralist  unquestionably  secures  wide 
popular  support;  but  he  also  wearies  his  audience, 
and  many  a  voter  has  turned  from  Wilson  in  the 
spirit  that  led  the  Athenian  to  vote  for  the  ostracism 
of  Aristides,  because  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  “the  Just.”  Whatever  the  immediate  pohtical 
effects,  the  country  owes  to  Wilson  a  debt,  which 
historians  will  doubtless  acknowledge,  for  his  insist¬ 
ence  that  morality  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  public 
policy,  that  as  with  individuals,  so  with  governments, 
true  greatness  is  won  by  service  rather  than  by  acqui¬ 
sition,  by  sacrifice  rather  than  by  aggression.  Wilson 
and  Treitschke  are  at  opposite  poles. 

During  his  academic  career  Wilson  seems  to  have 
displayed  little  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  and  his 
knowledge  of  European  politics,  although  sufficient 
for  him  to  produce  an  admirable  handbook  on  govern¬ 
ments,  including  foreign  as  well  as  our  own,  was 
probably  not  profound.  During  his  first  year  in  the 
White  House,  he  was  typical  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  then  approved  the  political  isolation  of  the 
United  States,  abhorred  the  kind  of  commercial  im¬ 
perialism  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “dollar  diplo¬ 
macy,”  and  apparently  believed  that  the  essence  of 
foreign  policy  was  to  keep  one’s  own  hands  clean. 
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NOTE 


1  Mr.  Lamont  says  of  the  President  at  Paris:  “I  never  saw 
a  man  more  ready  and  anxious  to  consult  than  he.  .  .  .  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  did  not  have  a  well-organized  secretarial  staff.  He 
did  far  too  much  of  the  work  himself,  studying  until  late  at 
night  papers  and  documents  that  he  should  have  largely  dele¬ 
gated  to  some  discreet  aides.  He  was  by  all  odds,  the  hardest 
worked  man  at  the  Conference;  but  the  failure  to  delegate 
more  of  his  work  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  distrust  that  he 
had  of  men— and  certainly  not  to  any  desire  to  ‘run  the  whole 
show’  himself — ^but  simply  to  the  lack  of  facility  in  knowing 
how  to  delegate  work  on  a  large  scale.  In  execution  we  all 
have  a  blind  spot  in  some  part  of  our  eye.  President  Wilson’s 
was  in  his  inability  to  use  men;  an  inability,  mind  you,  not  a 
refusal.  On  the  contrary,  when  any  of  us  volimteered  or  in¬ 
sisted  upon  taking  responsibility  off  his  shoulders  he  was 
delighted.” 
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WOODROW  WILSON: 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  AS  LIBERAL 

By  Richard  Hofstadter 

Professor  Hofstadter  in  his  book,  The  American 
Poltical  Tradition  and  the  Men  Who  Made  It  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1949),  pp.  234-278,  makes  a  diseerning 
analysis  of  Wilson.  The  first  three  pages  are  reprinted 
here  with  the  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 


Woodrow  Wilson’s  father  was  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  his  mother  a  Presbyterian  minister’s  daughter, 
and  the  Calvinist  spirit  burned  in  them  with  a  bright 
and  imperishable  flame.  Their  son  learned  to  look 
upon  life  as  the  progressive  fulfillment  of  God’s  will 
and  to  see  man  as  “a  distinct  moral  agent”  in  a  uni¬ 
verse  of  moral  imperatives.  When  young  Tommy 
Wilson  sat  in  the  pew  and  heard  his  father  bring  the 
Word  to  the  people,  he  was  watching  the  model  upon 
which  his  career  was  to  be  fashioned.  He  never 
aspired  to  be  a  clergyman,  but  he  made  politics  his 
means  of  spreading  spiritual  enlightenment,  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  powerful  Protestant  urge  for  “service” 
upon  which  he  had  been  reared.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  afilicted  with  an  almost  impersonal  ambition  to 
become  great  in  order  that  he  might  serve  greatly. 
Deadly  in  earnest,  rigid,  self-exacting,  Wilson  suf¬ 
fered  acutely  from  his  Presbyterian  training.  “I  am 
too  intense!”  he  cried  in  one  of  his  early  letters  to 
Ellen  Axson,  and  on  two  occasions  in  his  youthful 
career  he  broke  under  pressure  from  the  compulsions 
that  worked  obscurely  in  him.  Capable  himself  of  in¬ 
tense  feelings  of  guilt,  he  projected  his  demand  for 
unmitigated  righteousness  into  public  affairs,  draining 
his  intellectual  capacity  for  tolerance.  In  an  early 
essay  on  Burke  he  commented  feehngly  that  “we 
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should  not  expect  a  man  to  be  easy  and  aflFable  when 
he  deems  himself  fighting  in  a  death-grapple  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.”  “Tolerance,”  he  declared  in 
an  article  written  during  the  same  period, 

is  an  admirable  intellectual  gift;  but  it  is  of  little 
worth  in  politics.  Politics  is  a  war  of  causes;  a  joust 
of  principles.  Government  is  too  serious  a  matter 
to  admit  of  meaningless  courtesies. 

Too  much  in  earnest  to  be  an  easy  companion  or 
an  easy  combatant,  Wilson  nevertheless  had  a  power¬ 
ful  need  for  affection.  A  deep  sense  of  isolation,  a 
cramped  capacity  for  personal  communication,  tor¬ 
tured  and  stunted  his  emotional  life.  “When  I  am  with 
anyone  in  whom  I  am  specially  and  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested,”  he  once  wrote,  “the  hardest  subject  for  me  to 
broach  is  just  that  which  is  nearest  my  heart.”  “It 
isn’t  pleasant  or  convenient  to  have  strong  passions,” 
he  confided.  “.  .  .  I  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  I  am  carrying  a  volcano  about  with  me.  My  sal¬ 
vation  is  in  being  loved.  .  .  .  There  sirrely  never  lived 
a  man  with  whom  love  was  a  more  critical  matter 
than  it  is  with  me!”  Wilson  was  aloof;  he  concealed 
himself  with  a  habitually  drawn  curtain  of  reserve; 
but  he  was  not,  as  many  have  concluded,  a  cold  man. 
“I  have  to  .  .  .  guard  my  emotions  from  painful  over¬ 
flow,”  he  told  his  first  wife.  And  again: 

Sometimes  I  am  a  bit  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
think  how  few  friends  I  have  amidst  a  host  of  ac- 
quaintanees.  Plenty  of  people  offer  me  their  friend¬ 
ship;  but,  partly,  because  I  am  reserved  and  shy,  and 
partly  because  I  am  fastidious  and  have  a  narrow, 
uncatholic  taste  in  friends,  I  reject  the  offer  in  almost 
every  case;  and  then  am  dismayed  to  look  about  and 
see  how  few  persons  in  the  world  stand  near  me  and 
know  me  as  I  am,— in  such  wise  that  they  can  give 
me  sympathy  and  close  support  of  heart.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  when  I  give  at  all  I  want  to  give  my  whole 
heart,  and  I  feel  that  so  few  want  it  all,  or  would 
return  measure  for  measure.  Am  I  wrong,  do  you 
think,  in  that  feeling?  And  can  one  as  deeply  covet¬ 
ous  of  friendship  and  close  affection  as  I  am  afford 
to  act  upon  such  a  feeling? 
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A  strange  personality  for  a  politician,  it  may  seem. 
And  yet  not  so  strange:  for  with  masses  of  men  Wil¬ 
son  was  beautifully  articulate,  and  in  public  he  often 
got  the  sense  of  communion,  if  not  affection,  that  he 
missed  in  private. 

I  have  a  sense  of  power  in  dealing  with  men  col¬ 
lectively  [he  wrote  in  1884]  which  I  do  not  feel 
always  in  dealing  with  them  singly.  In  the  former 
case  the  pride  of  reserve  does  not  stand  so  much  in 
my  way  as  it  does  in  the  latter.  One  feels  no  sacrifice 
of  pride  necessary  in  courting  the  favour  of  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  men  such  as  he  would  have  to  make  in  seeking 
to  please  one  man. 


When  he  finally  went  into  politics  signs  of  public 
affection  pleased  him  deeply.  “At  last  I  feel  that  I  have 
arrived  in  politics,”  he  told  newspapermen  in  1912, 
after  making  a  speech  in  a  small  town  from  the  rear 
platform  of  his  train.  Pressed  for  explanation,  he 
replied:  “Somebody  out  there  in  that  crowd  waved 
his  arms  and  yelled  ‘Hello,  Woody'  at  mel”  His  per¬ 
sonal  friends  were  not  given  to  calling  him  “Woody”. 
Even  in  public  relations,  however,  he  failed  to  get 
the  full  measure  of  affection  he  craved.  As  he  wist¬ 
fully  confessed  to  Tumulty  one  night  in  the  White 
House,  “I  want  the  people  to  love  me,  but  I  suppose 
they  never  will.”  He  could  command  respect;  from 
some,  because  they  felt  in  him  the  embodiment  of  a 
cause,  he  had  devotion.  But  love  he  could  not  win, 
and  there  was  something  insubstantial  about  his  rel¬ 
ationship  with  the  people,  something  forced;  the  fact 
that  he  strove  so  consciously  to  be  a  democrat  is  the 
best  evidence  that  by  instinct  he  was  not.  All  his  life 
he  carried  with  him  a  burning  intensity  that  found 
no  object  other  than  ideas  on  which  to  expend  itself, 
and  ideas  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  said  that  his  sal¬ 
vation  was  in  “being  loved,”  but  failed  to  add  “in 
loving.”  How  he  sought  to  avoid  that  “sacrifice  of 
pride”!  He  devoted  himself  to  principles,  to  human¬ 
ity  in  the  abstract,  not  to  men  in  the  flesh— and  he  left 
behind  him  a  trail  of  broken  friendships  and  a  sing- 
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ularly  impersonal  public  reputation.  Although  he 
achieved  an  extraordinary  measure  of  success  before 
the  war  broke  him,  the  course  of  his  ascent  was  par¬ 
allel  to  rather  than  identical  with  the  main  course  of 
American  development.  He  was  a  serious  educator  in 
philistine  university  circles,  a  British  liberal  in  pro¬ 
gressive  America,  a  would-be  dispenser  of  sanity  and 
justice  to  a  world  maddened  by  wartime  hatreds,  and 
finally  the  preacher  of  a  mission  of  world  service  to 
the  most  insular  and  provincial  people  among  all  the 
great  powers.  In  success  or  in  failure,  the  essential 
isolation  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  always  preserved. 


WOODROW  WILSON:  THE  UNFORGETTABLE 
FIGURE  WHO  HAS  RETURNED  TO  HAUNT  US 

By  Gerald  W.  Johnson 

The  following  passage  is  reprinted  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers  from  the  text  accompanying 
the  pictorial  sketch  of  Wilson's  life  in  the  volume 
entitled  Woodrow  Wilson— The  Unforgettable  Figure 
Who  Has  Returned  to  Haunt  Us,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Johnson  (with  the  collaboration  of  the  Editors  of 
Look  Magazine)  and  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1944,  pp.  9-10. 


Woodrow  Wilson  did  appear  to  a  large  part  of  the 
world  as  the  carrier  of  all  its  hopes.  Woodrow  Wilson 
failed;  and  because  he  was  full  of  faults  it  was  easy 
to  attribute  his  failure  to  his  own  shortcomings. 

He  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  our  great  leaders  to  con¬ 
demn.  He  was  full  of  faults.  They  stuck  out  like 
spines  upon  a  cactus.  Everyone  could  see  them,  and 
nobody  who  came  close  to  him  could  avoid  them.  He 
was  arrogant.  He  was  bullheaded.  He  was  puritan¬ 
ical.  He  was  vengeful.  He  could  be  icy  and  he  could 
be  blistering.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  really  was,  but 
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he  appeared  to  be  self-righteous.  It  is  doubtful  that 
he  really  was,  but  he  appeared  to  be  hypocritical. 
He  had  a  genius  for  rubbing  men  the  wrong  way. 
He  could— and  frequently  did— convert  former  friends 
and  admirers  into  the  bitterest  enemies. 

All  Wilson’s  faults  were  glaring,  and  in  addition 
to  them  he  possessed  an  unusual  share  of  the  more 
hateful  virtues.  He  was  frightfully  candid.  He  was 
utterly  truthful  in  discussing,  especially  to  their  faces, 
the  faults  and  flaws  of  other  men.  He  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  in  financial  affairs  and  would  not  waver 
a  hairsbreadth  to  favor  his  best  friend.  He  was  pious 
and  would  not  tolerate  ribaldry  in  those  around  him. 
He  was  learned  and  impatient  with  ignorance.  He 
had  the  unhappy  faculty  of  being  right  in  the  most 
irritating  way.  Someone  has  pointed  out  that  he 
could  make  men  so  furious  that  they  became  down¬ 
right  maudhn  in  their  hatred. 

For  years,  many— perhaps  most— Americans  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  explanation  that  Wilson  failed  because  he 
made  so  many  enemies  that  in  the  end  they  dragged 
him  down.  He  was,  people  say,  the  cause  of  his  own 
defeat,  and  that’s  all  there  was  to  it. 

But  that  was  not  all.  If  that  were  all,  then  Wilson, 
being  down  would  stay  down.  But  he  doesn’t.  For 
the  past  two  years,  especially,  he  has  haunted  our 
minds  like  a  bad  conscience.  Americans  are  thinking 
and  talking  of  Wilson  more  than  they  are  of  some 
political  leaders  who  consider  themselves  very  much 
alive,  whereas  Wilson  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Washington  twenty  years  ago. 

So  men  have  begun  to  examine  him  again,  and 
they  find  an  interesting  thing.  His  faults  stuck  out; 
they  did  not  drive  in.  Take  the  list  and  examine  its 
items,  one  by  one.  They  are  bad  enough,  but  none 
is  proof  of  any  interior  rottenness,  except,  perhaps, 
hypocrisy  and  it  is  not  certain  that  Wilson  was  hypo¬ 
critical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hidden  faults  that  people 
do  not  see  until  too  late  are  missing  from  that  list. 
His  bitterest  enemy  never  called  Woodrow  Wilson 
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weak.  No  one  called  him  stupid.  No  one  said  he 
could  be  bought  or  bullied.  No  one  accused  him  of 
being  frivolous  or  lazy.  Yet  these  are  the  great  vices 
of  rulers,  flaws  that  ruin  their  countries  as  well  as 
themselves. 

Elizabeth  of  England  had  every  one  of  Wilson's 
faults  except  Puritanism  and  for  that  she  substituted 
half  a  dozen  others  that  he  never  had;  yet  nobody 
doubts  that  she  was  a  very  great  ruler. 

Was  Woodrow  Wilson? 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  idea,  for  if  he  was  right,  then 
the  rest  of  us  were  wrong,  terribly  wrong,  and  it  is 
part  of  our  credo  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  million 
Americans  can't  be  wrong.  Yet  that  behef  has  been 
looking  doubtful  since  December  7,  1941.  Dead  men 
scattered  from  the  Solomon  Islands  to  Italy  suggest 
that  we  may  have  been  wrong.  Fine  ships  by  hun¬ 
dreds  shattered  and  sunk  suggest  that  we  may  have 
been  wrong.  Billions  upon  uncounted  billions  wrung 
from  our  toil;  mourning  in  every  city  and  town,  in 
crowded  tenements  and  lonely  farmhouses,  weeping 
women  and  prematurely  old  men,  ‘iDlood  and  toil 
and  sweat  and  tears"  suggest  that  we  may  have  been 
wrong. 

When  events  seem  to  prove  that  a  nation  has  been 
wrong,  that  nation,  hke  a  man  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  should  examine  its  conscience. 
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IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 
Letters 

The  informal  and  frequently  intimate  glimpses  af¬ 
forded  by  letters  have  always  furnished  revealing 
clues  to  character.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  edition 
of  the  Wilson  letters,  although  he  was  a  prolific  letter 
writer.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  his  8-volume  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Life  and  Letters  (Doubleday,  Doran  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1927-1939),  quotes  from  a  great  many  of 
the  letters  and  in  a  number  of  instances  reprints 
complete  letters.  It  is  from  that  source  and  with  the 
special  permission  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  publishers 
that  the  following  are  reprinted  with  the  Baker  cita¬ 
tions  indicated. 

The  selections  which  follow  cover  a  wide  span  in 
Wilson’s  life.  The  early  letters  are  believed  to  be 
significant  in  revealing  latent  traits  which  were  to 
become  increasingly  conspicuous  in  later  years. 


Wilson,  who  had  been  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
with  R.  Heath  Dabney,  later  Professor  Dabney  and 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Graduate  Studies  at  Vir¬ 
ginia,  maintained  a  steady  correspondence  with 
Dabney  throughout  his  lifetime.  In  1883  Wilson  dis¬ 
closes  in  the  following  letter  that  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  give  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta  to  under¬ 
take  graduate  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
(This  letter  appears  in  Baker,  I,  154-156.) 

Incidentally,  a  minor  error  has  been  noted  in  Baker, 
I,  114,  where  the  learned  biographer  states  that 
Wilson  was  in  the  Law  School  with  William  Cabell 
Bruce,  R.  Heath  Dabney,  Wilham  Echols,  Jr.,  Richard 
E.  Byrd,  LeRoy  Percy,  and  John  Bassett  Moore.  Mr. 
Baker  undoubtedly  meant  to  say  that  Wilson  was  a 
colleague  of  these  men  at  the  University.  Of  the 
group  listed,  beside  Wilson,  only  William  Cabell 
Bruce  and  LeRoy  Percy  were  matriculated  in  the 
Law  School. 
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48  Marietta  Street 
Atlanta,  Geo.,  May  11th,  1883 

My  Dear  Heath, 

The  receipt  of  your  letter  was  a  delightful  sur¬ 
prise.  I  say  "surprise”  because  it  cannot  but  be  a 
matter  of  grateful  surprise  that  anyone— even  you— 
away  off  there  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  everything 
that  is  attractive  in  the  old  world,  deep  in  the  work 
of  a  great  university,  and  looking  forward  to  a  Ph.D. 
in  Berlin,  should  ever  think  of  me,  buried  in  humdrum 
life  down  here  in  slow,  ignorant,  uninteresting  Geor¬ 
gia.  I  read  this  letter  of  yours  with  as  much  envy  as 
I  felt  when  I  read  the  one  which  preceded  it:  for  who 
can  help  envying  a  man  who  is  taking,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  imaginable,  the  very 
course  that  one  longs  to  take  himself?  It  is  not  human 
nature  to  do  otherwise.  I  am,  however,  (let  me  tell 
you  with  rejoicings)  about  to  do  what  is  the  next  best 
thing,  for  a  fellow  who  is  confined  to  the  limits  of 
this  continent:  for  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
study,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  very  subjects 
which  you  are  now  studying  in  Germany  under  the 
great  masters  with  unpronounceable  names.  In  doing 
this  I  am,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  following  the 
natural  bent  of  my  mind.  I  can  never  be  happy  unless 
I  am  enabled  to  lead  an  intellectual  life.  .  .  .  But  here¬ 
abouts  culture  is  very  little  esteemed;  not,  indeed,  at 
all  because  it  is  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  because 
there  is  so  little  of  it  that  its  good  qualities  are  not 
appreciated.  ...  It  goes,  therefore,  without  the  saying 
that,  though  I  am  .  .  .  being  made  wise  in  worldly 
craft,  I  suffer  very  much  in  such  a  community  for  lack 
of  intellectual  companionship. 

But  the  greater  matter  is  that  the  practice  of  the 
law,  when  conducted  for  purposes  of  gain,  is  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  intellectual  life.  One 
can  easily  exchange  one  community  for  another:  he 
can  even  live  above  the  deteriorating  influences  of 
the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  cast;  but  he  can¬ 
not  so  emancipate  himself  from  the  necessary  con- 
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ditions  of  his  profession.  The  philosophical  study  of 
the  law— which  must  be  a  pleasure  to  any  thoughtful 
man— is  a  very  different  matter  from  its  scheming  and 
haggling  practice.  Burke  spoke  with  his  usual  clear¬ 
sighted  wisdom  when  he  spoke  of  the  law  as  “one  of 
the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences— a  science 
which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  under¬ 
standing  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
together;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very 
happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion.” 

Now,  here  it  is  that  the  whole  secret  of  my  new  de¬ 
parture  lies.  You  know  my  passion  for  original  work, 
you  know  my  love  for  composition,  my  keen  desire 
to  become  a  master  of  philosophical  discourse,  to  be¬ 
come  capable  and  apt  in  instructing  as  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  as  possible.  My  plain  necessity,  then, 
is  some  profession  which  will  afford  me  a  moderate 
support,  favourable  conditions  for  study,  and  consid¬ 
erable  leisure;  what  better  can  I  be,  therefore,  than 
a  professor,  a  lecturer  upon  subjects  whose  study 
most  delights  me?  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  prayed 
to  be  made  a  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  am  determined,  if  I  fail  of  that  appointment 
( as  I  probably  shall,  since  it  is  not  won  but  given )  to 
go  next  winter  anyhow  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the 
University  lectures  and  bury  myself  for  a  season  in 
grand  libraries  of  that  beautiful  city.  .  .  . 

With  much  love. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

The  first  two  passages  below  are  taken  from  letters 
addressed  to  Charles  Talcott  while  Wilson  was  study¬ 
ing  law  and  disclose  the  determined  but  struggling 
student  and  aspirations  toward  a  goal— as  yet  some¬ 
what  indistinctly  defined.  Charles  Andrew  Talcott, 
the  friend  to  whom  he  writes,  served  as  Congressman 
from  New  York  from  1911  to  1915  and  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1920. 

The  third  passage  reprinted  below  is  taken  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  Ellen  Axson,  to  whom  Wilson  had 
become  engaged  and  gives  his  reason  for  under¬ 
taking  the  study  of  law. 
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The  Law  is  indeed  a  hard  task-master.  I  am  strug¬ 
gling,  hopefully  but  with  not  over-much,  courage, 
through  its  intricacies,  and  am  swallowing  the  vast 
mass  of  its  technicalities  with  as  good  a  grace  and  as 
straight  a  face  as  an  offended  palate  will  allow.  I 
have,  of  course  no  idea  of  abandoning  this  study  be¬ 
cause  of  its  few  unpleasant  features.  Anyone  would 
prove  himself  a  fool,  to  be  sincerely  pitied  by  all  wise 
men,  who  should  expect  to  find  any  work  that  is 
worth  doing  easily  done,  accomplished  without  pain 
or  worry;  who  should  turn  away  from  hard  study  to 
pursue  disappointment  in  some  other  direction.  Still 
one  may  be  permitted  an  occasional  complaint,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  relieve  his  feelings.  (Dec¬ 
ember  31,  1879;  Baker,  I,  116.) 

.  .  .  those  indistinct  plans  of  which  we  used  to  talk 
grow  on  me  daily,  until  a  sort  of  calm  confidence  of 
great  things  to  be  accomplished  has  come  over  me 
which  1  am  puzzled  to  analyse  the  nature  of.  I  can’t 
tell  whether  it  is  a  mere  figment  of  my  own  inordin¬ 
ate  vanity,  or  a  deep-rooted  determination  which  it 
will  be  within  my  power  to  act  up  to.  ( May  20,  1880; 
Baker,  I,  118.) 

The  profession  I  chose  was  politics;  the  profession 
I  entered  was  the  law.  I  entered  the  one  because  I 
thought  it  would  lead  to  the  other.  It  was  once  the 
sure  road,  and  Congress  is  still  full  of  lawyers.  ( Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1883;  Baker,  I,  109.) 

In  1883,  as  an  ambitious  young  post-graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Wilson  was  con¬ 
templating  an  expansion  of  his  article  “Cabinet  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  States”  which  had  appeared 
in  the  International  Review  in  August  1879.  This  had 
set  him  on  the  road  toward  his  most  immediate  goal— 
to  study  and  write  about  practical  politics.  In  the 
letter  below  written  to  Ellen  Axson  on  October  30 
Wilson  explains  his  undertaking  at  the  University. 
Baker  quotes  these  passages  separately,  hence  the 
citation  follows  each  selection. 

The  word  “covenant”  is  intimately  associated  with 
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Wilson  in  the  context  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  his  fondness  for  the  term 
was  evidenced  early  in  his  life,  as  he  mentions,  his 
“solemn  covenant”  with  his  friend,  Talcott. 


What  I  have  wished  to  emphasize  is  the  object  for 
which  I  came  to  the  University:  to  get  a  special  train¬ 
ing  in  historical  research  and  an  insight  into  the  most 
modern  literary  and  political  thoughts  and  methods, 
in  order  that  my  ambition  to  become  an  invigorating 
and  enlightening  power  in  the  world  of  political 
thought  and  a  master  in  some  of  the  less  serious 
branches  of  literary  art  may  be  the  more  easy  of 
accomplishment.  (Baker,  I,  168.) 

I  want  to  contribute  to  our  literature  what  no  Amer¬ 
ican  has  ever  contributed,  studies  in  the  philosophy  of 
our  institutions,  not  the  abstract  and  occult,  but  the 
practical  and  suggestive,  philosophy  which  is  at  the 
core  of  our  governmental  methods;  their  use,  their 
meaning,  “the  spirit  that  makes  them  workable.’^  I 
want  to  divest  them  of  the  theory  that  obscures  them 
and  present  their  weakness  and  their  strength  with¬ 
out  disguise,  and  with  such  skill  and  such  plenitude 
of  proof  that  it  shall  be  seen  that  I  have  succeeded  and 
that  I  have  added  something  to  the  resources  of 
knowledge  upon  which  statecraft  must  depend. 
(Baker,  I,  213.) 

I  remember  forming  with  Charlie  Talcott  (a  class¬ 
mate  and  very  intimate  friend  of  mine)  a  solemn  cov¬ 
enant  that  we  would  school  all  our  powers  and 
passions  for  the  work  of  establishing  the  principles 
we  held  in  common;  that  we  would  acquire  knowledge 
that  we  might  have  power;  and  that  we  would  drill 
ourselves  in  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  but  especially 
in  oratory  (for  he  was  a  bom  orator  if  any  man  ever 
was),  that  we  might  have  facility  in  leading  others 
into  our  ways  of  thinking  and  enlisting  them  in  our 
purposes.  And  we  didn’t  do  this  in  merely  boyish  en- 
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thusiasm,  though  we  were  blinded  by  a  very  boyish 
assurance  with  regard  to  the  future  and  our  ability  to 
mould  the  world  as  our  hands  might  please.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  but  that  I  can  still  feel  the  glow  and 
the  pulsations  of  the  hopes  and  the  purposes  of  that 
moment— nay,  it  was  not  so  long  ago  but  that  I  still 
retain  some  of  the  faith  that  then  prompted  me. 
( Baker,  I,  103-104. ) 

Style  is  not  studied  much  here;  ideas  are  supposed 
to  be  everything— their  vehicle  comparatively  nothing. 
But  you  and  I  know  that  there  can  be  no  greater  mis¬ 
take;  that,  both  in  its  amount  and  in  its  length  of 
life,  an  authors  influence  depends  upon  the  power 
and  the  beauty  of  his  style;  upon  the  flawless  per¬ 
fection  of  the  mirror  he  holds  up  to  nature;  upon  his 
facility  in  catching  and  holding,  because  he  pleases, 
the  attention:  and  style  shall  be,  as,  under  my  father's 
guidance,  it  has  been,  one  of  my  chief  studies.  A 
writer  must  be  artful  as  well  as  strong.  ( Baker,  I,  184. ) 

It  [oratory]  does  not  generally  come  into  the 
lectures  of  college  professors;  but  it  should.  Oratory 
is  not  declamation,  not  swelling  tones  and  an  excited 
delivery,  but  the  art  of  persuasion,  the  art  of  putting 
things  so  as  to  appeal  irresistibly  to  an  audience.  And 
how  can  a  teacher  stimulate  young  men  to  study,  how 
can  he  fill  them  with  great  ideas  and  worthy  purposes, 
how  can  he  draw  them  out  of  themselves  and  make 
them  to  become  forces  in  the  world  without  oratory? 
Perfunctory  lecturing  is  of  no  service  in  the  world.  It's 
a  nuisance.  (Baker,  I,  186-187.) 

This  is  one  of  Wilson’s  earlier  letters  to  Talcott 
discussing  the  subject  of  their  "solemn  covenant”  and, 
written  just  before  Wilson  entered  the  University  of 
Virginia  to  study  law,  it  bears  the  same  signature 
by  which  he  registered  during  his  first  year  at  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  following  year  he  registered  as  "T.  Wood- 
row  Wilson.”  His  ambition  and  enthusiasm  for  pol¬ 
itics  prompted  him  about  this  time  to  indulge  also  in 
practicing  the  writing  of  the  signature,  "Thomas 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Senator  from  Virginia,”  on  a  nmn- 
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ber  of  cards  found  among  his  papers.  William  Allen 
White,  in  his  biography,  p.  89,  quotes  Wilson  writing 
sometime  after  the  date  of  the  letter  below  to  his 
friend,  Robert  Bridges,  to  the  effect  that  he  needed 
a  trademark  to  sell  his  literary  wares,  that  “Thomas 
W.  Wilson  lacks  something.  Woodrow  Wilson  sticks 
in  the  mind.”  (The  letter  to  Talcott  appears  in 
Baker,  I,  110-111.) 


Wilmington,  N.  C.,  July  7th  "79 

Dear  Charlie, 

.  .  .  I  expect  you  thought  it  a  little  queer  that  I  did 
not  some  time  during  Commencement  speak  to  you 
definitely  upon  the  subject  which  had  principally  en¬ 
grossed  our  thoughts  in  the  correspondence  which 
followed  upon  your  early  graduation.  I  had  promised 
myself  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  when  you  should 
return— and  yet  I  didn"t.  Well,  the  long  and  short  of 
the  explanation  is,  embarrassment.  When  I  am  with 
anyone  in  whom  I  am  specially  and  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested,  the  hardest  subject  for  me  to  broach  is  just  that 
which  is  nearest  my  heart.  An  unfortunate  disposition 
indeed!  I  hope  to  overcome  it  in  time.  I  can  at  least 
speak  plainly  in  writing.  I  have  not  yet  hit  upon  any 
definite  plans  for  the  work  we  promise  ourselves,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  should,  I  think,  lose  no  opportunity 
offered  us  by  leisure  moments  to  improve  ourselves 
in  style  and  knowledge,  should  leave  nothing  undone 
to  keep  ourselves  fresh  from  the  prejudices  and  free 
from  foolish  inaccuracies  of  those  with  whom  we  will 
constantly  be  thrown  by  the  necessities  of  our  law 
practice,  in  order  that  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
write  and  work  for  a  cause  we  may  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  hearing,  and  may  be  strong  for  the  struggle 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  raise  us  above  the  pet¬ 
tinesses  of  our  profession.  In  my  daily  efforts  at  com¬ 
position,  and  the  preparation  of  my  voice  for  public 
speaking,  I  try  to  keep  these  things  in  view.  I  am 
thus  able  to  give  such  exercises  more  dignity  and  a 
thousand  times  more  interest.  Without  some  such 
definite  aim  I  could  not  endure  them.  Write  me  what 
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you  think.  I  speak  thus  freely  to  you  because  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  credit  me  with  sincerity  and 
acquit  me  of  affectation— or  mere  talk,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  essence  .  .  . 

Your  sincere  friend 

THOS.  W.  WILSON 


Wilson’s  doctor’s  thesis  Congressional  Government 
was  published  in  January  1885.  As  Baker  says  “He 
feels  now  that  he  is  really  beginning  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  his  ‘solemn  covenant’  with  Charles  Talcott, 
and  yet  he  is  strangely  not  satisfied.”  Apparently 
Ellen  Axson  seeks  to  know  the  reason  for  his  despair 
and  Wilson  writes  to  her  as  follows  on  February  24. 
(Baker,  I,  227-230.) 


Yes.  .  .  there  is,  and  has  long  been,  in  my  mind  a 
“lurking  sense  of  disappointment  and  loss,  as  if  I  had 
missed  from  my  life  something  upon  which  both  my 
gifts  and  inclinations  gave  me  a  claim”;  I  do  feel  a 
very  real  regret  that  I  have  been  shut  out  from  my 
heart’s  primary— ambition  and  purpose,  which 

was,  to  take  an  active,  if  possible  a  leading,  part  in 
public  life,  and  strike  out  for  myself,  if  I  had  the 
ability,  a  statesmans  career.  That  is  my  heart’s— or, 
rather,  my  mincT s— deepest  secret.  .  .  .  But  don’t  mis¬ 
take  the  feeling  for  more  than  it  is.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  regret;  and  the  more  I  study  the  conditions  of 
public  service  in  this  country  the  less  personal  does 
the  regret  become.  My  disappointment  is  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  career  in  this  country 
for  anybody,  rather  than  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  me.  Had  I  had  independent  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  even  of  the  most  modest  proportions,  I  should 
doubtless  have  sought  an  entrance  into  politics  any¬ 
how,  and  have  tried  to  fight  my  way  to  predominant 
influence  even  amidst  the  hurly-burly  and  helter- 
skelter  of  Congress.  I  have  a  strong  instinct  of  leader¬ 
ship,  an  unmistakably  oratorical  temperament,  and 
the  keenest  possible  delight  in  affairs;  and  it  has  re- 
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quired  very  constant  and  stringent  schooling  to  con¬ 
tent  me  with  the  sober  methods  of  the  scholar  and  the 
man  of  letters.  I  have  no  patience  for  the  tedious  toil 
of  what  is  known  as  “research”;  I  have  a  passion  for 
interpreting  great  thoughts  to  the  world;  I  should  be 
complete  if  I  could  inspire  a  great  movement  of 
opinion,  if  I  could  read  the  experiences  of  the  past 
into  the  practical  life  of  the  men  of  to-day  and  so 
communicate  the  thought  to  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  as  to  impel  them  to  great  political 
achievements.  Burke  was  a  very  much  greater  man 
than  Cobden  or  Bright;  but  the  work  of  Cobden  and 
Bright  is  much  nearer  to  the  measure  of  my  powers, 
it  seems  to  me,  than  the  writing  of  imperishable 
thoughts  upon  the  greatest  problems  of  politics,  which 
was  Burke’s  mission.  I  think  with  you  .  .  .  that  “of  all 
the  world’s  workers  those  which  take  by  far  the 
highest  rank  are  the  writers  of  noble  books.”  If  one 
could  choose  between  the  two  careers,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  had  the  capacity  for  either,  “it  seems  to 
me  there  would  be  no  room  for  hesitation  even.”  But 
my  feeling  has  been  that  such  literary  talents  as  I 
have  are  secondary  to  my  equipment  for  other  things: 
that  my  power  to  write  was  meant  to  be  a  handmaiden 
to  my  power  to  speak  and  to  organize  action.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  have  been  all  along 
entirely  misled  in  this  view:  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
providential  ordering  of  mv  life  as  conclusive  on  that 
point.  Certainly  I  have  taken  the  course  which  will, 
with  God’s  favour,  enable  me  to  realize  m.ost  of  what 
I  at  first  proposed  to  myself,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least 
reoine  at  the  necessity  which  has  shut  me  out  from  all 
other  courses  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  made  these  confessions  so  fully  before:  I  did 
not  want  even  to  seem  to  be  discontented  with  my  lot 
in  life.  I  shall  write  with  no  less  diligence  of  prenar- 
ation,  both  moral  and  mental,  and  with  no  less  effort 
to  put  all  that  is  best  of  myself  into  my  books  because 
I  have  had  to  give  up  a  cherished  ambition  to  be  an 
actor  in  the  affairs  about  which  only  mv  pen  can  now 
be  busy.  The  new  channels  of  work  shall  not  clog  my 
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enthusiasm,  and  nothing  shall  lower  my  ideals  or 
make  a  pause  in  my  effort  to  realize  themi  One  thing 
there  is  which  I  have  now  that  I  did  not  have  when  I 
dreamed  and  planned  about  a  career  as  statesman  and 
orator;  one  thing  that  I  had  no  conception  o£  then, 
and  which  is  more  to  me  than  the  strength  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  any  ambition:— that  one  priceless,  ines¬ 
timable  thing  is  your  love. 


Although  Wilson  wrote  with  considerable  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  preceding  letter,  by  November  14,  1886, 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  Talcott  reprinted  below,  he 
appears  to  have  withstood  the  earlier  mood  of  despair 
and  now  is  eager  to  secure  the  support  of  his  old 
friend  in  achieving  his  ambitions  through  practical 
pohtics.  Much  has  been  written  about  Wilson,  the 
scholar  turned  pohtician,  with  expression  of  some 
surprise  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  so  much  as 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  to  effect  such  drastic 
domestic  reforms  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  disclosed  here,  however,  that  Wilson,  the  acade- 
mecian,  had  long  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
understanding  the  practical  tactics  of  the  arena.  ( The 
letter  below  appears  in  Baker,  I,  279-281.) 


After  my  winter  had  been  hurried  away  in  the  un¬ 
accustomed,  and  therefore  arduous  duties  of  the  class¬ 
room,  my  summer  vacation  was  swallowed  up  by 
work  on  a  textbook  on  Government  which  I  have  been 
rash  enough  to  undertake  for  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  of 
Boston.  But  Mrs.  Wilson  could  tell  you  how,  mean¬ 
while,  my  thoughts  have  constantly  reverted  to  our 
old  compact,  of  life-long  cooperation,  made  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  to  my  old  faith,  embodied  in  that  contract, 
that  we  could  keep  our  friendship  fresh,  not  a  mere 
thing  of  memory  and  of  boyish  association,  but  a 
thing  of  ever  renewed  vigour  and  steady  growth,  by 
substituting  a  common  cause,  a  common  purpose  of 
public  service,  for  the  actual  social  companionship 
which  we  cannot  have.  And,  now  that  I  have  at  last 
a  little  leisure  for  writing  to  you,  I  am  going  back  to 
make  some  more  observations  and  confessions  to  you 
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on  that  old  text.  If  you  are  tired  of  the  text,  I  trust  to 
your  honesty  to  say  so.  Your  saying  so  will  not  check 
any  of  the  old  love;  it  wiU  only  make  me  feel  a  whit 
lonelier  in  the  lines  of  work  I  have  chosen.  For  in  the 
thinking  and  writing  I  am  trying  to  do,  I  constantly 
feel  the  disadvantages  of  the  closet.  I  want  to  keep 
close  to  the  practical  and  the  practicable  in  politics; 
my  ambition  is  to  add  something  to  the  statesmanship 
of  the  country,  if  that  something  be  only  thought,  and 
not  the  old  achievement  of  which  I  used  to  dream 
when  I  hoped  that  I  might  enter  practical  politics.  I 
seek,  therefore,  in  the  acquaintances  I  make,  not  other 
‘"professors,”  not  other  hook-politicians,  but  men  who 
have  direct  touch  of  the  world;  in  order  that  I  may 
study  affairs,  rather  than  doctrine.  But  the  “practical 
men”  I  meet  have  not  broad  horizons;  they  are  not 
students  of  affairs:  they  learn  what  they  know  rather 
by  friction  than  by  rational  observation;  they  are  at 
opposite  extreme  from  the  men  of  books,  who  are  all 
horizon,— and  the  one  extreme  is  as  fatal  to  balanced 
thought  as  the  other.  Now  you,  Charlie,  are  both  in 
affairs  and  studious  of  them;  if  ever  I  met  a  fellow 
with  whose  ways  of  thinking  I  could  sympathize,  and 
from  whom,  consequently,  I  could  receive  aid  and 
comfort,  thou  art  the  man,— and  I  need  you.  If  you 
need  me  in  any  degree,  the  old  compact  between  us 
is,  therefore,  ipso  facto  renewed. 

I  believe,  Charlie,  that  if  a  band  of  young  fellows 
( say  ten  or  twelve )  could  get  together  ( and  by  “get¬ 
ting  together”  I  mean  getting  their  opinions  together, 
whether  by  circular  correspondence  or  other  means) 
upon  a  common  platform,  and,  having  gotten  together 
on  good  solid  planks  with  reference  to  the  questions  of 
the  immediate  future,  should  raise  a  united  voice  in 
such  periodicals,  great  or  small,  as  they  could  gain 
access  to,  gradually  working  their  way  out,  by  means 
of  a  real  understanding  of  the  questions  they  handled, 
to  a  position  of  prominence  and  acknowledged  auth¬ 
ority  in  the  public  prints,  and  so  in  the  public  mind, 
a  long  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  the  for¬ 
mation  of  such  a  new  political  sentiment  and  party  as 
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the  country  stands  in  such  pressing  need  of,— and  I 
am  ambitious  that  we  should  have  a  hand  in  forming 
such  a  group.  All  the  country  needs  is  a  new  and  sin¬ 
cere  body  of  thought  in  politics,  coherently,  distinctly, 
and  boldly  uttered  by  men  who  are  sure  of  their 
ground.  The  power  of  men  like  Henry  George  seems 
to  me  to  mean  that;  and  why  should  not  men  who 
have  sane  purposes  avail  themselves  of  this  thirst  & 
enthusiasm  for  better,  higher,  more  hopeful  purpose 
in  politics  than  either  of  the  present,  moribund  parties 
can  give?  .  .  . 

Your  sincere  friend, 
WOODROW  WILSON 


This  intimate  letter  to  his  father  was  written  while 
Wilson  was  teaching  at  Wesleyan  University,  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut.  Baker  states  that  the  two  years 
there  were  among  Wilson’s  happiest.  The  “Dode” 
referred  to  is  his  younger  brother  Joseph. 


106  High  Street,  Middletown,  Ct. 

16  December,  1888. 

My  Precious  Father, 

My  thoughts  are  full  of  you  and  dear  *Dode"  all 
the  time.  Tennessee  seems  so  far  away  for  a  chap  as 
hungry  as  I  am  for  a  sight  of  the  two  men  whom  I 
love.  As  the  Christmas  recess  approaches  I  realize, 
as  I  have  so  often  before,  the  pain  there  is  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  holiday  and  rejoicing  away  from  you.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  chief  things  about  which  I  feel  most 
warranted  in  rejoicing  is  that  I  am  your  son.  I  realize 
the  benefit  of  being  your  son  more  and  more  as  my 
talents  and  experience  grow,  I  recognize  the  strength 
growing  in  me  as  of  the  nature  of  your  strength:  I 
become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  hereditary 
wealth  I  possess,  the  capital  of  principle,  of  literary 
force  and  skill,  of  capacity  of  first-hand  thought;  and 
I  feel  daily  more  and  more  bent  toward  creating  in 
my  own  children  that  combined  respect  and  tender 
devotion  for  their  father  that  you  gave  your  children 
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for  you.  Oh,  how  happy  I  should  be,  if  I  could  make 
them  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  youl  You  have  given 
me  a  love  that  grows,  that  is  stronger  in  me  now  that 
I  am  a  man  than  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  which 
will  be  stronger  in  me  when  I  am  an  old  man  than 
it  is  now— a  love,  in  brief,  that  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  reason,  and  not  in  filial  instinct  merely— a  love  rest¬ 
ing  upon  abiding  foundations  of  service,  recognizing 
you  as  in  a  certain  very  real  sense  the  author  of  all 
I  have  to  be  grateful  for.  I  bless  God  for  my  noble, 
strong,  and  saintly  mother  and  for  my  incomparable 
father.  Ask  ‘Dode’  if  he  does  not  subscribe?  And  tell 
him  that  I  love  my  brother  passionately. 

We  have  had  about  three  months  of  continuously 
bad  weather  here  and  are  proportionately  ‘under  the 
weather’  with  various  forms  and  degrees  of  cold;  but 
fine  cold  days  have  come  at  last  and  we  are  one  and 
all  getting  on  our  feet  again.  We’ll  get  used  to  this 
villanous  climate  by-and-by,  doubtless.  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  the  Burney  House  is  snug  and 
dry  in  winter.  I  sincerely  hope  the  rigors  of  the  Clarks¬ 
ville  weather  may  not  get  at  you  in  it.  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  Elbe’s  cousin,  Mary  Hoyt,  to  come  up  from 
Bryn  Mawr  to  spend  the  holidays  with  us.  Ellie  joins 
me  in  unbounded  love  to  you  both. 

Your  devoted  son, 

WOODROW. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  David  B.  Jones, 
of  Chicago,  on  September  25,  1910,  just  as  Wilson’s 
campaign  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  was  getting 
under  way.  Jones,  a  trustee  of  Princeton  University, 
had  been  one  of  Wilson’s  closest  friends  and  a  loyal 
supporter  and,  anticipating  that  the  campaign  would 
be  an  expensive  undertaking  for  a  college  professor 
and  president  who  had  not  been  able  to  lay  aside 
any  money,  had  sent  Wilson  a  check.  This  was 
Wilson’s  reply  and  is  quoted  in  Baker,  III,  84-85. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  letters  that  were 
very  encouraging  to  receive  but  that  did  not  matter. 
Yours  does  matter,  and  I  have  had  to  wait  till  Sun- 
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day  to  get  the  leisure  of  heart  and  mind  to  reply  to 
it  as  I  wished,— in  a  letter  written  by  myself,  with  this 
mechanical  pen  of  mine. 

I  know  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  returning  the 
cheque,  because  I  know  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
sent,  and  hope  that  I  know  the  trust  and  afiection  it 
stands  for.  I  do  not  remember  anything  that  ever 
touched  me  more  or  made  me  happier.  You  have 
treated  me  as  you  would  have  treated  your  own 
brother.  I  feel  as  I  never  did  before  the  value  and 
the  beauty  of  the  friendship  you  have  honoured  me 
with. 

But  I  want  to  say,  if  possible,  that  I  paid  every 
cent  of  my  own  personal  expenses  in  this  campaign 
out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  do  not  think  that  they  will 
run  above  a  few  hundred  dollars;  and  I  have  arranged 
to  deliver  three  addresses  after  the  election  which 
will  net  me  five  hundred  dollars  in  fees.  I  made  the 
engagements  with  the  express  purpose  of  earning  the 
money  for  that  object.  Friends  at  every  turn  are  put¬ 
ting  their  automobiles  at  my  service;  I  shall  have  only 
hotel  bills,  the  fares  for  short  railway  journeys,  and 
the  fees  for  extra  stenographic  services  to  pay.  It  will 
not  come  to  much,  all  put  together.  If  I  get  stuck,  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  you  for  what  I  cannot  do. 
You  have  made  that  possible  by  the  way  you  have 
done  this  and  by  what  I  see  between  the  fines  of 
your  generous  letters. 

I  only  hope  that  I  shall  prove  worthy  of  such  trust 
and  friendship.  It  warms  my  heart  securely  against 
the  chills  and  discouragements  that  are  sure  to  come 
in  this  distracted  field  of  politics.  I  am  grateful  with 
a  deep  gratitude  that  I  hope  will  make  me  a  better 
man. 

I  am  booked  for  twenty-seven  speeches  in  the  next 
four  and  a  half  weeks;  but  if  you  are  to  be  East  I 
simply  must  have  a  talk  with  you  about  what  is  to  be 
done  here. 

Please  give  my  warmest  regards  to  your  brother. 

Gratefully  and  affectionately  Yours, 
WOODROW  WILSON. 
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The  editor  has  no  hesitancy  in  including  a  letter 
from  Wilson  to  Mrs.  Mary  Peck  Hulbert.  His  biog¬ 
raphers  have  succeeded  in  exposing  the  true  facts 
regarding  this  friendship  upon  which  Wilson’s  polit¬ 
ical  opposition  in  the  1912  and  1916  presidential 
campaigns  attempted  to  cast  some  reflection. 

Wilson  had  written  to  Mrs.  Hulbert  shortly  after 
his  wife’s  death  that  “God  has  stricken  me  almost 
beyond  what  I  can  bear.”  (Baker,  IV,  480.)  The 
following  passage  reprinted  from  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Hulbert  on  August  23,  1914,  and  quoted  in  Baker, 
V,  54,  reveals  a  man  in  despair  over  the  death  of 
his  wife. 


I  never  understood  before  what  a  broken  heart 
meant,  and  did  for  a  man.  It  just  means  that  he  lives 
by  the  compulsion  of  necessity  and  duty  only  and 
has  no  other  motive  force.  Business,  the  business  of 
a  great  country  that  must  be  done  and  cannot  wait, 
the  problems  that  it  would  be  deep  unfaithfulness  not 
to  give  my  best  powers  to  because  a  great  people  has 
trusted  me,  have  been  my  salvation;  but,  Oh!  how 
hard,  how  desperately  hard,  it  has  been  to  face 
them,  and  to  face  them  worthily!  Every  night  finds 
me  exhausted,— dead  in  heart  and  body,  weighed 
down  with  a  leaden  indifference  and  despair  (so  far 
as  everything  concerning  myself  is  concerned).  I  am 
making  a  brave  fight,  the  best  I  know  how  to  make, 
to  work  out  into  the  light  and  see  my  way.  And  I  am 
not  ungrateful:  how  could  I  be  when  I  had  her  so 
many  happy,  happy  years.  God  helping  me,  I  shall 
regain  command  of  myself  and  be  fit  for  my  duties 
again.  For  a  little  while  it  must  be  only  a  matter  of 
exhausting  will  power. 


Wilson  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his 
daughter  Jessie  (Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre)  shortly  after 
she  left  the  White  House  where  her  son,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  first  grandchild  had  been  bom.  It  discloses  a 
devoted  father  still  depressed  over  the  death  of  his 
wife.  (Baker,  V,  146.) 

The  grandchild  is  now  the  Dean  of  National  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Very  Reverend 
Francis  B.  Sayre. 
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My  Darling  Jessie,  14  March,  1915. 

I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  1  think  I  have  been 
so  long  acknowledging  the  dear  letter  from  you  that 
made  me  so  happy,  and  touched  me  so  deeply.  You 
cannot  know,  I  fear,  what  it  meant  to  me  to  have  you 
say  that  I  had  in  some  sort  taken  your  incomparable 
mothers  place  when  you  were  here  I  Ahl  how  little  I 
knew  how!  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  do  more  than 
just  let  you  feel  as  well  as  I  knew  how  the  infinite 
tenderness  I  felt  and  the  longing  that  was  at  my 
heart  to  make  up  for  what  can  never  be  made  up  for 
either  to  you,  my  sweet  daughter,  nor  to  me  nor  to 
anyone  who  ever  had  a  chance  to  know  how  sweet 
and  loving  and  infinitely  rewarding  she  was.  I  can¬ 
not  yet  trust  myself  to  speak  much  of  her,  even  in 
writing.  My  heart  has  somehow  been  stricken  dumb. 
I  felt  so  dumb  when  you  were  here,  dear.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  say  the  things  that  were  in  my  heart 
about  you  and  the  baby  and  all  the  crowding  thoughts 
that  made  my  heart  ache  with  its  fulness.  I  had  to 
trust  you  to  see  them;  and  your  dear  letter  makes  me 
hope  that  you  did.  I  can  talk  about  most  things  but 
I  always  have  been  helpless  about  putting  into  words 
the  things  I  feel  most  deeply,  the  things  that  mean 
most  to  me;  and  just  now  my  heart  is  particularly 
voiceless.  But  I  do  love  you  and  yours,  my  dear,  more 
than  words  can  say,  and  there  is  added  to  my  love 
now  the  mother  tenderness  which  I  know  the  depths 
and  beauties  of  in  her  heart.  She  was  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  deepest,  truest,  noblest  lover  I  ever  knew 
or  ever  heard  those  who  knew  the  human  heart  wish 
fori— It  is  delightful  to  hear  how  well  everything  goes 
with  you.  God  bless  you.  You  will  have  heard  of 
Mac’s  operation.  He  has  come  out  of  it  finely:  and  is 
doing  as  well  as  anyone  could  in  the  circumstances. 
Nell  is  here  with  us,  of  course,  and  as  steady  and 
brave  as  usual.  Nothing  happens  to  the  rest  of  us 
except  daily  crises  in  foreign  affairs. 

Love  beyond  measure  from  us  all  to  you  all. 

Your  loving 
FATHER. 
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A  famous  Wilson  communication  is  the  telegram 
he  addressed  on  September  29,  1916,  to  Jeremiah  A. 
O’Leary.  During  the  1916  presidential  campaign  the 
Democrats  had  attempted  to  attract  the  support  of  the 
hyphenates,  but  Wilson  would  not  encourage  them. 
When  O’Leary,  President  of  an  Irish  anti-British 
organization,  the  American  Truth  Society,  prodded 
Wilson  to  state  his  views  publicly,  Wilson  sent  the 
message  reprinted  below,  recorded  in  Baker,  VI,  290. 
It  was  reprinted  in  The  New  York  Times  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  left  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that 
Wilson  could  speak  with  a  sharp  tongue.  The  mes¬ 
sage  assumed  greater  significance  when  it  appeared 
in  the  press  along  with  the  revelation  of  Hughes’ 
negotiations  with  the  German-Americans  and  Irish- 
Americans  and  their  plot  to  defeat  Wilson.  To 
O’Leary  Wilson  wired  the  following: 


I  would  feel  deeply  mortified  to  have  you  or  any¬ 
body  like  you  vote  for  me.  Since  you  have  access  to 
many  disloyal  Americans  and  I  have  not  I  will  ask  you 
to  convey  this  message  to  them. 


As  the  1916  election  approached,  Wilson  felt  that 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  Republican  candidate, 
stood  a  good  chance  of  winning.  Realizing  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation  which  would  confront  the 
United  States  should  Hughes  be  successful  and  un¬ 
able  to  assume  office  until  four  months  later  in 
March,  Wilson  addressed  the  letter  reprinted  below 
to  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansiim.  It  was  Wilson’s 
suggestion  that,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  would 
face  the  United  States  in  a  world  at  war,  he  would 
ask  Lansing  to  resign  and  name  Hughes  his  successor. 
As  soon  as  Hughes  could  take  over  the  office,  Wilson 
and  Vice-President  Marshall  would  resign,  leaving 
Hughes  free  as  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  to  the 
presidency. 

Robert  Lansing  writing  in  1935  in  his  War  Memoirs 
pp.  165-166,  recalls  the  circiunstances  smrounding 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  him  the  day  after  the 
election.  It  was  marked  “most  confidential,”  to  be 
opened  by  Lansmg  only.  Appraising  the  significance 
of  this  communication,  Lansing  has  Qiis  to  say;  “The 
letter  shows  very  clearly  that  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
first  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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purpose  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people  at  once  without  waiting  for  his  presidential 
term  to  expire.  He  did  not  think  of  himself  but  of 
his  country.  It  shows  how  intense  was  his  patriotism 
and  how  loyal  he  was  to  the  people  whom  he  served. 
No  better  evidence  can  be  offered  to  prove  the  high 
type  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  statesmanship  and  the  purity 
of  the  motives  which  inspired  him  in  the  conduct 
of  his  great  office.  He  considered  this  proposed  action 
a  public  duty,  not  a  personal  sacrifice.  If  Mr.  Hughes 
had  been  elected,  all  the  world  would  have  had  this 
evidence  of  the  President’s  great  spirit,  and  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  American  people  should 
not  know  the  loyal  intent  of  the  man  whom  they 
chose  in  1916  to  continue  in  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.”  That  this  testimony  comes 
from  one  who  broke  with  Wilson  under  rather  un¬ 
happy  circumstances  makes  these  statements  all  the 
more  impressive.  (The  letter  is  reprinted  in  Baker, 
VI,  292-293.) 


Shadow  Lawn,  New  Jersey, 

5  November,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary, 

There  is  a  matter  which  has  occupied  my  thoughts 
throughout  the  campaign  and  which  I  want  to  lay 
before  you  before  the  election,  while  I  can  discuss 
it  without  any  touch  of  feeling  as  to  the  result. 

Again  and  again  the  question  has  arisen  in  my 
mind.  What  would  it  be  my  duty  to  do  were  Mr. 
Hughes  to  be  elected?  Four  months  would  elapse  be¬ 
fore  he  could  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  during  those  four  months  I  would  be 
without  such  moral  backing  from  the  nation  as  would 
be  necessary  to  steady  and  control  our  relations  with 
other  governments.  I  would  be  known  to  be  the  re¬ 
jected,  not  the  accredited,  spokesman  of  the  country; 
and  yet  the  accredited  spokesman  would  be  without 
legal  authority  to  speak  for  the  nation.  Such  a  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers. 
The  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
would  in  effect  have  been  taken  out  of  my  hands  and 
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yet  its  new  definition  would  be  impossible  until 
March. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  reheve  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  perils  of  such  a  situation  at  once.  The  course 
I  have  in  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  Vice  President;  but,  if  I  could  gain 
his  consent  to  the  plan,  I  would  ask  your  permission 
to  invite  Mr.  Hughes  to  become  Secretary  of  State 
and  would  then  join  the  Vice  President  in  resigning, 
and  thus  open  to  Mr.  Hughes  the  immediate  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  presidency. 

All  my  life  long  I  have  advocated  some  such  re¬ 
sponsible  government  for  the  United  States  as  other 
constitutional  systems  afford  as  of  course,  and  as  such 
action  on  my  part  would  inaugurate,  at  least  by  ex¬ 
ample.  Responsible  government  means  government 
by  those  whom  the  people  trust,  and  trust  at  the  time 
of  decision  and  action.  The  whole  country  has  long 
perceived,  without  knowing  how  to  remedy,  the  ex¬ 
treme  disadvantage  of  having  to  live  for  four  months 
after  a(n)  election  under  a  party  whose  guidance 
had  been  rejected  at  the  polls.  Here  is  the  remedy, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned.  In 
ordinary  times  it  would  perhaps  not  be  necessary  to 
apply  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  imperatively  necessary.  The 
choice  of  policy  in  respect  of  our  foreign  relations 
rests  with  the  Executive.  No  such  critical  circum¬ 
stances  in  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  have  ever  be¬ 
fore  existed.  It  would  be  my  duty  to  step  aside  so  that 
there  would  be  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  how  that 
policy  was  to  be  directed,  towards  what  objects  and 
by  what  means.  I  would  have  no  right  to  risk  the 
peace  of  the  nation  by  remaining  in  office  after  I  had 
lost  my  authority. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  your  own  judgment  will 
run  with  mine  in  this  critical  matter. 

Cordially  and  faithfully  Yrs. 
WOODROW  WILSON. 

P.S.  I  beg  that  you  will  regard  this  as  in  the 
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strictest  sense  confidential  until  I  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  v^ith  you  in  person,  should 
circumstances  make  it  a  practical  problem  of  duty. 


W.W. 


PRINCETON  FOR  THE  NATION’S  SERVICE 

The  Princeton  Inaugural,  which  provides  evidence 
of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Wilson,  as  educator,  is 
reprinted  here  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers. 

It  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  III 
( November  1,  1902),  89-98,  and  it  wiU  be  found  also 
in  Baker,  Ray  Stannard  and  William  E.  Dodd  (eds.). 
The  Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (6  vols.. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1925-1927),  College  and  State, 

I,  443-461.  Citations  to  selections  by  Wilson,  re¬ 
printed  in  this  volume,  are  made  for  the  reader  s 
convenience  wherever  possible  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  the  Public  Papers,  by  Baker  and  Dodd. 

A  member  of  the  Princeton  Class  of  1879,  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  the  field  of  government  and 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  lecturer,  at  age  45,  Wilson  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1902.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  Alma 
Mater  had  offered  Wilson  its  presidency  just  after  his 
acceptance  at  Princeton.  Among  letters  to  his  friend. 
Heath  Dabney,  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
University  of  Virginia’s  Alderman  Library  there  is 
one  dated  10  November  1902,  in  which  Wilson  states, 
“It  is  true  that  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  was  offered  to  me  .  . 

It  was  this  speech  defivered  on  October  25,  1902, 
revealing  both  the  conservative  and  the  hberal,  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  editor 
of  World's  Work,  and  George  Harvey,  of  Harpers 
Weekly,  the  latter  of  whom  was  to  help  launch 
Wilson  on  his  poHtical  career. 

Tlie  editor  regrets  that  due  to  limitations  of  space 
only  portions  of  this  address  are  reprinted  here. 


We  are  but  men  of  a  single  generation  in  the  long 
life  of  an  institution  which  shall  still  be  young  when 
we  are  dead,  but  while  we  five  her  life  is  in  us. 
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What  we  conceive  she  conceives.  In  planning  for 
Princeton,  moreover,  we  are  planning  for  the  country. 
The  service  of  institutions  of  learning  is  not  private, 
but  public.  It  is  plain  what  the  nation  needs  as  its 
affairs  grow  more  and  more  complex  and  its  interests 
begin  to  touch  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  needs  eflBcient 
and  enlightened  men.  The  universities  of  the  country 
must  take  part  in  supplying  them. 

American  universities  serve  a  free  nation  whose 
progress,  whose  power,  whose  prosperity,  whose  hap¬ 
piness,  whose  integrity  depend  upon  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  sound  sense  and  equipment  of  the  rank 
and  file.  Their  history,  moreover,  has  set  them  apart 
to  a  character  and  service  of  their  own.  They  are 
not  mere  seminaries  of  scholars.  They  never  can  be. 
Most  of  them,  the  greatest  of  them  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  were  first  of  all  great  colleges  before  they 
became  universities;  and  their  task  is  two-fold:  the 
production  of  a  great  body  of  informed  and  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  the  production  of  a  small  body  of  trained 
scholars  and  investigators.  It  is  one  of  their  functions 
to  take  large  bodies  of  young  men  up  to  the  places 
of  outlook  whence  the  world  of  thought  and  affairs 
is  to  be  viewed;  it  is  another  of  their  functions  to  take 
some  men,  a  little  more  mature,  a  little  more  studious, 
men  self-selected  by  aptitude  and  industry,  into  the 
quiet  libraries  and  laboratories  where  the  close  con¬ 
tacts  of  study  are  learned  which  yield  the  world  new 
insight  into  the  processes  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of 
the  human  spirit.  These  two  functions  are  not  to  be 
performed  separately,  but  side  by  side,  and  are  to  be 
informed  with  one  spirit,  the  spirit  of  enlightenment, 
a  spirit  of  learning  which  is  neither  superficial  nor 
pedantic,  which  values  life  more  than  it  values  the 
mere  acquisitions  of  the  mind. 


Though  the  university  may  dispense  with  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  professional  schools  may  not  dispense 
with  the  university.  Professional  schools  have  no¬ 
where  their  right  atmosphere  and  association  except 
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where  they  are  parts  of  a  university  and  share  its 
spirit  and  method.  They  must  love  learning  as  well 
as  professional  success  in  order  to  have  their  perfect 
usefulness.  This  is  not  the  verdict  of  the  universities 
merely  but  of  the  professional  men  themselves,  spoken 
out  of  hard  experience  of  the  facts  of  business. 


The  modem  world  nowhere  shows  a  closeted  pro¬ 
fession  shut  in  to  a  narrow  round  of  technical  func¬ 
tions  to  which  no  knowledge  of  the  outside  world 
need  ever  penetrate.  Whatever  our  calling,  our 
thoughts  must  often  be  afield  among  men  of  many 
kinds,  amidst  interests  as  various  as  the  phases  of 
modem  life.  The  managing  minds  of  the  world,  even 
the  efficient  working  minds  of  the  world,  must  be 
equipped  for  a  mastery  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
adaptability,  play,  an  initiative  which  transcends  the 
bounds  of  mere  technical  training.  Technical  schools 
whose  training  is  not  built  up  on  the  foundations  of 
a  broad  and  general  discipline  cannot  impart  this. 
The  stuff  they  work  upon  must  be  prepared  for  them 
by  processes  which  produce  fibre  and  elasticity,  and 
their  own  methods  must  be  shot  through  with  the 
impulses  of  the  university. 

It  is  this  that  makes  our  age  and  our  task  so  inter¬ 
esting:  this  complex  interdependence  and  interrela¬ 
tion  of  all  the  processes  which  prepare  the  mind  for 
effectual  service:  this  necessity  that  the  merchant  and 
the  financier  should  have  travelled  minds,  the  engi¬ 
neer  a  knowledge  of  books  and  men,  the  lawyer  a 
wide  view  of  affairs,  the  physician  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  abstract  data  of  science,  and  that  the 
closeted  scholar  himself  should  throw  his  windows 
open  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 


Learning  is  not  divided.  Its  kingdom  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  centered,  unitary,  single.  The  processes  of 
instruction  which  fit  a  large  body  of  young  men  to 
serve  their  generation  with  powers  released  and  fit 
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for  great  tasks  ought  also  to  serve  as  the  initial  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  scholars  and  investigators  are  made. 

**••••#•««•••• 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  fine  conception  of 
a  general  training  which  led  our  fathers,  in  die  days 
when  men  knew  how  to  build  great  states,  to  build 
great  colleges  also  to  sustain  them.  No  man  who 
knows  the  world  has  ever  supposed  that  a  day  would 
come  when  eveiy  young  man  would  seek  a  college 
training.  The  college  is  not  for  the  majority  who 
carry  forward  the  common  labour  of  the  world,  nor 
even  for  those  who  work  at  the  skilled  handicrafts 
which  multiply  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  complex  modem  life.  It  is  for  the  minority  who 
plan,  who  conceive,  who  superintend,  who  mediate 
between  group  and  group  and  must  see  the  wide 
stage  as  a  whole.  Democratic  nations  must  be  served 
in  this  wise  no  less  than  those  whose  leaders  are 
chosen  by  birth  and  privilege;  and  the  college  is  no 
less  democratic  because  it  is  for  those  who  play  a 
special  part.  I  know  that  there  are  men  of  genius 
who  play  these  parts  of  captaincy  and  yet  have  never 
been  in  the  classrooms  of  a  college,  whose  only  school 
has  been  the  world  itself.  The  world  is  an  excellent 
school  for  those  who  have  vision  and  self-discipline 
enough  to  use  it.  It  works  in  this  wise,  in  part,  upon 
us  all.  Raw  lads  are  made  men  of  by  the  mere  sweep 
of  their  lives  through  the  various  schools  of  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  this  very  sweep  of  life  that  we  wish  to 
bring  to  the  consciousness  of  young  men  by  the 
shorter  processes  of  the  college. 

We  seek  in  our  general  education,  not  universal 
knowledge,  but  the  opening  up  of  the  mind  to  a 
catholic  appreciation  of  the  best  achievements  of  men 
and  the  best  processes  of  thought  since  days  of 
thought  set  in.  We  seek  to  apprise  young  men  of 
what  has  been  settled  and  made  sure  of,  of  the  think¬ 
ing  that  has  been  carried  through  and  made  an  end 
of. 
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No  task,  rightly  done,  is  truly  private.  It  is  part 
of  the  world’s  work.  The  subtle  and  yet  universal 
connections  of  things  are  what  the  truly  educated 
man,  be  he  man  of  science,  man  of  letters,  or  states¬ 
man,  must  keep  always  in  his  thought,  if  he  would 
fit  his  work  to  the  work  of  the  world.  His  adjust¬ 
ment  is  as  important  as  his  energy. 

We  mean,  so  soon  as  our  generous  friends  have 
arranged  their  private  finances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  release  for  our  use  enough  money  for 
the  purpose,  to  build  a  notable  graduate  college.  I 
say  ‘"build”  because  it  will  be  not  only  a  body  of 
teachers  and  students  but  also  a  college  of  residence, 
where  men  shall  live  together  in  the  close  and  whole¬ 
some  comradeships  of  learning.  We  shall  build  it,  not 
apart,  but  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  very  heart,  the 
geographical  heart,  of  the  university;  and  its  comrade¬ 
ship  shall  be  for  young  men  and  old,  for  the  novice 
as  well  as  for  the  graduate.  It  will  constitute  but  a 
single  term  in  the  scheme  of  coordination  which  is  our 
ideal.  The  windows  of  the  graduate  college  must 
open  straight  upon  the  walks  and  quadrangles  and 
lecture  halls  of  the  studium  generate. 


And  there  are  other  things  besides  mere  material 
success  with  which  we  must  supply  our  generation. 
It  must  be  supplied  with  men  who  care  more  for 
principles  than  for  money,  for  the  right  adjustments 
of  life  than  for  the  gross  accumulations  of  profit.  The 
problems  that  call  for  sober  thoughtfulness  and  mere 
devotion  are  as  pressing  as  those  which  call  for  prac¬ 
tical  efficiency.  We  are  here  not  merely  to  release  the 
faculties  of  men  for  their  own  use,  but  also  to  quicken 
their  social  understanding,  instruct  their  consciences, 
and  give  them  the  catholic  vision  of  those  who  know 
their  just  relations  to  their  fellow  men.  Here  in 
America,  for  every  man  touched  with  nobility,  for 
every  man  touched  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
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social  service  is  the  high  law  of  duty,  and  every 
American  university  must  square  its  standards  by  that 
law  or  lack  its  national  title.  It  is  serving  the  nation 
to  give  men  the  enlightenments  of  a  general  training; 
it  is  serving  the  nation  to  equip  fit  men  for  thorough 
scientific  investigation  and  for  the  tasks  of  exact 
scholarship,  for  science  and  scholarship  carry  the 
truth  forward  from  generation  to  generation  and  give 
the  certain  touch  of  knowledge  to  the  processes  of 
life. 


It  is  true  that  in  order  to  learn  men  must  for  a  little 
while  withdraw  from  action,  must  seek  some  quiet 
place  of  remove  from  the  bustle  of  affairs,  where  their 
thoughts  may  run  clear  and  tranquil,  and  the  heats  of 
business  be  for  the  time  put  off;  but  that  cloistered 
refuge  is  no  place  to  dream  in.  It  is  a  place  for  the 
first  conspectus  of  the  mind,  for  a  thoughtful  poring 
upon  the  map  of  life;  and  the  boundaries  which 
should  emerge  to  the  mind’s  eye  are  not  more  the 
intellectual  than  the  moral  boundaries  of  thought  and 
action.  I  do  not  see  how  any  university  can  afford 
such  an  outlook  if  its  teachings  be  not  informed  with 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  that  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  with  the  energy  of  a  positive  faith.  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  efficiency  in  education  can  have  no  perma¬ 
nent  validity  if  the  efficiency  sought  be  not  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual.  The  ages  of  strong  and  definite 
moral  impulse  have  been  the  ages  of  achievement; 
and  the  moral  impulses  which  have  lifted  highest 
have  come  from  Christian  peoples,— the  moving  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  nation  were  proof  enough  of  that. 
Moral  efficiency  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  funda¬ 
mental  argument  for  liberal  culture. 


I  have  studied  the  history  of  America;  I  have  seen 
her  grow  great  in  the  paths  of  liberty  and  of  progress 
by  following  after  great  ideals.  Every  concrete  thing 
that  she  has  done  has  seemed  to  rise  out  of  some 
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abstract  principle,  some  vision  of  the  mind.  Her 
greatest  victories  have  been  the  victories  of  peace 
and  of  humanity.  And  in  days  quiet  and  troubled 
alike  Princeton  has  stood  for  the  nation  s  service,  to 
produce  men  and  patriots.  *  Her  national  tradition 
began  with  John  Witherspoon,  the  master,  and  James 
Madison,  the  pupil,  and  has  not  been  broken  until 
this  day.  I  do  not  know  what  the  friends  of  this 
sound  and  tested  foundation  may  have  in  store  to 
build  upon  it;  but  whatever  they  add  shall  be  added 
in  that  spirit,  and  with  that  conception  of  duty. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  build  up  learning  and 
increase  power.  A  new  age  is  before  us,  in  which,  it 
would  seem,  we  must  lead  the  world.  No  doubt  we 
shall  set  it  an  example  unprecedented  not  only  in  the 
magnitude  and  telling  perfection  of  our  industries  and 
arts  but  also  in  the  splendid  scale  and  studied  detail 
of  our  university  establishments:  the  spirit  of  the  age 
will  lift  us  to  every  great  enterprise.  But  the  ancient 
spirit  of  sound  learning  will  also  rule  us;  we  shall 
demonstrate  in  our  lecture  rooms  again  and  again, 
with  increasing  volume  of  proof,  the  old  principles 
that  have  made  us  free  and  great;  reading  men  shall 
read  here  the  chastened  thoughts  that  have  kept  us 
young  and  shall  make  us  pure;  the  school  of  learning 
shall  be  the  school  of  memory  and  of  ideal  hope;  and 
the  men  who  spring  from  our  loins  shall  take  their 
lineage  from  the  founders  of  the  republic. 
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DOMESTIC  POLICY  -  “THE  NEW  FREEDOM” 

Wilson's  campaign  speeches  were  published  in 
1913  under  the  title,  The  New  Freedom:  A  Call 
for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Generous  Energies  of 
a  People  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1913)  and 
the  period  of  economic  and  social  reform  which  he 
so  rapidly  and  effectively  carried  through  Congress 
came  to  be  known  as  “The  New  Freedom.”  Empha¬ 
sizing  that  “the  masters  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are  the  combined  capitalists  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States,”  that  “freemen  need 
no  guardians,”  Wilson,  the  campaigner,  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  country  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
revolution  “whereby  America  will  insist  upon  recover¬ 
ing  in  practice  those  ideals  which  she  has  always 
professed,  upon  securing  a  government  devoted  to 
the  general  interest  and  not  to  the  special  interests.” 
Today’s  endorsement  of  most  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  effected  by  the  new  President  early  in  his 
administration  serves  as  an  incontestible  tribute  to 
his  achievements. 


WILSON’S  FIRST  INAUGURAL 

President  Wilson’s  First  Inaugmal,  delivered  on 
March  4,  1913,  “is  one  of  the  most  notable  state¬ 
ments  of  democratic  faith  in  our  pohtical  literature,” 
according  to  Henry  Steele  Commager  in  his  Docu¬ 
ments  of  American  History,  p.  262.  This  address, 
published  in  50  Congressional  Record  2-3  ( 1913), 
may  be  found  also  in  the  Public  Papers,  The  New 
Democracy,  I,  1-6. 


My  Fellow  Citizens: 

There  has  been  a  change  of  government.  It  began 
two  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
became  Democratic  by  a  decisive  majority.  It  has 
now  been  completed.  The  Senate  about  to  assemble 
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will  also  be  Democratic.  The  oflSces  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Democrats.  What  does  the  change  mean?  That  is 
the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  to-day. 
That  is  the  question  I  am  going  to  try  to  answer,  in 
order,  if  I  may,  to  interpret  the  occasion. 

It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success  of  a 
party.  The  success  of  a  party  means  little  except 
when  the  Nation  is  using  that  party  for  a  large  and 
definite  purpose.  No  one  can  mistake  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Nation  now  seeks  to  use  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  It  seeks  to  use  it  to  interpret  a  change 
in  its  own  plans  and  point  of  view.  Some  old  things 
with  which  we  had  grown  familiar,  and  which  had 
begun  to  creep  into  the  very  habit  of  our  thought 
and  of  our  lives,  have  altered  their  aspect  as  we 
have  latterly  looked  critically  upon  them,  with  fresh, 
awakened  eyes;  have  dropped  their  disguises  and 
shown  themselves  alien  and  sinister.  Some  new 
things,  as  we  look  frankly  upon  them,  willing  to 
comprehend  their  real  character,  have  come  to  as¬ 
sume  the  aspect  of  things  long  believed  in  and 
familiar,  stuff  of  our  own  convictions.  We  have  been 
refreshed  by  a  new  insight  into  our  own  life. 

We  see  that  in  many  things  that  life  is  very  great. 
It  is  incomparably  great  in  its  material  aspects,  in  its 
body  of  wealth,  in  the  diversity  and  sweep  of  its 
energy,  in  the  industries  which  have  been  conceived 
and  built  up  by  the  genius  of  individual  men  and 
the  limitless  enterprise  of  groups  of  men.  It  is  great, 
also,  very  great,  in  its  moral  force. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  noble  men  and 
women  exhibited  in  more  striking  forms  the  beauty 
and  the  energy  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and 
counsel  in  their  efforts  to  rectify  wrong,  alleviate 
suffering,  and  set  the  weak  in  the  way  of  strength  and 
hope.  We  have  built  up,  moreover,  a  great  system 
of  government,  which  has  stood  through  a  long  age 
as  in  many  respects  a  model  for  those  who  seek  to 
set  liberty  upon  foundations  that  will  endure  against 
fortuitous  change,  against  storm  and  accident.  Our 
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life  contains  every  great  thing,  and  contains  it  in  rich 
abundance. 

But  the  evil  has  come  with  the  good,  and  much 
fine  gold  has  been  corroded.  With  riches  has  come 
inexcusable  waste.  We  have  squandered  a  great 
part  of  what  we  might  have  used,  and  have  not 
stopped  to  conserve  the  exceeding  bounty  of  nature, 
without  which  our  genius  for  enterprise  would  have 
been  worthless  and  impotent,  scorning  to  be  careful, 
shamefully  prodigal  as  well  as  admirably  efficient. 
We  have  been  proud  of  our  industrial  achievements, 
but  We  have  not  hitherto  stopped  thoughtfully  enough 
to  count  the  human  cost,  the  cost  of  lives  snuffed 
out,  of  energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  the  fearful 
physical  and  spiritual  cost  to  the  men  and  women 
and  children  upon  whom  the  dead  weight  and  burden 
of  it  all  has  fallen  pitilessly  the  years  through.  The 
groans  and  agony  of  it  all  had  not  yet  reached  our 
ears,  the  solemn,  moving  undertone  of  our  life,  com¬ 
ing  up  out  of  the  mines  and  factories  and  out  of 
every  home  where  the  struggle  had  its  intimate  and 
familiar  seat.  With  the  great  Government  went  many 
deep  secret  things  which  we  too  long  delayed  to  look 
into  and  scrutinize  with  candid,  fearless  eyes.  The 
great  Government  we  loved  has  too  often  been  made 
use  of  for  private  and  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who 
used  it  had  forgotten  the  people. 

At  last  a  vision  has  been  vouchsafed  us  of  our  life 
as  a  whole.  We  see  the  bad  with  the  good,  the  de¬ 
based  and  decadent  with  the  sound  and  vital.  With 
this  vision  we  approach  neW  affairs.  Our  duty  is  to 
cleanse,  to  reconsider,  to  restore,  to  correct  the  evil 
without  impairing  the  good,  to  purify  and  humanize 
every  process  of  our  common  life  without  weakening 
or  sentimentalizing  it.  There  has  been  something 
crude  and  heartless  and  unfeeling  in  our  haste  to 
succeed  and  be  great.  Our  thought  has  been  “Let 
every  man  look  out  for  himself,  let  every  generation 
look  out  for  itself,'’  while  we  reared  giant  machinery 
which  made  it  impossible  that  any  but  those  who 
stood  at  the  levers  of  control  should  have  a  chance 
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to  look  out  for  themselves.  We  had  not  forgotten 
our  morals.  We  remembered  well  enough  that  we 
had  set  up  a  policy  which  was  meant  to  serve  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  standards  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and 
remembered  it  with  pride.  But  we  were  very  heedless 
and  in  a  hurry  to  be  great. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  sober  second  thought. 
The  scales  of  heedlessness  have  fallen  from  our  eyes. 
We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  square  every  process 
of  our  national  life  again  with  the  standards  we  so 
proudly  set  up  at  the  beginning  and  have  always 
carried  at  our  hearts.  Our  work  is  a  work  of  restora¬ 
tion. 

We  have  itemized  with  some  degree  of  particularity 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  altered  and  here  are  some 
of  the  chief  items:  A  tariff  which  cuts  us  off  from 
our  proper  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  vio¬ 
lates  the  just  principles  of  taxation,  and  makes  the 
Government  a  facile  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
private  interests;  a  banking  and  currency  system 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Government  to  sell 
its  bonds  fifty  years  ago  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
concentrating  cash  and  restricting  credits;  an  indus¬ 
trial  system  which,  take  it  on  all  its  sides,  financial 
as  well  as  administrative,  holds  capital  in  leading 
strings,  restricts  the  liberties  and  limits  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  labor,  and  exploits  without  renewing  or 
conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  country;  a 
body  of  agricultural  activities  never  yet  given  the 
efficiency  of  great  business  undertakings  or  served  as 
it  should  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  science 
taken  directly  to  the  farm,  or  afforded  the  facilities 
of  credit  best  suited  to  its  practical  needs;  water¬ 
courses  undeveloped,  waste  places  unreclaimed,  for¬ 
ests  untended,  fast  disappearing  without  plan  or  pros¬ 
pect  of  renewal,  unregarded  waste  heaps  at  every 
mine.  We  have  studied  as  perhaps  no  other  nation 
has  the  most  effective  means  of  production,  but  we 
have  not  studied  cost  or  economy  as  we  should  either 
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as  organizers  of  industry,  as  statesmen,  or  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Nor  have  we  studied  and  perfected  the  means  by 
which  government  may  be  put  at  the  service  of 
humanity,  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Nation, 
the  health  of  its  men  and  its  women  and  its  children, 
as  well  as  their  rights  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
This  is  no  sentimental  duty.  The  firm  basis  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  justice,  not  pity.  These  are  matters  of  justice. 
There  can  be  no  equality  or  opportunity,  the  first 
essential  of  justice  in  the  body  politic,  if  men  and 
women  and  children  be  not  shielded  in  their  lives, 
their  very  vitality,  from  the  consequences  of  great 
industrial  and  social  processes  which  they  can  not 
alter,  control,  or  singly  cope  with.  Society  must  see 
to  it  that  it  does  not  itself  crush  or  weaken  or  dam¬ 
age  its  own  constituent  parts.  The  first  duty  of  law 
is  to  keep  sound  the  society  it  serves.  Sanitary  laws, 
pure  food  laws,  and  laws  determining  conditions  of 
labor  which  individuals  are  powerless  to  determine 
for  themselves  are  intimate  parts  of  the  very  business 
of  justice  and  legal  efficiency. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do,  and 
not  leave  the  others  undone,  the  old-fashioned,  never- 
to-be-neglected,  fundamental  safeguarding  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  of  individual  right.  This  is  the  high  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  new  day:  To  lift  everything  Qiat  con¬ 
cerns  our  life  as  a  Nation  to  the  light  that  shines 
from  the  hearthfire  of  every  man^s  conscience  and 
vision  of  the  right.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
do  this  as  partisans;  it  is  inconceivable  we  should 
do  it  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  as  they  are  or  in  blind 
haste.  We  shall  restore,  not  destroy.  We  shall  deal 
with  our  economic  system  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be 
modified,  not  as  it  might  be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper  to  write  upon;  and  step  by  step  we  shall 
make  it  what  it  should  be,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
question  their  own  wisdom  and  seek  counsel  and 
knowledge,  not  shallow  self-satisfaction  or  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  excursions  whither  they  can  not  tell.  Justice, 
and  only  justice,  shall  always  be  our  motto. 
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And  yet  it  will  be  no  cool  process  of  mere  science. 
The  Nation  has  been  deeply  stirred,  stirred  by  a 
solemn  passion,  stirred  by  the  knowledge  of  wrong, 
of  ideals  lost,  of  government  too  often  debauched 
and  made  an  instrument  of  evil.  The  feelings  with 
which  we  face  this  new  age  of  right  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  sweep  across  our  heartstrings  like  some  air 
out  of  God's  own  presence,  where  justice  and  mercy 
are  reconciled  and  the  judge  and  the  brother  are  one. 
We  know  our  task  to  be  no  mere  task  of  politics  but 
a  task  which  shall  search  us  through  and  through, 
whether  we  be  able  to  understand  our  time  and  the 
need  of  our  people,  whether  we  be  indeed  their 
spokesmen  and  interpreters,  whether  we  have  the 
pure  heart  to  comprehend  and  the  rectified  will  to 
choose  our  high  course  of  action. 

This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it  is  a  day  of  dedica¬ 
tion.  Here  muster,  not  the  forces  of  party,  but  the 
forces  of  humanity.  Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us; 
men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  men’s  hopes  call 
upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up 
to  the  great  trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  summon 
all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men, 
to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if 
they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  mel 


WILSON  ACCEPTS  HIS  RENOMINATION 

Renominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  June  1916,  President  Wilson, 
confronted  with  crises  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
delayed  delivery  of  his  acceptance  speech,  to  the 
great  concern  of  his  political  lieutenants,  until  Sep¬ 
tember  2.  It  was  delivered  at  Shadow  Lawn,  the 
home  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  taken  to  escape  Washington.  Only  the 
first  portion,  taken  from  the  Public  Papers,  The  New 
Democracy,  II,  275-280,  which  reviews  the  extra-  * 
ordinary  reform  program  of  his  first  administration, 
is  reprinted  here. 
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I  cannot  accept  the  leadership  and  responsibility 
which  the  National  Democratic  Convention  has  again, 
in  such  generous  fashion,  asked  me  to  accept  without 
first  expressing  my  profound  gratitude  to  the  party 
for  the  trust  it  reposes  in  me  after  four  years  of  fiery 
trial  in  the  midst  of  affairs  of  unprecedented  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  keen  sense  of  added  responsibility  with 
which  this  honour  fills  (I  had  almost  said  burdens) 
me  as  I  think  of  the  great  issues  of  national  life  and 
policy  involved  in  the  present  and  immediate  future 
conduct  of  our  Government.  I  shall  seek,  as  I  have 
always  sought,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  me  by  striving  to  purge  my  heart  and 
purpose  of  every  personal  and  of  every  misleading 
party  motive  and  devoting  every  energy  I  have  to  the 
service  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  praying  that  I  may 
continue  to  have  the  counsel  and  support  of  all 
forward-looking  men  at  every  turn  of  the  difficult 
business. 


Alike  in  the  domestic  field  and  in  the  wide  field  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  American  business  and 
life  and  industry  have  been  set  free  to  move  as  they 
never  moved  before. 

The  tariff  has  been  revised,  not  on  the  principle  of 
repelling  foreign  trade,  but  upon  the  principle  of 
encouraging  it,  upon  something  like  a  footing  of 
equality  with  our  own  in  respect  of  the  terms  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  a  Tariff  Board  has  been  created  whose 
function  it  will  be  to  keep  the  relations  of  American 
with  foreign  business  and  industry  under  constant 
observation,  for  the  guidance  alike  of  our  business 
men  and  of  our  Congress.  American  energies  are 
now  directed  towards  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  laws  against  trusts  have  been  clarified  by  defi¬ 
nition,  with  a  view  to  making  it  plain  that  they  were 
not  directed  against  big  business  but  only  against 
unfair  business  and  the  pretense  of  competition  where 
there  was  none;  and  a  Trade  Commission  has  been 
created  with  powers  of  guidance  and  accommodation 
which  have  relieved  business  men  of  unfounded  fears 
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and  set  them  upon  the  road  of  hopeful  and  confident 
enterprise. 

By  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  supply  of  currency 
at  the  disposal  of  active  business  has  been  rendered 
elastic,  taking  its  volume,  not  from  a  fixed  body  of 
investment  securities,  but  from  the  liquid  assets  of 
daily  trade;  and  these  assets  are  assessed  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  not  by  distant  groups  of  bankers  in  control 
of  unavailable  reserves,  but  by  bankers  at  the  many 
centers  of  local  exchange  who  are  in  touch  with  local 
conditions  everywhere. 

Effective  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  an  American  merchant  marine  and  the  revival 
of  the  American  carrying  trade  indispensable  to  our 
emancipation  from  the  control  which  foreigners  have 
so  long  exercised  over  the  opportunities,  the  routes, 
and  the  methods  of  our  commerce  with  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  re¬ 
organized  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  great  and  im¬ 
portant  functions  more  promptly  and  more  efficiently. 
We  have  created,  extended  and  improved  the  service 
of  the  parcels  post. 


For  the  farmers  of  the  country  we  have  virtually 
created  commercial  credit,  by  means  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  and  the  Rural  Credits  Act.  They  now 
have  the  standing  of  other  business  men  in  the  money 
market.  We  have  successfully  regulated  speculation 
in  “futures”  and  established  standards  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  grains.  By  an  intelligent  Warehouse  Act  we 
have  assisted  to  make  the  standard  crops  available 
as  never  before  both  for  systematic  marketing  and  as 
a  security  for  loans  from  the  banks.  We  have  greatly 
added  to  the  work  of  neighborhood  demonstration 
on  the  farm  itself  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
and,  through  the  intelligent  extension  of  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  learn  systematically  where  his 
best  markets  are  and  how  to  get  at  them. 
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The  workingmen  of  America  have  been  given  a 
veritable  emancipation,  by  the  legal  recognition  of 
a  man  s  labour  as  part  of  his  life,  and  not  a  mere 
marketable  commodity;  by  exempting  labour  organi¬ 
zations  from  processes  of  the  courts  which  treated 
their  members  like  fractional  parts  of  mobs  and  not 
like  accessible  and  responsible  individuals;  by  releas¬ 
ing  our  seamen  from  involuntary  servitude;  by  mak¬ 
ing  adequate  provision  for  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents;  by  providing  suitable  machinery  for  media¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  in  industrial  disputes;  and  by 
putting  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  workingman  when  in  search  of  work. 

We  have  effected  the  emancipation  of  the  children 
of  the  country  by  releasing  them  from  hurtful  labour. 
We  have  instituted  a  system  of  national  aid  in  the 
building  of  higliroads  such  as  the  country  has  been 
feehng  after  for  a  century.  We  have  sought  to  equal¬ 
ize  taxation  by  means  of  an  equitable  income  tax. 
We  have  taken  the  steps  that  ought  to  have  been 
taken  at  the  outset  to  open  up  the  resources  of 
Alaska.  We  have  provided  for  national  defense  upon 
a  scale  never  before  seriously  proposed  upon  the 
responsibility  of  an  entire  political  party.  We  have 
driven  the  tariff  lobby  from  cover  and  obliged  it  to 
substitute  solid  argument  for  private  influence. 

This  extraordinary  recital  must  sound  like  a  plat¬ 
form,  a  list  of  sanguine  promises;  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
a  record  of  promises  made  four  years  ago  and  now 
actually  redeemed  in  constructive  legislation. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  -  THE  NEW  HOPE 

WUson  had  said  to  a  friend  shortly  before  his 
inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States,  “It 
would  be  the  irony  of  fate  if  my  administration  had 
to  deal  chiefly  with  foreign  affairs.”  Baker,  Ray  S., 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  arid  Letters  (8  vols..  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  &  Co.,  1927-1939),  IV,  55.  In  his  cam¬ 
paign  addresses  Wilson  had  hardly  mentioned  foreign 
affairs  and  his  first  inaugural  had  dealt  altogether 
with  domestic  problems.  The  irony  was  that  from 
the  first  week  of  his  administration  when  problems 
arose  in  Mexico,  confronting  him  with  the  necessity 
of  formulating  a  policy  with  regard  to  Latin  America, 
Wilson  found  his  ever-increasing  and  predominating 
challenge  in  foreign  affairs.  In  ultimately  leading  the 
United  States  into  war— convinced  in  his  own  mind 
finally  that  intervention  was  necessary  to  give  new 
hope  to  the  world.  President  Wilson  by  his  eloquent 
expression  of  this  goal,  aroused  the  American  people 
to  unprecendented  effort. 

Reprinted  selections  from  writings  and  addresses 
by  Wilson  indicating  his  foreign  policy  are  set  out 
under  three  headings:  (1)  “Missionary  Diplomacy,” 
(2)  World  War  I,  and  (3)  The  Aftermath  of  War. 


‘‘MISSIONARY  DIPLOMACY 

Professor  Arthur  S.  Link,  in  his  book  entitled 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Progressive  Era  (Harpers, 
1934),  pp.  81-106  applies  this  term  to  the  chapter 
in  which  he  discusses  Wilson’s  Latin  American  pohcy 
and  makes  clear  the  fact  that  he  is  not  using  it  in 
its  technical  sense,  but  rather  “simply,  diplomacy 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  help  other  nations,”  which 
was  imdoubtedly  the  fundamental  principle  on  which 
Wilson  based  his  policy. 
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REPUDIATION  OF  “DOLLAR  DIPLOMACIT 


In  1911  a  group  of  British,  French,  and  German 
bankers,  joined  by  American,  Russian  and  Japanese 
financial  interests,  was  formed  to  loan  125  million 
dollars  to  the  Chinese  government  to  build  a  railway 
system.  Wilson  explained  the  American  withdrawal 
from  the  group  ( action  which  was  in  conformity 
with  the  administration's  position)  in  a  statement  of 
March  19,  reprinted  below  from  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law,  VII,  338-339,  accompanying 
which  was  an  editorial  statement  to  the  effect  that  “It 
is  impossible  to  read  this  calm  and  measured  state¬ 
ment  without  a  thrill  at  the  restoration  and  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  polities  which  in  the  past  have  made  the 
American  name  known  and  respected  in  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth.”  At  the  same  time  it  was 
noted  that  approval  was  forthcoming  from  missionary 
and  rehgious  circles  in  the  country. 


We  are  informed  that  at  the  request  of  the  last 
administration  a  certain  group  of  American  bankers 
undertook  to  participate  in  the  loan  now  desired  by 
the  Government  of  China  (approximately  $125,000,- 
000).  Our  government  wished  American  bankers  to 
participate  along  with  the  bankers  of  other  nations, 
because  it  desired  that  the  good  will  of  the  United 
States  toward  China  should  be  exhibited  in  this  prac¬ 
tical  way,  that  American  capital  should  have  access 
to  that  great  country,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  be  in  a  position  to  share  with  the  other  Powers 
any  political  responsibilities  that  might  be  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
China  in  connection  with  her  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  The  present  administration  has 
been  asked  by  this  group  of  bankers  whether  it  would 
also  request  them  to  participate  in  the  loan.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  bankers  through  whom  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  approached  declared  that  they  would 
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continue  to  seek  their  share  of  the  loan  under  the 
proposed  agreements  only  if  expressly  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  government.  The  administration  has 
declined  to  make  such  request  because  it  did  not 
approve  the  conditions  of  the  loan  or  the  implications 
of  responsibility  on  its  own  part  which  it  was  plainly 
told  would  be  involved  in  the  request. 

The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  us  to  touch  very 
nearly  the  administrative  independence  of  China  itself; 
and  this  administration  does  not  feel  that  it  ought, 
even  by  implication,  to  be  a  party  to  those  conditions. 
The  responsibility  on  its  part  which  would  be  implied 
in  requesting  the  bankers  to  undertake  the  loan  might 
conceivably  go  to  the  length  in  some  unhappy  con¬ 
tingency  of  forcible  interference  in  the  financial,  and 
even  the  political,  affairs  of  that  great  oriental  state, 
just  now  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its  power 
and  its  obligations  to  its  people.  The  conditions  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  pledging  of  particular  taxes,  some 
of  them  antiquated  and  burdensome,  to  secure  the 
loan,  but  also  the  administration  of  those  taxes  by 
foreign  agents.  The  responsibility  on  the  part  of  our 
government  implied  in  the  encouragement  of  a  loan 
thus  secured  and  administered  is  plain  enough  and 
is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  our  people  rests. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  only 
willing,  but  earnestly  desirous,  of  aiding  the  great 
Chinese  people  in  every  way  that  is  consistent  with 
their  untrammeled  development  and  its  own  immem¬ 
orial  principles.  The  awakening  of  the  people  of  China 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  possibilities  under  free 
government  is  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  most 
momentous  event  of  our  generation.  With  this  move¬ 
ment  and  aspiration  the  American  people  are  in  pro¬ 
found  sympathy.  They  certainly  wish  to  participate, 
and  participate  very  generously,  in  opening  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  the  use  of  the  world  the  almost  un¬ 
touched  and  perhaps  unrivalled  resources  of  China. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  earnestly 
desirous  of  promoting  the  most  extended  and  intimate 
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trade  relationships  between  this  country  and  the 
Chinese  Republic.  .  .  .  This  is  the  main  material 
interest  of  its  citizens  in  the  development  of  China. 
Our  interests  are  those  of  the  open  door — a  door  of 
friendship  and  mutual  advantage.  This  is  the  only 
door  we  care  to  enter. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS 

By  the  Panama  Canal  Act  passed  in  August  1912 
Congress  exempted  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States  from  payment  of  canal  tolls. 
Great  Britain  protested  the  exemption,  declaring  that 
it  was  in  effect  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  of  1901  which  proclaimed  equal  rates  for  all 
nations.  In  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress, 
delivered  on  March  5,  1914  (reprinted  from  51 
Congressional  Record  4313  ( 1914);  the  Public  Papers, 
The  New  Democracy,  I,  92-93),  Wilson,  although  he 
had  approved  exemption  in  his  1912  campaign,  having 
become  convinced  that  the  national  honor  required 
it,  asked  Congress  to  repeal  the  Act.  Congress  ac¬ 
ceded.  Wilson’s  victory  in  this  instance  received 
wide  acclaim  at  home  and  abroad  and  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  United  States  internationally. 
Wilson  had  made  it  clear  that  he  stood  for  honor 
and  fair  dealing. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

I  have  come  to  you  upon  an  errand  which  can  be 
very  briefly  performed,  but  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
measure ’its  importance  by  the  number  of  sentences 
in  which  I  state  it.  No  communication  I  have  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Congress  carried  with  it  graver  or  more 
far-reaching  implications  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  I  come  now  to  speak  upon  a  matter  with 
regard  to  which  I  am  charged  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
by  the  Constitution  itself,  with  personal  responsi¬ 
bility. 

I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  the  repeal  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
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which  exempts  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States  from  payment  of  tolls,  and  to 
urge  upon  you  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  large 
policy  of  such  a  repeal  with  the  utmost  earnestness 
of  which  I  am  capable. 

In  my  own  judgment,  very  fully  considered  and 
maturely  formed,  that  exemption  constitutes  a  mis¬ 
taken  economic  policy  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
is,  moreover,  in  plain  contravention  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  canal  concluded 
on  November  18,  1901.  But  I  have  not  come  to  urge 
upon  you  my  personal  views.  I  have  come  to  state 
to  you  a  fact  and  a  situation.  Whatever  may  be  our 
own  differences  of  opinion  concerning  this  much 
debated  measure,  its  meaning  is  not  debated  outside 
the  United  States.  Everywhere  else  the  language  of 
the  treaty  is  given  but  one  interpretation,  and  that 
interpretation  precludes  the  exemption  I  am  asking 
you  to  repeal.  We  consented  to  the  treaty;  its  lan¬ 
guage  we  accepted,  if  we  did  not  originate  it;  and 
we  are  too  big,  too  powerful,  too  self-respecting  a 
nation  to  interpret  with  a  too  strained  or  refined 
reading  the  words  of  our  own  promises  just  because 
we  have  power  enough  to  give  us  leave  to  read  them 
as  we  please.  The  large  thing  to  do  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  afford  to  do,  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
a  position  everywhere  questioned  and  misunder¬ 
stood.  We  ought  to  reverse  our  action  without  rais¬ 
ing  the  question  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong, 
and  so  once  more  deserve  our  reputation  for  gener¬ 
osity  and  for  the  redemption  of  every  obligation 
without  quibble  or  hesitation. 

I  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration.  I  shall  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  other  matters  of  even  greater  delicacy  and 
nearer  consequence  if  you  do  not  grant  it  to  me  in 
ungrudging  measure. 
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WILSON  ACCEPTS  HIS  RENOMINATION 

Reprinted  from  the  Public  Papers,  The  New  De¬ 
mocracy,  II,  pp.  281-291,  the  following  passage  is 
taken  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  address  delivered 
on  September  2,  1916  by  Wilson,  accepting  his  re¬ 
nomination.  In  this  passage  the  President  reviews 
administration  pohcy  in  Latin  America. 


In  foreign  affairs  we  have  been  guided  by  princi¬ 
ples  clearly  conceived  and  consistently  lived  up  to. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  been  fully  comprehended  be¬ 
cause  they  have  hitherto  governed  international  affairs 
only  in  theory,  not  in  practice.  They  are  simple, 
obvious,  easily  stated,  and  fundamental  to  American 
ideals. 

We  have  been  neutral  not  only  because  it  was  the 
fixed  and  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  politics  of  Europe  and  because 
we  had  had  no  part  either  of  action  or  of  policy  in 
the  influences  which  brought  on  the  present  war,  but 
also  because  it  was  manifestly  our  duty  to  prevent  it, 
if  it  were  possible,  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  fires 
of  hate  and  desolation  kindled  by  that  terrible  conflict 
and  seek  to  serve  mankind  by  reserving  our  strength 
and  our  resources  for  the  anxious  and  difficult  days  of 
restoration  and  healing  which  must  follow,  when 
peace  will  have  to  build  its  house  anew. 

The  rights  of  our  own  citizens  of  course  became 
involved:  that  was  inevitable.  Where  they  did,  this 
was  our  guiding  principle:  that  property  rights  can 
be  vindicated  by  claims  for  damages  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  no  modem  nation  can  decline  to  arbi¬ 
trate  such  claims;  but  the  fundamental  rights  of 
humanity  cannot  be.  The  loss  of  life  is  irreparable. 
Neither  can  direct  violations  of  a  nation's  sovereignty 
await  vindication  in  suits  for  damages.  The  nation 
that  violates  these  essential  rights  must  expect  to  be 
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checked  and  called  to  account  by  direct  challenge  and 
resistance.  It  at  once  makes  the  quarrel  in  part  our 
own.  These  are  plain  principles  and  we  have  never 
lost  sight  of  them  or  departed  from  them,  whatever 
the  stress  or  the  perplexity  of  circumstance  or  the 
provocation  to  hasty  resentment.  The  record  is  clear 
and  consistent  throughout  and  stands  distinct  and 
definite  for  anyone  to  judge  who  wishes  to  know  the 
truth  about  it. 

The  seas  were  not  broad  enough  to  keep  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict  out  of  our  own  politics.  The  pas¬ 
sions  and  intrigues  of  certain  active  groups  and 
combinations  of  men  amongst  us  who  were  bom 
under  foreign  flags  injected  the  poison  of  disloyalty 
into  our  own  most  critical  aflFairs,  laid  violent  hands 
upon  many  of  our  industries,  and  subjected  us  to  the 
shame  of  divisions  of  sentiment  and  purpose  in  which 
America  was  condemned  and  forgotten.  It  is  part 
of  the  business  of  this  year  of  reckoning  and  settle¬ 
ment  to  speak  plainly  and  act  with  unmistakable 
purpose  in  rebuke  of  these  things,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  forever  hereafter  impossible.  I  am  the  candi¬ 
date  of  a  party,  but  I  am  above  all  things  else  an 
American  citizen.  I  neither  seek  the  favour  nor  fear 
the  displeasure  of  that  small  alien  element  amongst 
us  which  puts  loyalty  to  any  foreign  power  before 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

While  Europe  was  at  war  our  own  continent,  one 
of  our  ovm  neighbours,  was  shaken  by  revolution.  In 
that  matter,  too,  principle  was  plain  and  it  was  im¬ 
perative  that  we  should  hve  up  to  it  if  we  were  to 
deserve  the  tmst  of  any  real  partisan  of  the  right  as 
free  men  see  it.  We  have  professed  to  believe,  and 
we  do  believe,  that  the  people  of  small  and  weak 
states  have  the  right  to  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
exactly  as  the  people  of  big  and  powerful  states 
would  be.  We  have  acted  upon  that  principle  in 
dealing  with  the  people  of  Mexico. 

Our  recent  pursuit  of  bandits  into  Mexican  territory 
was  no  violation  of  that  principle.  We  ventured  to 
enter  Mexican  territory  only  because  there  were  no 
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military  forces  in  Mexico  that  could  protect  our 
border  from  hostile  attack  and  our  own  people  from 
violence,  and  we  have  committed  there  no  single  act 
of  hostihty  or  mterference  even  with  tlie  sovereign 
authority  of  the  RepubHc  of  Mexico  herself.  It  was 
a  plain  case  of  the  violation  of  our  own  sovereignty 
which  could  not  wait  to  be  vindicated  by  damages 
and  for  which  there  was  no  other  remedy.  The  au¬ 
thorities  of  Mexico  were  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

Many  serious  wrongs  against  the  property,  many 
irreparable  wrongs  agaiust  the  persons,  of  Americans 
have  been  committed  within  the  territory  of  Mexico 
herself  during  this  confused  revolution,  wrongs  which 
could  not  be  effectually  checked  so  long  as  there 
was  no  constituted  power  in  Mexico  which  was  in  a 
position  to  check  them.  We  could  not  act  directly 
in  that  matter  ourselves  without  denying  Mexicans 
the  right  to  any  revolution  at  aU  which  disturbed  us 
and  making  the  emancipation  of  her  own  people 
await  our  own  interest  and  convenience. 

For  it  is  their  emancipation  that  they  are  seekiug— 
blindly,  it  may  be,  and  as  yet  ineffectually,  but  with 
profound  and  passionate  purpose  and  within  their 
unquestionable  right,  apply  what  true  American  prin¬ 
ciple  you  will— any  principle  that  an  American  would 
publicly  avow.  The  people  of  Mexico  have  not  been 
suffered  to  own  their  own  country  or  direct  their 
own  institutions.  Outsiders,  men  out  of  other  nations 
and  with  interests  too  often  ahen  to  their  own,  have 
dictated  what  their  privileges  and  opportunities 
should  be  and  who  should  control  their  land,  their 
lives,  and  their  resources— some  of  them  Americans, 
pressing  for  things  they  could  never  have  got  in  their 
own  country.  The  Mexican  people  are  entitled  to  at¬ 
tempt  their  hberty  from  such  influences;  and  so  long 
as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  action  of  our  great 
Government  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
prevent  anyone  standing  in  their  way.  I  know  that 
this  is  hard  for  some  persons  to  understand;  but 
it  is  not  hard  for  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States 
to  understand.  It  is  hard  doctriue  only  for  those  who 
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wish  to  get  something  for  themselves  out  of  Mexico. 
There  are  men,  and  noble  women,  too,  not  a  few,  of 
our  own  people,  thank  God!  whose  fortunes  are  in¬ 
vested  in  great  properties  in  Mexico  who  yet  see  the 
case  with  true  vision  and  assess  its  issues  with  true 
American  feeling.  The  rest  can  be  left  for  the  present 
out  of  the  reckoning  until  this  enslaved  people  has 
had  its  day  of  struggle  towards  the  light.  I  have 
heard  no  one  who  was  free  from  such  influences  pro- 
I>ose  interference  by  the  United  States  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  Certainly  no  friend  of  the 
Mexican  people  has  proposed  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of 
great  sympathies  and  a  noble  pity  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  this  kind.  As  their  spokesman  and  repre¬ 
sentative,  I  have  tried  to  act  in  the  spirit  they  would 
wish  me  to  show.  The  people  of  Mexico  are  striving 
for  the  rights  that  are  fundamental  to  life  and  happi¬ 
ness-fifteen  million  oppressed  men,  overburdened 
women,  and  pitiful  children  in  virtual  bondage  in 
their  own  home  of  fertile  lands  and  inexhaustible 
treasure!  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  may 
often  have  been  mistaken  and  violent  and  selfish, 
but  the  revolution  itself  was  inevitable  and  is  right. 
The  unspeakable  Huerta  betrayed  the  very  comrades 
he  served,  traitorously  overthrew  the  government  of 
which  he  was  a  trusted  part,  impudently  spoke  for 
the  very  forces  that  had  driven  his  people  to  the  rebel¬ 
lion  with  which  he  had  pretended  to  sympathize. 
The  men  who  overcame  him  and  drove  him  out  repre¬ 
sent  at  least  the  fierce  passion  of  reconstruction  which 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  liberty;  and  so  long  as  they 
represent,  however  imperfectly,  such  a  struggle  for 
deliverance,  I  am  ready  to  serve  their  ends  when  I 
can.  So  long  as  the  power  of  recognition  rests  with 
me  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  refuse 
to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  any  one  who  ob¬ 
tains  power  in  a  sister  republic  by  treachery  and 
\dolence.  No  permanency  can  be  given  the  affairs  of 
any  republic  by  a  title  based  upon  intrigue  and 
assassination.  I  declared  that  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
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Administration  within  three  weeks  after  I  assumed 
the  presidency.  I  here  again  vow  it.  I  am  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fortunes  of  oppressed  men  and  pitiful 
women  and  children  than  in  any  property  rights  what¬ 
ever.  Mistakes  I  have  no  doubt  made  in  this  perplex¬ 
ing  business,  but  not  in  purpose  or  object. 

More  is  involved  than  the  immediate  destinies  of 
Mexico  and  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
a  distressed  and  distracted  people.  All  America  looks 
on.  Test  is  now  being  made  of  us  whether  we  be 
sincere  lovers  of  popular  hberty  or  not  and  are  indeed 
to  be  trusted  to  respect  national  sovereignty  among 
our  weaker  neighbours.  We  have  undertaken  these 
many  years  to  play  big  brother  to  the  repubhcs  of 
this  hemisphere.  This  is  the  day  of  our  test  whether 
we  mean,  or  have  ever  meant,  to  play  that  part  for 
our  own  benefit  wholly  or  also  for  theirs.  Upon  the 
outcome  of  that  test  (its  outcome  in  their  minds, 
not  in  ours )  depends  every  relationship  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
commerce  and  enterprise.  These  are  great  issues  and 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  gravest  tasks  of  the  future, 
tasks  both  economic  and  political  and  very  intimately 
inwrought  with  many  of  the  most  vital  of  the  new 
issues  of  the  pohtics  of  the  world.  The  repubhcs  of 
America  have  in  the  last  three  years  been  drawing 
together  in  a  new  spirit  of  accommodation,  mutu^ 
understanding,  and  cordial  cooperation.  Much  of  the 
politics  of  the  world  in  the  years  to  come  will  depend 
upon  their  relationships  with  one  another.  It  is  a 
barren  and  provincial  statesmanship  that  loses  sight 
of  such  things! 

The  future,  the  immediate  future,  will  bring  us 
squarely  face  to  face  with  many  great  and  exacting 
problems  which  will  search  us  through  and  through 
whether  we  be  able  and  ready  to  play  the  part  in 
the  world  that  we  mean  to  play.  It  will  not  bring 
us  into  their  presence  slowly,  gently,  with  cere¬ 
monious  introduction,  but  suddenly  and  at  once,  the 
moment  the  war  in  Europe  is  over.  They  will  be  new 
problems,  most  of  them;  many  will  be  old  problems 
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in  a  new  setting  and  with  new  elements  which  we 
have  never  dealt  with  or  reckoned  the  force  and 
meaning  of  before.  They  will  require  for  their  solu¬ 
tion  new  thinking,  fresh  courage  and  resourcefulness, 
and  in  some  matters  radical  reconsiderations  of  policy. 
We  must  be  ready  to  mobilize  our  resources  alike  of 
brains  and  of  materials. 

It  is  not  a  future  to  be  afraid  of.  It  is,  rather,  a 
future  to  stimulate  and  excite  us  to  the  display  of 
the  best  powers  that  are  in  us.  We  may  enter  it  with 
confidence  when  we  are  sure  that  we  understand  it— 
and  we  have  provided  ourselves  already  with  the 
means  of  understanding  it. 

Look  first  at  what  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  do  to  make  the  days  to 
come  tolerable  and  fit  to  live  and  work  in;  and  then 
look  at  our  part  in  what  is  to  follow  and  our  own 
dut)^  of  preparation.  For  we  must  be  prepared  both 
in  resources  and  in  policy. 

There  must  be  a  just  and  settled  peace,  and  we 
here  in  America  must  contribute  the  full  force  of  our 
enthusiasm  and  of  our  authority  as  a  nation  to  the 
organization  of  that  peace  upon  world-wide  founda¬ 
tions  that  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  No  nation  should 
be  forced  to  take  sides  in  any  quarrel  in  which  its 
own  honour  and  integrity  and  the  fortunes  of  its  own 
people  are  not  involved;  but  no  nation  can  any 
longer  remain  neutral  as  against  anv  vdlful  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  effects  of  war 
can  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  areas  of  battle.  No 
nation  stands  wholly  apart  in  interest  when  the  life 
and  interests  of  all  nations  are  thrown  into  confusion 
and  peril.  If  hopeful  and  generous  enterprise  is  to 
be  renewed,  if  the  healing  and  helpful  arts  of  life 
are  indeed  to  be  revived  when  peace  comes  again,  a 
new  atmosphere  of  justice  and  friendship  must  be 
generated  by  means  the  world  has  never  tried  before. 
The  nations  of  the  world  must  unite  in  joint  guar- 
antee<5  that  whatever  is  done  to  disturb  the  whole 
world's  life  must  first  be  tested  in  the  court  of  the 
whole  world's  opinion  before  it  is  attempted, 
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These  are  the  new  foundations  the  world  must 
build  for  itself,  and  we  must  play  our  part  in  the 
reconstruction,  generously  and  without  too  much 
thought  of  our  separate  interests.  We  must  make  our¬ 
selves  ready  to  play  it  intelligently,  vigorously  and 
well. 

One  of  the  contributions  we  must  make  to  the 
world's  peace  is  this:  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
people  in  our  insular  possessions  are  treated  in  their 
own  lands  as  we  would  treat  them  here,  and  make 
the  rule  of  the  United  States  mean  the  same  thing 
everywhere— the  same  justice,  the  same  consideration 
for  the  essential  rights  of  men. 

Besides  contributing  our  ungrudging  moral  and 
practical  support  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  we  must  actively  and  intelli¬ 
gently  prepare  ourselves  to  do  our  full  service  in  the 
trade  and  industry  which  are  to  sustain  and  develop 
the  life  of  the  nations  in  the  days  to  come. 

We  have  already  been  provident  in  this  great  mat¬ 
ter  and  supplied  ourselves  with  the  instrumentalities 
of  prompt  adjustment.  We  have  created,  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  a  means  of  inquiry  and 
of  accommodation  in  the  field  of  commerce  which 
ought  both  to  co-ordinate  the  enterprises  of  our 
traders  and  manufacturers  and  to  remove  the  barriers 
of  misunderstanding  and  of  a  too  technical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law.  In  the  new  Tariff  Commission  we 
have  added  another  instrumentality  of  observation 
and  adjustment  which  promises  to  be  immediately 
serviceable.  The  Trade  Commission  substitutes  coun¬ 
sel  and  accommodation  for  the  harsher  processes  of 
legal  restraint,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  ought  to 
substitute  facts  for  prejudices  and  theories.  Our  ex¬ 
porters  have  for  some  time  had  the  advantage  of 
working  in  the  new  light  thrown  upon  foreign  markets 
and  opportunities  of  trade  by  the  intelligent  inquiries 
and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  which  the  Democratic  Congress  so  wisely 
created  in  1912.  The  Tariff  Commission  completes 
the  machinery  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  open 
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up  our  legislative  policy  to  the  facts  as  they  develop. 

We  can  no  longer  indulge  our  traditional  provin¬ 
cialism.  We  are  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  world 
drama  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  We  shall  lend,  not 
borrow;  act  for  ourselves,  not  imitate  or  follow;  or¬ 
ganize  and  initiate,  not  peep  about  merely  to  see 
where  we  may  get  in. 

We  have  already  formulated  and  agreed  upon  a 
policy  of  law  which  will  expHcitly  remove  the  ban 
now  supposed  to  rest  upon  co-operation  amongst  our 
exporters  in  seeking  and  securing  their  proper  place 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  field  will  be  free, 
the  instrumentalities  at  hand.  It  will  only  remain  for 
the  masters  of  enterprise  amongst  us  to  act  in  ener¬ 
getic  concert,  and  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  throughout  the 
world  of  those  conditions  of  fairness  and  of  even- 
handed  justice  in  the  commercial  dealings  of  the 
nations  with  one  another  upon  which,  after  all,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  peace  and  ordered  life  of  the  world 
must  ultimately  depend. 


We  hope  to  see  the  stimulus  of  that  new  day  draw 
all  America,  the  republics  of  both  continents,  on  to 
a  new  life  and  energy  and  initiative  in  the  great 
affairs  of  peace.  We  are  Americans  for  Big  America, 
and  rejoice  to  look  forward  to  the  days  in  which 
America  shall  strive  to  stir  the  world  without  irritat¬ 
ing  it  or  drawing  it  on  to  new  antagonisms,  when  the 
nations  with  which  we  deal  shall  at  last  come  to  see 
upon  what  deep  foundations  of  humanity  and  justice 
our  passion  for  peace  rests,  and  when  all  mankind 
shall  look  upon  our  great  people  with  a  new  senti¬ 
ment  of  admiration,  friendly  rivalry  and  real  affection, 
as  upon  a  people  who,  though  keen  to  succeed,  seeks 
always  to  be  at  once  generous  and  just  and  to  whom 
humanity  is  dearer  than  profit  or  selfish  power. 

Upon  this  record  and  in  the  faith  of  this  purpose 
we  go  to  the  country. 
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WORLD  WAR  I 


APPEAL  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY 


By  Presidential  Proclamation,  dated  August  4, 
1914,  Wilson  had  declared  the  neutrahty  of  the 
United  States  following  Germany’s  declaration  of  war 
on  Russia  on  August  2.  It  was  amid  the  stress  of 
shock  over  the  outbreak  of  war  abroad  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
that  the  President  made  the  following  appeal  for 
neutrality,  reprinted  from  51  Congressional  Record 
Appendix  879  (1914),  the  Public  Papers,  The  New 
Democracy,  I,  157-159. 


My  Fellow  Countrymen:  I  suppose  that  every 
thoughtful  man  in  America  has  asked  himself,  during 
these  last  troubled  weeks,  what  influence  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  may  exert  upon  the  United  States,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  you  in 
order  to  point  out  that  it  is  entirely  within  our  own 
choice  what  its  effects  upon  us  will  be  and  to  urge 
very  earnestly  upon  you  the  sort  of  speech  and  con¬ 
duct  which  will  best  safeguard  the  Nation  against 
distress  and  disaster. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  United  States  will 
depend  upon  what  American  citizens  say  and  do. 
Every  man  who  really  loves  America  will  act  and 
speak  in  the  true  spirit  of  neutrahty,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness  and  friendliness  to 
all  concerned.  The  spirit  of  the  Nation  in  this  critical 
matter  will  be  determined  largely  by  what  individuals 
and  society  and  those  gathered  in  public  meetings  do 
and  say,  upon  what  newspapers  and  magazines  con¬ 
tain,  upon  what  ministers  utter  in  their  pulpits,  and 
men  proclaim  as  their  opinions  on  the  street. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  from 
many  nations,  and  chiefly  from  the  nations  now  at 
war.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
the  utmost  variety  of  sympathy  and  desire  among 
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them  with  regard  to  the  issues  and  circumstances  of 
the  conflict.  Some  will  wish  one  nation,  others  another, 
to  succeed  in  the  momentous  struggle.  It  will  be  easy 
to  excite  passion  and  difficulty  to  allay  it.  Those 
responsible  for  exciting  it  will  assume  a  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility,  responsibility  for  no  less  a  thing  than  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  love  of  their 
country  and  whose  loyalty  to  its  Government  should 
unite  them  as  Americans  all,  bound  in  honor  and 
affection  to  think  first  of  her  and  her  interests,  may* 
be  divided  in  camps  of  hostile  opinion,  hot  against 
each  other,  involved  in  the  war  itself  in  impulse  and 
opinion  if  not  in  action. 

Such  divisions  amongst  us  would  be  fatal  to  our 
peace  of  mind  and  might  seriously  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  proper  performance  of  our  duty  as  the  one 
great  nation  at  peace,  the  one  people  holding  itself 
ready  to  play  a  part  of  impartial  mediation  and 
speak  the  counsels  of  peace  and  accommodation,  not 
as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  friend. 

I  venture,  therefore,  my  fellow  countrymen,  to  speak 
a  solemn  word  of  warning  to  you  against  that  deep¬ 
est,  most  subtle,  most  essential  breach  of  neutrahty 
which  may  spring  out  of  partisanship,  out  of  passion¬ 
ately  taking  sides.  The  United  States  must  be  neutral 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  during  these  days  that  are 
to  try  men’s  souls.  We  must  be  impartial  in  thought  as 
well  as  in  action,  must  put  a  curb  upon  our  sentiment 
as  well  as  upon  every  transaction  that  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  preference  of  one  party  to  the  struggle 
before  another. 

My  thought  is  of  America.  I  am  speaking,  I  feel 
sure,  the  earnest  wish  and  purpose  of  every  thought¬ 
ful  American  that  this  great  country  of  ours,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  first  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  hearts, 
should  show  herself  in  this  time  of  peculiar  trial  a 
Nation  fit  beyond  others  to  exhibit  the  fine  poise  of 
undisturbed  judgment,  the  dignity  of  self-control,  the 
efficiency  of  dispassionate  action;  a  Nation  that  neither 
sits  in  judgment  upon  others  nor  is  disturbed  in  her 
own  counsels  and  which  keeps  herself  fit  and  free  to 
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do  what  is  honest  and  disinterested  and  truly  service¬ 
able  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Shall  we  not  resolve  to  put  upon  ourselves  the 
restraints  which  will  bring  to  our  people  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  great  and  lasting  influence  for  peace 
we  covet  for  them? 


"TOO  PROUD  TO  FIGHT”  SPEECH 

President  Wilson  delivered  this  address  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  May  10,  1915  as  a  part  of  the  naturalization 
ceremonies  held  for  several  thousand  foreign-bom 
individuals  who  had  applied  for  citizenship. 

Magnifying  the  significance  of  the  unfortunate 
phrase  by  headlining  the  speech  under  this  caption, 
the  press  thereby  captured  the  attention  of  those 
whose  tempers  were  aheady  emotionally  inflamed 
over  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  only  three  days 
earlier.  As  a  result  sharp  criticism  and  sneers  were 
widespread  and  the  cartoonists  depicting  a  President 
who  had  to  be  “kicked”  into  war  enjoyed  a  heyday. 
Actually,  Wilson  had  said  as  he  was  to  announce 
even  more  emphatically  in  the  future— and  as  he  in¬ 
ferred  elsewhere  in  this  same  address— that  there  was 
something  far  greater  than  fighting  to  be  undertaken. 
He  was  still  hopeful  that  war  might  be  avoided. 
This  address  appears  in  the  Public  Papers,  The  New 
Democracy,  I,  318-322. 


It  warms  my  heart  that  you  should  give  me  such 
a  reception;  but  it  is  not  of  myself  that  I  wish  to 
think  to-night,  but  of  those  who  have  just  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  experi¬ 
ences  this  constant  and  repeated  rebirth.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  depend  upon  the  multiplication  of  their  own 
native  people.  This  country  is  constantly  drinking 
strength  out  of  new  sources  by  the  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion  with  it  of  great  bodies  of  strong  men  and 
forward-looking  women  out  of  other  lands.  And  so 
by  the  gift  of  the  free  will  of  independent  people 
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it  is  being  constantly  renewed  from  generation  to 
generation  by  the  same  process  by  which  it  was 
originally  created.  It  is  as  if  humanity  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  to  it  that  this  great  Nation,  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  should  not  lack  for  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

You  have  just  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Of  allegiance  to  whom?  Of  allegiance 
to  no  one,  unless  it  be  God — certainly  not  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  those  who  temporarily  represent  this  great 
Government.  You  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  a  great  ideal,  to  a  great  body  of  principles,  to  a 
great  hope  of  the  human  race.  You  have  said,  *We 
are  going  to  America  not  only  to  earn  a  living,  not 
only  to  seek  the  things  which  it  was  more  difficult 
to  obtain  where  we  were  born,  but  to  help  forward 
the  great  enterprises  of  the  human  spirit — to  let  men 
know  that  everywhere  in  the  world  tliere  are  men 
who  will  cross  strange  oceans  and  go  where  a  speech 
is  spoken  which  is  alien  to  them  if  they  can  but 
satisfy  their  quest  for  what  their  spirits  crave;  know¬ 
ing  that  whatever  the  speech  there  is  but  one  longing 
and  utterance  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  is  for 
liberty  and  justice.”  And  while  you  bring  all  coun¬ 
tries  with  you,  you  come  with  a  purpose  of  leaving 
all  other  countries  behind  you — bringing  what  is  best 
of  their  spirit,  but  not  looking  over  your  shoulders 
and  seeking  to  perpetuate  what  you  intended  to  leave 
behind  in  them.  I  certainly  would  not  be  one  even 
to  suggest  that  a  man  cease  to  love  the  home  of  his 
birth  and  the  nation  of  his  origin — these  things  are 
very  sacred  and  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  our 
hearts— but  it  is  one  thing  to  love  the  place  where  you 
were  born  and  it  is  another  thing  to  dedicate  yourself 
to  the  place  to  which  you  go.  You  cannot  dedicate 
yourself  to  America  unless  you  become  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  with  every  purpose  of  your  will  thorough 
Americans.  You  cannot  become  thorough  Americans 
if  you  think  of  yourselves  in  groups.  America  does  not 
consist  of  groups.  A  man  who  thinks  of  himself  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  national  group  in  America 
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has  not  yet  become  an  American,  and  the  man  who 
goes  among  you  to  trade  upon  your  nationality  is  no 
worthy  son  to  live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

My  urgent  advice  to  you  would  be,  not  only  always 
to  think  first  of  America,  but  always,  also,  to  think 
first  of  humanity.  You  do  not  love  humanity  if  you 
seek  to  divide  humanity  into  jealous  camps.  Human¬ 
ity  can  be  welded  together  only  by  love,  by  sym¬ 
pathy,  by  justice,  not  by  jealousy  and  hatred.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  man  who  seeks  to  make  personal  cap¬ 
ital  out  of  the  passions  of  his  fellowmen.  He  has  lost 
the  touch  and  ideal  of  America,  for  America  was 
created  to  unite  mankind  by  those  passions  which 
lift  and  not  by  the  passions  which  separate  and 
debase.  We  came  to  America,  either  ourselves  or  in 
the  persons  of  our  ancestors,  to  better  the  ideals  of 
men,  to  make  them  see  finer  things  than  they  had 
seen  before,  to  get  rid  of  the  things  that  divide  and 
to  make  sure  of  the  things  that  unite.  It  was  but 
an  historical  accident  no  doubt  that  this  great  coun¬ 
try  was  called  the  ‘'United  States”;  yet  I  am  very 
thankful  that  it  has  that  word  “United”  in  its  title, 
and  the  man  who  seeks  to  divide  man  from  man, 
group  from  group,  interest  from  interest  in  this  great 
Union  is  striking  at  its  very  heart. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  circumstance  to  me,  in  think¬ 
ing  of  those  of  you  who  have  just  sv/orn  allegiance 
to  this  great  Government,  that  you  v/ere  drawn  across 
the  ocean  by  some  beckoning  finger  of  hope,  by  some 
belief,  by  some  vision  of  a  new  kind  of  justice,  by 
some  expectation  of  a  better  kind  of  life.  No  doubt 
you  have  been  disappointed  in  some  of  us.  Some  of 
us  are  very  disappointing.  No  doubt  you  have 
found  that  justice  in  the  United  States  goes  only 
with  a  pure  heart  and  a  right  purpose  as  it  does 
everywhere  else  in  the  world.  No  doubt  what  you 
found  here  did  not  seem  touched  for  you,  after  all, 
with  the  complete  beauty  of  the  ideal  which  you  had 
conceived  beforehand.  But  remember  this:  If  we 
had  grown  at  all  poor  in  the  ideal,  you  brought  some 
of  it  with  you.  A  man  does  not  go  out  to  seek  the 
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thing  that  is  not  in  him.  A  man  does  not  hope  for 
the  thing  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  if  some 
of  us  have  forgotten  what  America  believed  in,  you, 
at  any  rate,  imported  in  your  own  hearts  a  renewal 
of  the  belief.  That  is  the  reason  that  I,  for  one,  make 
you  welcome.  If  I  have  in  any  degree  forgotten  what 
America  was  intended  for,  I  will  thank  God  if  you 
will  remind  me.  I  was  born  in  America.  You  dreamed 
dreams  of  what  America  was  to  be,  and  I  hope  you 
brought  the  dreams  with  you.  No  man  that  does  not 
see  visions  will  ever  realize  any  high  hope  or  under¬ 
take  any  high  enterprise.  Just  because  you  brought 
dreams  with  you,  America  is  more  likely  to  realize 
dreams  such  as  you  brought.  You  are  enriching  us 
if  you  came  expecting  us  to  be  better  than  we  are. 

See,  my  friends,  what  that  means.  It  means  that 
Americans  must  have  a  consciousness  different  from 
the  consciousness  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 
I  am  not  saying  this  with  even  the  slightest  thought 
of  criticism  of  other  nations.  You  know  how  it  is 
with  a  familv.  A  family  gets  centered  on  itself  if  it 
is  not  careful  and  is  less  interested  in  the  neighbors 
than  it  is  in  its  own  members.  So  a  nation  that  is 
not  constantly  renewed  out  of  new  sources  is  apt  to 
have  the  narrowness  and  prejudice  of  a  family; 
whereas,  America  must  have  this  consciousness,  that 
on  all  sides  it  touches  elbows  and  touches  hearts  with 
all  the  nations  of  mankind.  The  example  of  America 
must  be  a  special  example.  The  example  of  America 
must  be  the  example  not  merely  of  peace  because  it 
will  not  fight,  but  of  peace  because  peace  is  the  heal¬ 
ing  and  elevating  influence  of  the  world  and  strife 
is  not.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being  too 
proud  to  fight.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation 
being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need  to  convince 
others  by  force  that  it  is  right. 

You  have  come  into  this  great  Nation  voluntarily 
seeking  something  that  we  have  to  give,  and  all  that 
we  have  to  give  is  this:  We  cannot  exempt  you  from 
work.  No  man  is  exempt  from  work  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  cannot  exempt  you  from  the  strife  and 
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the  heartbreaking  burden  of  the  struggle  of  the  day — 
that  is  common  to  mankind  everywhere;  we  cannot 
exempt  you  from  the  loads  that  you  must  carry.  We 
can  only  make  them  light  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  carried.  That  is  the  spirit  of  hope,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  it  is  the  spirit  of  justice. 

When  I  was  asked,  therefore,  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  committee  that  accompanied  him  to  come  up 
from  Washington  to  meet  this  great  company  of 
newly  admitted  citizens,  I  could  not  decline  the  invi¬ 
tation.  I  ought  not  to  be  away  from  Washington, 
and  yet  I  feel  that  it  has  renewed  my  spirit  as  an 
American  to  be  here.  In  Washington  men  tell  you 
so  many  things  every  day  that  are  not  so,  and  I  like 
to  come  and  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  whether  they  have  been  my 
fellow-citizens  a  long  time  or  a  short  time,  and  drink, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  common  fountains  with  them 
and  go  back  feeling  what  you  have  so  generously 
given  me — the  sense  of  your  support  and  of  the  living 
vitality  in  your  hearts  of  the  great  ideals  which  have 
made  America  the  hope  of  the  world. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  AMERICANS  TO  TRAVEL 
IN  TIME  OF  WAR 


Reprinted  below  from  the  Public  Papers,  The  New 
Democracy,  II,  122-124,  is  an  open  letter  which 
President  Wilson  addressed  early  in  1916  to  Senator 
William  J.  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  This  communication  reveals 
Wilson’s  attitude  toward  Germany  and  warns  rather 
definitely  how  far  she  might  proceed  with  submarine 
warfare  without  provoking  war  with  the  United 
States. 

One  other  significance  attaches  to  this  letter.  Late 
in  1915,  having  become  converted  to  preparedness, 
the  President  had  delivered  two  outstanding  speeches 
on  this  theme,  one  in  November  to  the  Manhattan 
Club  in  New  York  (the  Public  Papers,  The  New 
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Democracy,  I,  384-392),  and  the  other  to  Congress 
when  he  delivered  his  annual  message  in  December 
(53  Congressional  Record  95-100  (1915);  the  Public 
Papers,  The  New  Democrary,  I,  406-428).  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  were  fearful  that  the  submarine  situa¬ 
tion  would  bring  war  with  Germany  and  introduced 
the  Gore-McLemore  resolutions  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  designed  to  prevent  such  a  contingency  by 
prohibiting  United  States  citizens  from  travelling  on 
belligerent  merchant  ships.  It  was  Wilson’s  belief 
that  such  Congressional  action,  if  successfully  carried 
through,  would  weaken  the  strength  of  his  position 
against  Germany  and  his  efiForts  in  behalf  of  human 
rights.  Hence  the  letter  addressed  to  Stone.  When 
the  vote  on  the  resolutions  was  taken,  the  result  was 
clearly  a  victory  for  the  President.  Significantly 
enough,  as  Dr.  Seymour  states  in  his  American  Diplo¬ 
macy  During  the  World  War  (Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1934),  p.  117,  Republicans  who  were  to  accuse  Wilson 
of  ineifective  diplomacy  in  the  forthcoming  campaign 
later  in  the  Fall,  voted  in  great  numbers  in  favor 
of  these  resolutions.  The  defeat  of  the  resolutions 
pointed  up  the  strength  of  the  President  both  as  head 
of  his  party  and  spokesman  for  foreign  policy.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  too,  that  when  the  President 
asked  Congress  a  year  later  to  declare  war  he  based 
his  request  on  the  position  he  outlined  in  this  letter. 


February  24,  1916 

My  Dear  Senator: 

1  very  warmly  appreciate  your  kind  and  frank  letter 
letter  of  to-day,  and  feel  that  it  calls  for  an  equally 
frank  reply. 

You  are  right  in  assuming  that  I  shall  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  I 
think  the  country  will  feel  no  uneasiness  about  my 
course  in  that  respect.  Through  many  anxious  months 
I  have  striven  for  that  object,  amidst  difficulties  more 
manifold  than  can  have  been  apparent  upon  the  sur¬ 
face;  and  so  far  I  have  succeeded.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
I  shall  continue  to  succeed.  The  course  which  the 
central  European  powers  have  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  following  in  the  future  with  regard  to  under¬ 
sea  warfare  seems  for  the  moment  to  threaten  in¬ 
superable  obstacles,  but  its  apparent  meaning  is  so 
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manifestly  inconsistent  with  explicit  assurances  recent¬ 
ly  given  us  by  those  powers  with  regard  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  that  I  must 
believe  that  explanations  will  presently  ensue  which 
will  put  a  diflFerent  aspect  upon  it.  We  have  had  no 
reason  to  question  their  good  faith  or  their  fidehty  to 
their  promises  in  the  past,  and  I,  for  one,  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  we  shall  have  none  in  the  future. 

But  in  any  event  our  duty  is  clear.  No  nation,  no 
group  of  nations,  has  the  right  while  war  is  in  progress 
to  alter  or  disregard  the  principles  which  all  nations 
have  agreed  upon  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  and 
sufferings  of  war;  and  if  the  clear  rights  of  American 
citizens  should  ever  unhappily  be  abridged  or  denied 
by  any  such  action,  we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
in  honor  no  choice  as  to  what  our  ovm  course  should 
be. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  consent  to  any  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  any  respect. 
The  honor  and  self-respect  of  the  nation  is  involved. 
We  covet  peace,  and  shall  preserve  it  at  any  cost  but 
the  loss  of  honor.  To  forbid  our  people  to  exercise 
their  rights  for  fear  we  might  be  called  upon  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  would  be  a  deep  humiliation  indeed.  It 
would  be  an  implicit,  all  but  an  explicit,  acquiescence 
in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  everywhere 
and  of  whatever  nation  or  allegiance.  It  would  be  a 
deliberate  abdication  of  our  hitherto  proud  position 
as  spokesmen  even  amidst  the  turmoil  of  war  for  the 
law  and  the  right.  It  would  make  everything  this 
Government  has  attempted  and  everything  that  it  has 
achieved  during  this  terrible  struggle  of  nations  mean¬ 
ingless  and  futile. 

It  is  important  to  reflect  that  if  in  tliis  instance  we 
allowed  expediency  to  take  the  place  of  principle, 
the  door  would  inevitably  be  opened  to  still  further 
concessions.  Once  accept  a  single  abatement  of  right 
and  many  other  humiliations  would  certainly  follow, 
and  the  whole  fine  fabric  of  international  law  might 
crumble  under  our  hands  piece  by  piece.  What  we  are 
contending  for  in  this  matter  is  of  the  very  essence 
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of  the  things  that  have  made  America  a  sovereign 
nation.  She  cannot  yield  them  without  conceding  her 
own  impotency  as  a  nation  and  making  virtual  sur¬ 
render  of  her  independent  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  am  speaking,  my  dear  Senator,  in  deep  solemnity, 
without  heat,  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  high 
responsibilities  of  my  office,  and  as  your  sincere  and 
devoted  friend.  If  we  should  unhappily  differ,  we 
shall  differ  as  friends;  but  where  issues  so  momentous 
as  these  are  involved  we  must,  just  because  we  are 
friends,  speak  our  minds  without  reservation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON 

Hon.  William  J.  Stone 
United  States  Senate 


THE  SUSSEX  AFFAIR 

President  Wilson,  in  this  address  (reprinted  here 
from  53  Congressional  Record  6448-6449  ( 1916);  the 
Public  Papers,  The  New  Democracy,  II,  153-159)  de- 
hvered  before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of 
Congress  on  April  19,  1916,  restates  largely  the 
contents  of  the  ultimatum  which  he  incorporated  in 
his  note  of  the  preceding  day,  dispatched  to  the 
German  Government  as  a  result  of  their  torpedoing 
late  in  March,  without  warning,  the  unarmed  French 
cross-channel  ferry,  the  Sussex.  A  large  number  of 
passengers  and  crew  were  killed.  Although  a  few 
Americans  were  injured,  it  was  not  learned  until 
much  later  that  no  American  lives  were  lost.  Germany 
in  thus  failing  to  keep  her  promise  after  previous 
submarine  attacks  produced  one  of  the  most  severe 
crises  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  American 
neutrality.  After  considerable  deliberation,  Wilson  de¬ 
clared,  in  the  April  18  note  (which  appears  in  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  X,  Special 
Supplement  October,  1916,  186-190,  and  in  the  Public 
Papers,  The  New  Democracy,  II,  147-152),  stopping 
just  short  of  severing  relations,  that  unless  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ceased  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  break  diplomatic 
relations.  It  was  the  pledge  from  Germany,  forth- 
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coming  as  a  result  of  this  note,  that  the  German 
Emperor  Wilhelm’s  decision  of  January  9,  1917,  in 
effect  repudiated.  It  was  the  note  incorporating  the 
Emperor’s  decision  that  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House  just  after  Wilson  delivered  his  “Peace  Without 
Victory”  speech  on  January  22,  1917.  When  the  overt 
act— the  sinking  of  the  Vigilancia,  the  Illinois  and  the 
City  of  Memphis— ioWowed  and  the  Zimmermann 
note  broke  in  the  public  press.  President  Wilson  asked 
Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  war. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

A  situation  has  arisen  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  of  which  it  is  my  plain  duty  to  inform  you 
very  frankly. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  February,  1915,  the  Im¬ 
perial  German  Government  announced  its  intention 
to  treat  the  waters  surrounding  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  as  embraced  within  the  seat  of  war  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  merchant  ships  owned  by  its  enemies  that 
might  be  found  within  any  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
high  seas,  and  that  it  warned  all  vessels,  of  neutral 
as  well  as  of  belligerent  ownership,  to  keep  out  of 
the  waters  it  had  thus  proscribed  or  else  enter  them 
at  their  peril.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  protested.  It  took  the  position  that  such  a 
policy  could  not  be  pursued  without  the  practical 
certainty  of  gross  and  palpable  violations  of  the  law 
of  nations,  particularly  if  submarine  craft  were  to  be 
employed  as  its  instruments,  inasmuch  as  the  rules 
prescribed  by  that  law,  rules  founded  upon  principles 
of  humanity  and  established  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  non-combatants  at  sea,  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  observed  by  such  vessels.  It 
based  its  protest  on  the  ground  that  persons  of  neutral 
nationality  and  vessels  of  neutral  ownership  would 
be  exposed  to  extreme  and  intolerable  risks,  and  that 
no  right  to  close  any  part  of  the  high  seas  against  their 
use  or  to  expose  them  to  such  risks  could  lawfully  be 
asserted  by  any  belligerent  government.  The  law  of 
nations  in  these  matters,  upon  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  based  its  protest,  is  not  of  recent 
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origin  or  founded  upon  merely  arbitrary  principles 
set  up  by  convention.  It  is  based,  on  the  contrary, 
upon  manifest  and  imperative  principles  of  humanity 
and  has  long  been  established  with  the  approval  and 
by  the  express  assent  of  all  civilized  nations. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  protest  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Imperial  German  Government  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  the  policy  it  had  announced.  It 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  dangers  involved,  at  any 
rate  the  dangers  to  neutral  vessels,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  instructions  which  it  had 
issued  to  its  submarine  commanders,  and  assured  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  take 
every  possible  precaution  both  to  respect  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  non-com¬ 
batants. 

What  has  actually  happened  in  the  year  which  has 
since  elapsed  has  shown  that  those  hopes  were  not 
justified,  those  assurances  insusceptible  of  being  ful¬ 
filled.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  submarine  war¬ 
fare  against  the  commerce  of  its  adversaries,  thus 
announced  and  entered  upon  by  the  Imperial  Ger¬ 
man  Government  in  despite  of  the  solemn  protest  of 
this  Government,  the  commanders  of  German  under¬ 
sea  vessels  have  attacked  merchants  ships  with  greater 
and  greater  activity,  not  only  upon  the  high  sea  sur¬ 
rounding  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  but  wherever 
they  could  encounter  them,  in  a  way  that  has  grown 
more  and  more  ruthless,  more  and  more  indiscriminate 
as  the  months  have  gone  by,  less  and  less  observant 
of  restraints  of  any  kind;  and  have  delivered  their 
attacks  without  compunction  against  vessels  of  every 
nationality  and  bound  upon  every  sort  of  errand. 
Vessels  of  neutral  ownership,  even  vessels  of  neutral 
ownership  bound  from  neutral  port  to  neutral  port, 
have  been  destroyed  along  with  vessels  of  belligerent 
ownership  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Some¬ 
times  the  merchantman  attacked  has  been  warned 
and  summoned  to  surrender  before  being  fired  on  or 
torpedoed;  sometimes  passengers  or  crews  have  been 
vouchsafed  the  poor  security  of  being  allowed  to 
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take  to  the  ship's  boats  before  she  was  sent  to  the 
bottom.  But  again  and  again  no  warning  has  been 
given,  no  escape  even  to  the  ship's  boats  allowed  to 
those  on  board.  What  this  Government  foresaw  must 
happen  has  happened.  Tragedy  has  followed  tragedy 
on  the  seas  in  such  fashion,  with  such  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  to  make  it  grossly  evident  that  war¬ 
fare  of  such  a  sort,  if  warfare  it  be,  can  not  be  carried 
on  without  the  most  palpable  violation  of  the  dictates 
alike  of  right  and  of  humanity.  Whatever  the  dis¬ 
position  and  intention  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  has  manifestly  proved  impossible  for  it  to 
keep  such  methods  of  attack  upon  the  commerce  of 
its  enemies  within  the  bounds  set  by  either  the  reason 
or  the  heart  of  mankind. 

In  February  of  the  present  year  the  Imperial  Ger¬ 
man  Government  informed  this  Government  and  the 
other  neutral  governments  of  the  world  that  it  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
had  armed  all  merchants  vessels  of  British  ownership 
and  had  given  them  secret  orders  to  attack  any  sub¬ 
marine  of  the  enemy  they  might  encounter  upon  the 
seas,  and  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  felt 
justified  in  the  circumstances  in  treating  all  armed 
merchantmen  of  belligerent  ownership  as  auxiliary 
vessels  of  war,  which  it  would  have  the  right  to 
destroy  without  warning.  The  law  of  nations  has  long 
recognized  the  right  of  merchantmen  to  carry  arms 
for  protection  and  to  use  them  to  repel  attack,  al¬ 
though  to  use  them,  in  such  circumstances,  at  their 
own  risk;  but  the  Imperial  German  Government 
claimed  the  right  to  set  these  understandings  aside  in 
circumstances  which  it  deemed  extraordinary.  Even 
the  terms  in  which  it  announced  its  purpose  thus  still 
further  to  relax  the  restraints  it  had  previously  pro¬ 
fessed  its  willingness  and  desire  to  put  upon  the 
operation  of  its  submarines  carried  the  plain  implica¬ 
tion  that  at  least  vessels  which  were  not  armed 
would  still  be  exempt  from  destruction  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  that  personal  safety  would  be  accorded  their 
passengers  and  crews;  but  even  that  limitation,  if  it 
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was  ever  practicable  to  observe  it,  has  in  fact  con¬ 
stituted  no  check  at  all  upon  the  destruction  of  ships 
of  every  sort. 

Again  and  again  the  Imperial  German  Government 
has  given  this  Government  its  solemn  assurances  that 
at  least  passenger  ships  would  not  be  thus  dealt  with, 
and  yet  it  has  again  and  again  permitted  its  undersea 
commanders  to  disregard  those  assurances  with  entire 
impunity.  Great  liners  like  the  Lusitania  and  the 
Arabic  and  mere  ferryboats  like  the  Sussex  have  been 
attacked  without  a  moment's  warning,  sometimes  be¬ 
fore  they  had  even  become  aware  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  an  armed  vessel  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
lives  of  non-combatants,  passengers  and  crew  have 
been  sacrificed  wholesale,  in  a  manner  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  regard 
as  wanton  and  without  the  slightest  color  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  No  limit  of  any  kind  has  in  fact  been  set  to  the 
indiscriminate  pursuit  and  destruction  of  merchant¬ 
men  of  all  kinds  and  nationalities  within  the  waters, 
constantly  extending  in  area,  where  these  operations 
have  been  carried  on;  and  the  roll  of  Americans  who 
have  lost  their  lives  on  ships  thus  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed  has  grown  month  by  month  until  the  ominous 
toll  has  mounted  into  the  hundreds. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  shocking  instances  of 
this  method  of  warfare  was  that  of  the  destruction  of 
the  French  cross  channel  steamer  Sussex.  It  must 
stand  forth,  as  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Lusitania 
did,  as  so  singularly  tragical  and  unjustifiable  as  to 
constitute  a  truly  terrible  example  of  the  inhumanity 
of  submarine  warfare  as  the  commanders  of  German 
vessels  have  for  the  past  twelvemonth  been  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  If  this  instance  stood  alone,  some  explanation, 
some  disavowal  by  the  German  Government,  some 
evidence  of  criminal  mistake  or  wilful  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel  that  fired 
the  torpedo  might  be  sought  or  entertained;  but 
unhappily  it  does  not  stand  alone.  Recent  events 
make  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  it  is  only  one 
instance,  even  though  it  be  one  of  the  most  extreme 
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and  distressing  instances,  of  the  spirit  and  method  of 
warfare  which  the  Imperial  German  Government  has 
mistakenly  adopted,  and  which  from  the  first  exposed 
that  Government  to  the  reproach  of  thrusting  all  neu¬ 
tral  rights  aside  in  pursuit  of  its  immediate  objects. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  very 
patient.  At  every  stage  of  this  distressing  experience 
of  tragedy  after  tragedy  in  which  its  own  citizens 
were  involved  it  has  sought  to  be  restrained  from 
any  extreme  course  of  action  or  of  protest  by  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  unprecedented  war,  and  actuated  in  all 
that  it  said  or  did  by  the  sentiments  of  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  al¬ 
ways  entertained  and  continue  to  entertain  towards 
the  German  nation.  It  has  of  course  accepted  the  suc¬ 
cessive  explanations  and  assurances  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  as  given  in  entire  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  and  has  hoped,  even  against  hope,  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  possible  for  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  so  to  order  and  control  the  acts  of  its  naval 
commanders  as  to  square  its  policy  with  the  principles 
of  humanity  as  embodied  in  the  law  of  nations.  It 
has  been  willing  to  wait  until  the  significance  of  the 
facts  became  absolutely  unmistakable  and  susceptible 
of  but  one  interpretation. 

That  point  has  now  unhappily  been  reached.  The 
facts  are  susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation.  The 
Imperial  German  Government  has  been  unable  to  put 
any  limits  or  restraints  upon  its  warfare  against  either 
freight  or  passenger  ships.  It  has  therefore  become 
painfully  evident  that  the  position  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  took  at  the  very  outset  is  inevitable,  namely, 
that  the  use  of  submarines  for  the  destruction  of  an 
enemy’s  commerce  is  of  necessity,  because  of  the  very 
character  of  the  vessels  employed  and  the  very  meth¬ 
ods  of  attack  which  their  employment  of  course 
involves,  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  long  established  and  incontrovertible  rights 
of  neutrals,  and  the  sacred  immunities  of  noncom¬ 
batants. 
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I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  say  to  the 
Imperial  German  Government  that  if  it  is  still  its  pur¬ 
pose  to  prosecute  relentless  and  indiscriminate  war¬ 
fare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by  the  use  of  sub¬ 
marines,  notwithstanding  the  now  demonstrated  im¬ 
possibility  of  conducting  that  warfare  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
consider  the  sacred  and  indisputable  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  the  universally  recognized  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at 
last  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one 
course  it  can  pursue;  and  that  unless  the  Imperial 
German  Government  should  now  immediately  declare 
and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of 
warfare  against  passenger  and  freight  carrying  ves¬ 
sels  this  Government  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  altogether. 

This  decision  I  have  arrived  at  with  the  keenest 
regret;  the  possibility  of  the  action  contemplated  I 
am  sure  all  thoughtful  Americans  will  look  forward 
to  with  unaffected  reluctance.  But  we  cannot  forget 
that  we  are  in  some  sort  and  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  the  responsible  spokesmen  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  that  we  cannot  remain  silent  while 
those  rights  seem  in  process  of  being  swept  utterly 
away  in  the  maelstrom  of  this  terrible  war.  We  owe 
it  to  a  due  regard  for  our  own  rights  as  a  nation,  to 
our  sense  of  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  the  world  over,  and  to  a  just  conception  of 
the  rights  of  mankind  to  take  this  stand  now  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  and  firmness. 

I  have  taken  it,  and  taken  it  in  the  confidence  that 
it  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  support.  All 
sober-minded  men  must  unite  in  hoping  that  the  Im¬ 
perial  German  Government,  which  has  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  stood  as  the  champion  of  all  that  we  are 
now  contending  for  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  may 
recognize  the  justice  of  our  demands  and  meet  them 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made. 
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FIRST  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  IDEA  OF 
A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

President  Wilson  delivered  this  address,  reprinted 
here  from  the  Public  Papers,  The  New  Democracy, 
II,  184-188,  on  May  27,  1916,  to  an  audience  of  two 
thousand,  assembled  in  the  Willard  Hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  League  to  En¬ 
force  Peace.  This  organization,  one  of  the  more  con¬ 
structive  among  many  that  cropped  up  during  the 
peace  movement  of  1915-1916,  was  headed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  Ex-President  Taft.  It  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies  to  this  address,  indicating  that  they  concluded 
from  Wilson’s  words  that  he  was  inclined  toward  a 
peace  favorable  to  Germany  whereas,  in  their  opinion, 
a  peace  favorable  to  the  Alhes  should  be  the  para¬ 
mount  concern,  that  transformed  Wilson  from  the 
initiator  and  leader  of  world  peace  into— in  the  words 
of  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and 
Letters,  VI,  p.  227— “the  aggressive  fighter  for  the 
new  order.” 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  to  become 
Wilson’s  severest  critic  and  staunchest  opponent  in 
the  controversy  between  Wilson  and  the  Senate  over 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  incorporated,  spoke  on 
this  occasion  immediately  following  Wilson.  In  view 
of  his  later  position  on  the  matter,  the  following 
statement  by  Lodge  is  of  peculiar  interest:  “But  I  do 
not  believe  that  when  Washington  warned  us  against 
entangling  alliances  he  meant  for  one  moment  that 
we  should  not  join  with  the  other  eivilized  nations 
of  the  world  if  a  method  could  be  found  to  diminish 
war  and  encourage  peace.”  See  Proceedings  of  the 
First  Annual  National  Assemblage  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  May  26-27,  1916,  p.  165. 


When  the  invitation  to  be  here  to-night  came  to 
me,  I  was  glad  to  accept  it — not  because  it  offered 
me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  programme  of  the 
League — that  you  will,  I  am  sure,  not  expect  of  me — 
but  because  the  desire  of  the  whole  world  now  turns 
eagerly,  more  and  more  eagerly,  towards  the  hope 
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of  peace,  and  there  is  just  reason  why  we  should  take 
our  part  in  counsel  upon  this  great  theme.  It  is  right 
that  I,  as  spokesman  of  our  Government,  should 
attempt  to  give  expression  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  vital  matter. 

This  great  war  that  broke  so  suddenly  upon  the 
world  two  years  ago,  and  which  has  swept  within  its 
flame  so  great  a  part  of  the  civilized  world,  has  af¬ 
fected  us  very  profoundly,  and  we  are  not  only  at 
liberty,  it  is  perhaps  our  duty,  to  speak  very  frankly 
of  it  and  of  the  great  interests  of  civilization  which  it 
affects. 

With  its  causes  and  its  objects  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned.  The  obscure  fountains  from  which  its  stupen¬ 
dous  flood  has  burst  forth  we  are  not  interested  to 
search  for  or  explore.  But  so  great  a  flood,  spread 
far  and  wide  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  of 
necessity  engulfed  many  a  fair  province  of  right  that 
lies  very  near  to  us.  Our  own  rights  as  a  Nation,  the 
liberties,  the  privileges,  and  the  property  of  our  people 
have  been  profoundly  affected.  We  are  not  mere 
disconnected  lookers-on.  The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the 
more  deeply  do  we  become  concerned  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  world  be  permitted  to 
resume  its  normal  life  and  course  again.  And  when 
it  does  come  to  an  end  we  shall  be  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  as  the  nations  at  war  to  see  peace  assume  an 
aspect  of  permanence,  give  promise  of  days  from 
which  the  anxiety  of  uncertainty  shall  be  lifted,  bring 
some  assurance  that  peace  and  war  shall  always  here¬ 
after  be  reckoned  part  of  the  common  interest  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  are  participants,  whether  we  would  or  not, 
in  the  life  of  the  world.  The  interests  of  all  nations 
are  our  own  also.  We  are  partners  with  the  rest. 
What  affects  mankind  is  inevitably  our  affair  as  well 
as  the  affair  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

One  observation  on  the  causes  of  the  present  war 
we  are  at  liberty  to  make,  and  to  make  it  may  throw 
some  light  forward  upon  the  future,  as  well  as  back¬ 
ward  upon  the  past.  It  is  plain  that  this  war  could 
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have  come  only  as  it  did,  suddenly  and  out  of  secret 
counsels,  without  warning  to  the  world,  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  without  any  of  the  deliberate  movements  of 
counsel  with  which  it  would  seem  natural  to  approach 
so  stupendous  a  contest.  It  is  probable  that  if  it  had 
been  foreseen  just  what  would  happen,  just  what 
alliances  would  be  formed,  just  what  forces  arrayed 
against  one  another,  those  who  brought  the  great 
contest  on  would  have  been  glad  to  substitute  con¬ 
ference  for  force.  If  we  ourselves  had  been  afforded 
some  opportunity  to  apprise  the  belligerents  of  the 
attitude  which  it  would  be  our  duty  to  take,  of  the 
policies  and  practices  against  which  we  would  feel 
bound  to  use  all  our  moral  and  economic  strength, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  even  our  physical 
strength  also,  our  own  contribution  to  the  counsel 
which  might  have  averted  the  struggle  would  have 
been  considered  worth  weighing  and  regarding. 

And  the  lesson  which  the  shock  of  being  taken  by 
surprise  in  a  matter  so  deeply  vital  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  has  made  poignantly  clear  is,  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  must  henceforth  depend  upon  a 
new  and  more  wholesome  diplomacy.  Only  when  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  have  reached  some  sort  of 
agreement  as  to  what  they  hold  to  be  fundamental 
to  their  common  interest,  and  as  to  some  feasible 
method  of  acting  in  concert  when  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  seeks  to  disturb  those  fundamental  things, 
can  we  feel  that  civilization  is  at  last  in  a  way  of 
justifying  its  existence  and  claiming  to  be  finally 
established.  It  is  clear  that  nations  must  in  the  future 
be  governed  by  the  same  high  code  of  honor  that  we 
demand  of  individuals. 

We  must,  indeed,  in  the  very  same  breath  with 
which  we  avow  this  conviction  admit  that  we  have 
ourselves  upon  occasion  in  the  past  been  offenders 
against  the  law  of  diplomacy  which  we  thus  forecast; 
but  our  conviction  is  not  the  less  clear,  but  rather  the 
more  clear,  on  that  account.  If  this  war  has  accom- 

Ehshed  nothing  else  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  it 
as  at  least  disclosed  a  great  moral  necessity'  and  set 
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forward  the  thinking  of  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
by  a  whole  age.  Repeated  utterances  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  most  of  the  great  nations  now  engaged 
in  war  have  made  it  plain  that  their  thought  has 
come  to  this,  that  the  principle  of  public  right  must 
henceforth  take  precedence  over  the  individual  inter¬ 
ests  of  particular  nations,  and  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  in  some  way  band  themselves  together 
to  see  that  that  right  prevails  as  against  any  sort  of 
selfish  aggression;  that  henceforth  alliance  must  not 
be  set  up  against  alliance,  understanding  against 
understanding,  but  that  there  must  be  a  common 
agreement  for  a  common  object,  and  that  at  the  heart 
of  that  common  object  must  lie  the  inviolable  rights 
of  peoples  and  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  the  world 
have  become  each  other's  neighbors.  It  is  to  their 
interest  that  they  should  understand  each  other.  In 
order  that  they  may  understand  each  other,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  they  should  agree  to  co-operate  in  a 
common  cause,  and  that  they  should  so  act  that  the 
guiding  principle  of  that  common  cause  shall  be  even- 
handed  and  impartial  justice. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  of  America.  This 
is  what  we  ourselves  will  say  when  there  comes 
proper  occasion  to  say  it.  In  the  dealings  of  nations 
with  one  another  arbitrary  force  must  be  rejected  and 
we  must  move  forward  to  the  thought  of  the  modern 
world,  the  thought  of  which  peace  is  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere.  That  thought  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  the 
passionate  conviction  of  America. 

We  believe  these  fundamental  things:  First,  that 
every  people  has  a  right  to  choose  the  sovereignty 
under  which  they  shall  live.  Like  other  nations,  we 
have  ourselves  no  doubt  once  and  again  offended 
against  that  principle  when  for  a  little  while  con¬ 
trolled  by  selfish  passion  as  our  franker  historians 
have  been  honorable  enough  to  admit;  but  it  has 
become  more  and  more  our  rule  of  life  and  action. 
Second,  that  the  small  states  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  the  same  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and 
for  their  territorial  integrity  that  great  and  powerful 
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nations  expect  and  insist  upon.  And,  third,  that  the 
world  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  every  disturbance  of 
its  peace  that  has  its  origin  in  aggression  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  nations. 

So  sincerely  do  we  believe  in  these  things  that  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  the  mind  and  wish  of  the  people  of 
America  when  I  say  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  become  a  partner  in  any  feasible  association  of 
nations  formed  in  order  to  realize  these  objects  and 
make  them  secure  against  violation. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  United  States  wants  for 
itself  that  any  other  nation  has.  We  are  willing,  on 
the  contrary,  to  limit  ourselves  along  with  them  to 
a  prescribed  course  of  duty  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  which  will  check  any  selfish  passion  of  our 
own,  as  it  will  check  any  aggressive  impulse  of  theirs. 

If  it  should  ever  be  our  privilege  to  suggest  or 
initiate  a  movement  for  peace  among  the  nations 
now  at  war,  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  their  Government  to  move  along 
these  lines:  First,  such  a  settlement  with  regard  to 
their  own  immediate  interests  as  the  belligerents  may 
agree  upon.  We  have  nothing  material  of  any  kind 
to  ask  for  ourselves,  and  are  quite  aware  that  we  are 
in  no  sense  or  degree  parties  to  the  present  quarrel. 
Our  interest  is  only  in  peace  and  its  future  guarantees. 
Second,  an  universal  association  of  the  nations  to 
maintain  the  inviolate  security  of  the  highway  of  the 
seas  for  the  common  and  unliindered  use  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  any  war  begun 
either  contrary  to  treaty  covenants  or  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  full  submission  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world — a  virtual  guarantee  of  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  and  political  independence. 

But  I  did  not  come  here,  let  me  repeat,  to  discuss 
a  programme.  I  came  only  to  avow  a  creed  and  give 
expression  to  the  confidence  I  feel  that  the  world  is 
even  now  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  consummation, 
when  some  common  force  will  be  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  which  shall  safeguard  right  as  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  interest  of  all  peoples  and  all  gov- 
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ernments,  when  coercion  shall  be  summoned  not  to 
the  service  of  political  ambition  or  selfish  hostility, 
but  to  the  service  of  a  common  order,  a  common 
justice,  and  a  common  peace.  God  grant  that  the 
dawn  of  that  day  of  frank  dealing  and  of  settled 
peace,  concord,  and  co-operation  may  be  near  at 
hand! 


“PEACE  WITHOUT  VICTORY”  SPEECH 

This  address,  regarded  by  some  historians  as  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  of  all  times,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Wilson’s  great  ideal  proposing  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  a  new  world  policy,  represented  the  last 
chance  for  ending  the  war  on  a  basis  of  enduring 
peace.  It  was  delivered  (following  the  failure  of  the 
belligerents,  in  response  to  Wilson’s  appeal  of  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  to  frankly  state  their  war  aims)  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  before  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  22, 
1917,  and  appears  in  54  Congressional  Record  1741 
( 1917)  and  in  the  Public  Papers,  The  New  Democ¬ 
racy,  II,  407-414.  Tragically,  it  came  too  late.  The 
German  High  Command,  in  the  belief  that,  should 
the  United  States  enter  the  war,  the  Allies  would 
be  crushed  before  the  Americans  could  forge  an 
effective  war  machine,  determined  early  in  January 
to  abandon  their  “Sussex”  pledge.  The  delivery  to 
the  White  House  of  the  German  note,  embodying  the 
decision  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  of  January  9,  to  the 
effect  that  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  would  be 
resumed  immediately,  provided  the  dramatic  sequel 
to  this  speech  by  Wilson. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December  last  I  addressed 
an  identic  note  to  the  governments  of  the  nations 
now  at  war  requesting  them  to  state,  more  definitely 
than  they  had  yet  been  stated  by  either  group  of 
belligerents,  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  deem 
it  possible  to  make  peace.  I  spoke  on  behalf  of 
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humanity  and  of  the  rights  of  all  neutral  nations  like 
our  own,  many  of  whose  most  vital  interests  the  war 
puts  in  constant  jeopardy.  The  Central  Powers  united 
in  a  reply  which  stated  merely  that  they  were  ready 
to  meet  their  antagonists  in  conference  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace.  The  Entente  Powers  have  replied 
much  more  definitely  and  have  stated,  in  general 
terms,  indeed,  but  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  imply 
details,  the  arrangements,  guarantees,  and  acts  of 
reparation  which  they  deem  to  be  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  We  are  that 
much  nearer  a  definite  discussion  of  the  peace  which 
shall  end  the  present  war.  We  are  that  much  nearer 
the  discussion  of  the  international  concert  which 
must  thereafter  hold  the  world  at  peace.  In  every 
discussion  of  the  peace  that  must  end  this  war  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  that  peace  must  be  followed 
by  some  definite  coneert  of  power  which  will  make 
it  virtually  impossible  that  any  such  catastrophe 
should  ever  overwhelm  us  again.  Every  lover  of  man¬ 
kind,  every  sane  and  thoughtful  man  must  take  that 
for  granted. 

I  have  sought  this  opportunity  to  address  you  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  that  I  owed  it  to  you,  as  the  counsel 
associated  with  me  in  the  final  determination  of  our 
international  obligations,  to  disclose  to  you  without 
reserve  the  thought  and  purpose  that  have  been 
taking  form  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  our 
Government  in  the  days  to  come  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a  new  plan  the 
foundations  of  peaee  among  the  nations. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  play  no  part  in  that  great  enterprise. 
To  take  part  in  such  a  service  will  be  the  opportunity 
for  which  they  have  sought  to  prepare  themselves  by 
the  very  principles  and  purposes  of  their  polity  and 
the  approved  practices  of  their  Government  ever  since 
the  days  when  they  set  up  a  new  nation  in  the  high 
and  honorable  hope  that  it  might  in  all  that  it  was 
and  did  show  mankind  the  way  to  liberty.  They 
cannot  in  honor  withhold  the  service  to  which  they 
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are  now  about  to  be  challenged.  They  do  not  wish 
to  withhold  it.  But  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  state  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  will  feel  free  to  render  it. 

That  service  is  nothing  less  than  this,  to  add  their 
authority  and  their  power  to  the  authority  and  force 
of  other  nations  to  guarantee  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world.  Such  a  settlement  cannot  now 
be  long  postponed.  It  is  right  that  before  it  comes 
this  Government  should  frankly  formulate  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  would  feel  justified  in  asking  our 
people  to  approve  its  formal  and  solemn  adherence 
to  a  League  for  Peace.  I  am  here  to  attempt  to  state 
those  conditions. 

The  present  war  must  first  be  ended;  but  we  owe 
it  to  candor  and  to  a  just  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind  to  sav  that,  so  far  as  our  participation  in 
guarantees  of  future  peace  is  concerned,  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  what  way  and  upon  what 
terms  it  is  ended.  The  treaties  and  agreements  which 
bring  it  to  an  end  must  embody  terms  which  will 
create  a  peace  that  is  worth  guaranteeing  and  pre¬ 
serving,  a  peace  that  will  win  the  approval  of  man¬ 
kind,  not  merely  a  peace  that  will  serve  the  several 
interests  and  immediate  aims  of  the  nations  engaged. 
We  shall  have  no  voice  in  determining  what  those 
terms  shall  be,  but  we  shall,  I  feel  sure,  have  a  voice 
in  determining  whether  they  shall  be  made  lasting 
or  not  by  the  guarantees  of  a  universal  covenant,  and 
our  judgment  upon  what  is  fundamental  and  essential 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  permanency  should  be 
spoken  now,  not  afterwards  when  it  may  be  too  late. 

No  covenant  of  co-operative  peace  that  does  not 
include  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  can  suffice  to 
keep  the  future  safe  against  war;  and  yet  there  is  only 
one  sort  of  peace  that  the  peoples  of  America  could 
join  in  guaranteeing.  The  elements  of  that  peace 
must  be  elements  that  engage  the  confidence  and 
satisfy  the  principles  of  the  American  governments, 
elements  consistent  with  their  political  faith  and  with 
the  practical  convictions  which  the  peoples  of 
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America  have  once  for  all  embraced  and  undertaken 
to  defend. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  American  govern¬ 
ment  would  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
terms  of  peace  the  governments  now  at  war  might 
agree  upon,  or  seek  to  upset  them  when  made,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be.  I  only  take  it  for  granted  that 
mere  terms  of  peace  between  the  belligerents  will  not 
satisfy  even  the  belligerents  themselves.  Mere  agree¬ 
ments  may  not  make  peace  secure.  It  will  be  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  that  a  force  be  created  as  a  guarantor 
of  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  so  much  greater 
than  the  force  of  any  nation  now  engaged  or  any 
alliance  hitherto  formed  or  projected  that  no  nation, 
no  probable  combination  of  nations  could  face  or 
withstand  it.  If  the  peace  presentlv  to  be  made  is 
to  endure,  it  must  be  a  peace  made  secure  by  the 
orsfanized  major  force  of  mankind. 

The  terms  of  the  immediate  peace  agreed  upon 
will  determine  whether  it  is  a  peace  for  which  such 
a  guarantee  can  be  secured.  The  question  upon 
which  the  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the  world 
depends  is  this:  Is  the  present  war  a  struggle  for  a 
just  and  secure  peace,  or  onlv  for  a  new  balance  of 
power?  If  it  be  only  a  struggle  for  a  new  balance  of 
power,  who  will  guarantee,  who  can  guarantee  the 
stable  eauilibrium  of  the  new  arrangement?  Only  a 
tranquil  Europe  can  be  a  stable  Europe.  There  must 
be,  not  a  balance  of  power,  but  a  community  of 
power;  not  organized  rivalries,  but  an  organized 
common  peace. 

Eortunately  we  have  received  very  explicit  assur¬ 
ances  on  this  point.  The  statesmen  of  both  of  the 
groups  of  nations  now  arraved  against  one  another 
have  said,  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  they  had  in  mind 
to  crush  their  antagonists.  But  the  implications  of 
these  assurances  may  not  be  equally  clear  to  all — may 
not  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  think 
it  will  be  serviceable  if  I  attempt  to  set  forth  what 
we  understand  them  to  be. 
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They  imply,  first  of  all,  that  it  must  be  a  peace 
without  victory.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this.  I  beg 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  my  own  interpretation 
upon  it  and  that  it  may  be  understood  that  no  other 
interpretation  was  in  my  thought.  I  am  seeking  only 
to  face  realities  and  to  face  them  without  soft  con¬ 
cealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon 
the  loser,  a  victor’s  terms  imposed  upon  the  van¬ 
quished.  It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under 
duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave 
a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory  upon  which 
terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but  only 
as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a  peace  between  equals  can 
last.  Only  a  peace  the  very  principle  of  which  is 
equality  and  a  common  participation  in  a  common 
benefit.  The  right  state  of  mind,  the  right  feeling 
between  nations,  is  as  necessary  for  a  lasting  peace 
as  is  the  just  settlement  of  vexed  questions  of  terri¬ 
tory  or  of  racial  and  national  allegiance. 

The  equality  of  nations  upon  which  peace  must  be 
founded  if  it  is  to  last  must  be  an  equality  of  rights; 
the  guarantees  exchanged  must  neither  recognize  nor 
imply  a  difference  between  big  nations  and  small, 
between  those  that  are  powerful  and  those  that  are 
weak.  Right  must  be  based  upon  the  common 
strength,  not  upon  the  individual  strength,  of  the 
nations  upon  whose  concert  peace  will  depend. 
Equality  of  territory  or  of  resources  there  of  course 
cannot  be;  nor  any  other  sort  of  equality  not  gained 
in  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  legitimate  development 
of  the  peoples  themselves.  But  no  one  asks  or  expects 
anything  more  than  an  equality  of  rights.  Mankind 
is  looking  now  for  freedom  of  life,  not  for  equipoises 
of  power. 

And  there  is  a  deeper  thing  involved  than  even 
equality  of  right  among  organized  nations.  No  peace 
can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  does  not  recognize 
and  accept  the  principle  that  governments  derive  all 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples 
about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
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property.  I  take  it  for  granted,  for  instance,  if  I  may 
venture  upon  a  single  example,  that  statesmen  every¬ 
where  are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  united,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  autonomous  Poland,  and  that  henceforth 
inviolable  security  of  life,  of  worship,  and  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  development  should  be  guaranteed  to 
all  peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the  power 
of  governments  devoted  to  a  faith  and  purpose  hostile 
to  their  own. 

I  speak  of  this,  not  because  of  any  desire  to  exalt 
an  abstract  political  principle  which  has  always  been 
held  very  dear  by  those  who  have  sought  to  build 
up  liberty  in  America,  but  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  have  spoken  of  the  other  conditions  of  peace  which 
seem  to  me  clearly  indispensable — because  I  wish 
frankly  to  uncover  realities.  Any  peace  which  does 
not  recognize  and  accept  this  principle  will  inevitably 
be  upset.  It  will  not  rest  upon  the  affections  or  the 
convictions  of  mankind.  The  ferment  of  spirit  of 
whole  populations  will  fight  subtly  and  constantly 
against  it,  and  all  the  world  will  sympathize.  The 
world  can  be  at  peace  only  if  its  life  is  stable,  and 
there  can  be  no  stability  where  the  will  is  in  rebellion, 
where  there  is  not  tranquillity  of  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  right. 

So  far  as  practicable,  moreover,  every  great  people 
now  struggling  towards  a  full  development  of  its 
resources  and  of  its  powers  should  be  assured  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done  by  the  cession  of  territory,  it  can  no 
doubt  be  done  by  the  neutralization  of  direct  rights 
of  way  under  the  general  guarantee  which  will  assure 
the  peace  itself.  With  a  right  comity  of  arrangement 
no  nation  need  be  shut  away  from  free  access  to  the 
open  paths  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

And  the  paths  of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in 
fact  be  free.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  sine 
oua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and  co-operation.  No 
doubt  a  somewhat  radical  reconsideration  of  many 
of  the  rules  of  international  practice  hitherto  thought 
to  be  established  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
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the  seas  indeed  free  and  common  in  practically  all 
circumstances  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but  the  motive 
for  such  changes  is  convincing  and  compelling. 
There  can  be  no  trust  or  intimacy  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world  without  them.  The  free,  con¬ 
stant,  unthreatened  intercourse  of  nations  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  process  of  peace  and  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  need  not  be  difficult  either  to  define  or  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas  if  the  governments  of 
the  world  sincerely  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement 
concerning  it. 

It  is  a  problem  closely  connected  with  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  armaments  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
navies  of  the  world  in  keeping  the  seas  at  once  free 
and  safe.  And  the  question  of  limiting  naval  arma¬ 
ments  opens  the  wider  and  perhaps  more  difficult 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armies  and  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  of  military  preparation.  Difficult  and  delicate 
as  these  questions  are,  they  must  be  faced  with  the 
utmost  candor  and  decided  in  a  spirit  of  real  accom¬ 
modation  if  peace  is  to  come  with  healing  in  its 
wings,  and  come  to  stay.  Peace  cannot  be  had  with¬ 
out  concession  and  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  sense 
of  safety  and  equality  among  the  nations  if  great 
preponderating  armaments  are  henceforth  to  continue 
here  and  there  to  be  built  up  and  maintained.  The 
statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace  and 
nations  must  adjust  and  accommodate  their  policy  to 
it  as  they  have  planned  for  war  and  made  ready  for 
pitiless  contest  and  rivalry.  The  question  of  arma¬ 
ments,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  the  most  imme¬ 
diately  and  intensely  practical  question  connected 
with  the  future  fortunes  of  nations  and  of  mankind. 

I  have  spoken  upon  these  great  matters  without 
reserve  and  with  the  utmost  explicitness  because  it 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  if  the  world’s 
yearning  desire  for  peace  was  anywhere  to  find  free 
voice  and  utterance.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  person 
in  high  authority  amongst  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  is  at  liberty  to  speak  and  hold  nothing  back. 
I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  yet  I  am  speaking 
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also,  of  course,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a  great 
government,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  said 
what  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  wish  me 
to  say.  May  I  not  add  that  I  hope  and  believe  that 
I  am  in  effect  speaking  for  liberals  and  friends  of 
humanity  in  every  nation  and  of  every  program  of 
liberty?  I  would  fain  believe  that  I  am  speaking  for 
the  silent  mass  of  mankind  everywhere  who  have 
as  yet  had  no  place  or  opportunity  to  speak  their 
real  hearts  out  concerning  the  death  and  ruin  they 
see  to  have  come  already  upon  the  persons  and  the 
homes  they  hold  most  dear. 

And  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  will  join  the 
other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  guaranteeing 
the  permanence  of  peace  upon  such  terms  as  I  have 
named  I  speak  with  the  greater  boldness  and  confi¬ 
dence  because  it  is  clear  to  every  man  who  can  think 
that  there  is  in  this  promise  no  breach  in  either  our 
traditions  or  our  policy  as  a  nation,  but  a  fulfilment, 
rather,  of  all  that  we  have  professed  or  striven  for. 

I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should 
with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President 
Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world:  that  no  nation 
should  seek  to  extend  its  polity  over  any  other  nation 
or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free 
to  determine  its  own  polity,  its  own  way  of  develop¬ 
ment,  unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little 
along  with  the  great  and  powerful. 

I  am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid 
entangling  alliances  which  would  draw  them  into 
competitions  of  power;  catch  them  in  a  net  of  intrigue 
and  selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own  affairs  with 
influences  intruded  from  without.  There  is  no  en¬ 
tangling  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  When  all 
unite  to  act  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  same 
purpose  all  act  in  the  common  interest  and  are  free 
to  live  their  own  lives  under  a  common  protection. 

I  am  proposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  that  freedom  of  the  seas  which  in  inter¬ 
national  conference  after  conference  representatives 
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of  the  United  States  have  urged  with  the  eloquence 
of  those  who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty; 
and  that  moderation  of  armaments  which  makes  of 
armies  and  navies  a  power  for  order  merely,  not  an 
instrument  of  aggression  or  of  selfish  violence. 

These  are  American  principles,  American  policies. 
We  could  stand  for  no  others.  And  they  are  also  the 
principles  and  policies  of  forward  looking  men  and 
women  everywhere,  of  every  modern  nation,  of  every 
enlightened  community.  They  are  the  principles  of 
mankind  and  must  prevail. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST  GERMANY 


It  was  approximately  eight-thirty  on  the  night  of 
April  2,  1917,  that  the  President  addressed  a  Joint 
Session  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Congress  to  ask  that 
a  resolution  declaring  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 
be  passed.  The  address,  reprinted  here,  will  be  found 
in  55  Congressional  Record  118-120  (1917)  and  in 
the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace,  I,  6-16. 

The  President,  thwarted  at  first  by  the  group  of 
Senators,  whom  he  termed  “a  little  band  of  wilful 
men,'  filibustering  against  a  bill  for  arming  ships 
which  he  had  urged  upon  Congress  when  the  German 
Government  announced  in  January  its  resumption  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  on  March  12  an¬ 
nounced  that  armed  guards  would  be  placed  on  mer¬ 
chant  ships  sailing  through  the  barred  areas.  See 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1917,  Supple¬ 
ment  I,  171. 

Wilson’s  biographer,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  fixes  the 
period  from  this  latter  date  until  April  2,  the  date  of 
the  speech  below,  as  the  most  critical  of  the  long 
period  of  Wilson’s  leadership  of  the  American  people. 
Having  skillfully  steered  the  Ship  of  State  in  order 
for  the  American  people  to  become  fully  persuaded 
themselves  as  to  the  necessity  of  war,  the  President, 
ultimately  convinced  that  the  Germans  could  not  be 
trusted  in  their  ruthless  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
humanity  and  realizing  now  that  he  could  not  main¬ 
tain  the  honor  of  the  country  and  be  assured  of  an 
enduring  peace  without  entering  the  war,  made  his 
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momentous  decision  to  appear  before  Congress  to  ask 
for  the  resolution  declaring  a  state  of  war. 

The  Joint  Resolution  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
April  4  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6.  The  House  by  a  vote 
of  373  to  50  and  9  not  voting  passed  the  resolution 
at  approximately  three  o’cIock  in  the  morning  on 
April  6  and  at  one-eighteen  o’clock  that  afternoon  the 
President  approved  it. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  because  there  are  serious,  very  serious,  choices 
of  policy  to  be  made,  and  made  immediately,  which 
it  was  neither  right  nor  constitutionally  permissible 
that  I  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  making. 

On  the  third  of  February  last  I  oflBcially  laid  before 
you  the  extraordinary  announcement  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  that  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  February  it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside  all  re¬ 
straints  of  law  or  of  humanity  and  use  its  submarines 
to  sink  every  vessel  that  sought  to  approach  either 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  or  any  of  the  ports  controlled  by 
the  enemies  of  Germany  within  the  Mediterranean. 
That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  German 
submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the  war,  but  since  April 
of  last  year  the  Imperial  Government  had  somewhat 
restrained  the  commanders  of  its  undersea  craft  in 
conformity  with  its  promise  then  given  to  us  that 
passenger  boats  should  not  be  sunk  and  that  due 
warning  would  be  given  to  all  other  vessels  which 
its  submarines  might  seek  to  destroy,  when  no  resist¬ 
ance  was  offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  taken 
that  their  crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to 
save  their  lives  in  their  open  boats.  The  precautions 
taken  were  meager  and  haphazard  enough,  as  was 
proved  in  distressing  instance  after  instance  in  the 
progress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a 
certain  degree  of  restraint  was  observed.  The  new 
policy  has  swept  every  restriction  aside.  Vessels  of 
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every  kind,  whatever  their  flag,  their  character,  their 
cargo,  their  destination,  their  errand,  have  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and  with¬ 
out  thought  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the 
vessels  of  friendly  neutrals  along  with  those  of  bellig¬ 
erents.  Even  hospital  ships  and  ships  carrying  relief 
to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken  people  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  though  the  latter  were  provided  with  safe 
conduct  through  the  proscribed  areas  by  the  German 
Government  itself  and  were  distinguished  by  unmis¬ 
takable  marks  of  identity,  have  been  sunk  with  the 
same  reckless  lack  of  compassion  or  of  principle. 

I  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such 
things  would  in  fact  be  done  by  any  government 
that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to  the  humane  practices 
of  civilized  nations.  International  law  had  its  origin 
in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be 
respected  and  observed  upon  the  seas,  where  no 
nation  had  right  of  dominion  and  where  lay  the  free 
highways  of  the  world.  By  painful  stage  after  stage 
has  that  law  been  built  up,  with  meager  enough 
results,  indeed,  after  all  was  accomplished  that  could 
be  accomplished,  but  always  with  a  clear  view,  at 
least,  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind 
demanded.  This  minimum  of  right  the  German 
Government  has  swept  aside  under  the  plea  of  retalia¬ 
tion  and  necessity  and  because  it  had  no  weapons 
which  it  could  use  at  sea  except  these  which  it  is 
impossible  to  employ  as  it  is  employing  them  without 
throwing  to  the  winds  all  scruples  of  humanity  or  of 
respect  for  the  understandings  that  were  supposed 
to  underlie  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  I  am  not 
now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  property  involved,  im¬ 
mense  and  serious  as  that  is,  but  only  of  the  wanton 
and  wholesale  destruction  of  the  lives  of  non-com¬ 
batants,  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  in  pur¬ 
suits  which  have  always,  even  in  the  darkest  periods 
of  modem  history,  been  deemed  innocent  and  legiti¬ 
mate.  Property  can  be  paid  for;  the  lives  of  peaceful 
and  innocent  people  cannot  be  The  present  German 
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submarine  warfare  against  commerce  is  a  warfare 
against  mankind. 

It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  American  ships 
have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken,  in  ways  which 
it  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to  learn  of,  but  the  ships 
and  people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly  nations  have 
been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the  same 
way.  There  has  been  no  discrimination.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  all  mankind.  Each  nation  must  decide  for 
itself  how  it  will  meet  it.  The  choice  we  make  for 
ourselves  must  be  made  with  a  moderation  of  counsel 
and  a  temperateness  of  judgment  befitting  our  char¬ 
acter  and  our  motives  as  a  nation.  We  must  put 
excited  feeling  away.  Our  motive  will  not  be  revenge 
or  the  victorious  assertion  of  the  physical  might  of 
the  nation,  but  only  the  vindication  of  right,  of 
human  right,  of  which  we  are  only  a  single  champion. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  twentv-sixth 
of  February  last  I  thought  that  it  would  suffice  to 
assert  our  neutral  rights  with  arms,  our  right  to  use 
the  seas  against  unlawful  interference,  our  right  to 
keep  our  people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But 
armed  neutrality,  it  now  apnears,  is  impracticable. 
Because  submarines  are  in  effect  outlaws  when  used 
as  the  German  submarines  have  been  used  against 
merchant  shipping,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  ships 
against  their  attacks  as  the  law  of  nations  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  merchantmen  would  defend  themselves 
against  privateers  or  cruisers,  visible  craft  giving 
chase  upon  the  open  sea.  It  is  common  prudence  in 
such  circumstances,  grim  necessity  indeed,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  destrov  them  before  they  have  shown  their 
ow'n  intention.  They  must  be  dealt  with  upon  sight, 
if  dealt  with  at  all.  The  German  Government  denies 
the  right  of  neutrals  to  use  arms  at  all  within  the 
areas  of  the  sea  which  it  has  proscribed,  even  in  the 
defense  of  rights  which  no  modem  publicist  has  ever 
before  questioned  their  right  to  defend.  The  intima¬ 
tion  is  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards  which  we 
have  placed  on  our  merchant  ships  'will  be  treated 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt 
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with  as  pirates  would  be.  Armed  neutrality  is  in¬ 
effectual  enough  at  best;  in  such  circumstances  and 
in  the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is  worse  than  in¬ 
effectual:  it  is  likely  only  to  produce  what  it  was 
meant  to  prevent;  it  is  practically  certain  to  draw 
us  into  the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the 
effectiveness  of  belligerents.  There  is  one  choice  we 
cannot  make,  we  are  incapable  of  making:  we  will 
not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  our  Nation  and  our  people  to  be 
ignored  or  violated.  The  wrongs  against  which  we 
now  array  ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs;  they 
cut  to  the  very  roots  of  human  life. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even 
tragical  character  of  the  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  it  involves,  but  in  un¬ 
hesitating  obedience  to  what  I  deem  my  constitutional 
duty,  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be 
in  fact  nothing  less  than  war  against  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States;  that  it  formally 
accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been 
thrust  upon  it;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not 
only  to  put  the  country  in  a  more  thorough  state  of 
defense  but  also  to  exert  all  its  power  and  employ 
all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Government  of  the 
German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war. 

What  this  will  involve  is  clear.  It  will  involve  the 
utmost  practicable  cooperation  in  counsel  and  action 
with  the  governments  now  at  war  with  Germany, 
and,  as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to  those  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in 
order  that  our  resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be 
added  to  theirs.  It  will  involve  the  organization  and 
mobilization  of  all  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  to  supply  the  materials  of  war  and  serve  the 
incidental  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  most  abundant 
and  yet  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  involve  the  immediate  full  equipment 
of  the  navy  in  all  respects  but  particularly  in  supply¬ 
ing  it  with  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the 
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enemy’s  submarines.  It  will  involve  the  immediate 
addition  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
already  provided  for  by  law  in  case  of  war  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand  men,  who  should,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  universal  lia¬ 
bility  to  service,  and  also  the  authorization  of  subse¬ 
quent  additional  increments  of  equal  force  so  soon 
as  they  may  be  needed  and  can  be  handled  in  train¬ 
ing.  It  will  involve  also,  of  course,  the  granting  of 
adequate  credits  to  the  Government,  sustained,  I 
hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably  be  sustained  by 
the  present  generation,  by  well  conceived  taxation. 

I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable  by  taxa¬ 
tion  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  base  the  credits  which  will  now  be  neces¬ 
sary  entirely  on  money  borrowed.  It  is  our  duty,  I 
most  respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people  so  far 
as  we  may  against  the  very  serious  hardships  and 
evils  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  infla¬ 
tion  which  would  be  produced  by  vast  loans. 

In  carrying  out  the  measures  by  which  these  things 
are  to  be  accomplished  we  should  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  wisdom  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible 
in  our  own  preparation  and  in  the  equipment  of  our 
own  military  forces  with  the  duty, — for  it  will  be  a 
very  practical  duty, — of  supplying  the  nations  already 
at  war  with  Germany  with  the  materials  which  they 
can  obtain  only  from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  They 
are  in  the  field  and  we  should  help  them  in  every 
way  to  be  effective  there. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  through  the 
several  executive  departments  of  the  Government, 
for  the  consideration  of  your  committees,  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several  objects  I  have 
mentioned.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to 
deal  with  them  as  having  been  framed  after  very 
careful  thought  by  the  branch  of  the  Government 
upon  which  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  war 
and  safeguarding  the  Nation  will  most  directly  fall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous 
things,  let  us  be  very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to 
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all  the  world  what  our  motives  and  our  objects  are. 
My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven  from  its  habitual 
and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
last  two  months,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
thought  of  the  Nation  has  been  altered  or  clouded 
by  them.  I  have  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind 
now  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January  last;  the  same  that 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Congress  on 
the  third  of  February  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February.  Our  object  now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate 
the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the 
world  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power  and 
to  set  up  amongst  the  really  free  and  self-governed 
peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  purpose  and 
of  action  as  will  henceforth  insure  the  observance 
of  those  principles.  Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible 
or  desirable  where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved 
and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples,  and  the  menace  to 
that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence  of  auto¬ 
cratic  governments  backed  by  organized  force  which 
is  controlled  wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of 
their  people.  We  have  seen  the  last  of  neutrality 
in  such  circumstances.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of 
an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  same 
standards  of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  for  wrong 
done  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their 
governments  that  are  observed  among  the  individual 
citizens  of  civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We 
have  no  feeling  towards  them  but  one  of  sympathy 
and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon  their  impulse  that 
their  government  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was 
not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It 
was  a  war  determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be 
determined  upon  in  the  old,  unhappy  days  when 
peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their  riders  and 
wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest  of 
dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow  men  as  pawns 
and  tools.  Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill  their 
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neighbor  states  with  spies  or  set  the  course  of  intrigue 
to  bring  about  some  critical  posture  of  affairs  which 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  strike  and  make 
conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked 
out  only  under  cover  and  where  no  one  has  the  right 
to  ask  questions.  Cunningly  contrived  plans  of  decep¬ 
tion  or  aggression,  carried,  it  may  be,  from  generation 
to  generation,  can  be  worked  out  and  kept  from  the 
light  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or  behind  the 
carefully  guarded  confidences  of  a  narrow  and  privi¬ 
leged  class.  They  are  happily  impossible  where 
public  opinion  commands  and  insists  upon  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  all  the  nation’s  affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  main¬ 
tained  except  by  a  partnership  of  democratic  nations. 
No  autocratic  government  could  be  trusted  to  keep 
faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  be 
a  league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue 
would  eat  its  vitals  away;  the  plottings  of  inner 
circles  who  could  plan  what  they  would  and  render 
account  to  no  one  would  be  a  corruption  seated  at 
its  very  heart.  Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common  end  and 
prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to  any  narrow  interest 
of  their  own. 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has 
been  added  to  our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  by  the  wonderful  and  heartening  things  that 
have  been  happening  within  the  last  few  weeks  in 
Russia?  Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  it  best 
to  have  been  always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart,  in 
all  the  vital  habits  of  her  thought,  in  all  the  intimate 
relationships  of  her  people  that  spoke  their  natural 
instinct,  their  habitual  attitude  towards  life.  The 
autocracy  that  crowned  the  summit  of  her  political 
structure,  long  as  it  had  stood  and  terrible  as  was 
the  reality  of  its  power,  was  not  in  fact  Russian  in 
origin,  character,  or  purpose;  and  now  it  has  been 
shaken  off  and  the  great,  generous  Russian  people 
have  been  added  in  all  their  naive  majesty  and  might 
to  the  forces  that  are  fighting  for  freedom  in  the 
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world,  for  justice,  and  for  peace.  Here  is  a  fit  partner 
for  a  League  of  Honor. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  served  to  convince  us 
that  the  Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  could  never 
be  our  friend  is  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting  communi¬ 
ties  and  even  our  offices  of  government  with  spies 
and  set  criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot  against 
our  national  unity  of  counsel,  our  peace  within  and 
without,  our  industries  and  our  commerce.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  evident  that  its  spies  were  here  even  before 
the  war  began;  and  it  is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture  but  a  fact  proved  in  our  courts  of  justice 
that  the  intrigues  which  have  more  than  once  come 
perilously  near  to  disturbing  the  peace  and  dislocating 
the  industries  of  the  country  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and  even  under 
the  personal  direction  of  official  agents  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  accredited  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Even  in  checking  these  things  and 
trying  to  extirpate  them  we  have  sought  to  put  the 
most  generous  interpretation  possible  upon  them 
because  we  knew  that  their  source  lay  not  in  any 
hostile  feeling  or  purpose  of  the  German  people 
towards  us  (who  were  no  doubt  as  ignorant  of  them 
as  we  ourselves  were),  but  only  in  the  selfish  designs 
of  a  Government  that  did  what  it  pleased  and  told 
its  people  nothing.  But  they  have  played  their  part 
in  serving  to  convince  us  at  last  that  that  Government 
entertains  no  real  friendship  for  us  and  means  to  act 
against  our  peace  and  security  at  its  convenience. 
That  it  means  to  stir  up  enemies  against  us  at  our 
very  doors  the  intercepted  note  to  the  German  Min¬ 
ister  at  Mexico  City  is  eloquent  evidence. 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose 
because  we  know  that  in  such  a  Government,  follow¬ 
ing  such  methods,  we  can  never  have  a  friend;  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power,  always 
lying  in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what  pur¬ 
pose,  there  can  be  no  assured  security  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Governments  of  the  world.  We  are  now  about 
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to  accept  gage  of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to 
liberty  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force 
of  the  Nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pretensions 
and  its  power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the 
facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about  them,  to 
fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples 
included:  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small 
and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their 
way  of  life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest, 
no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves, 
no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall 
freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of 
the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when 
those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith 
and  the  freedom  of  nations  can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and  without 
selfish  object,  seeking  nothing  for  ourselves  but  what 
we  shall  wish  to  share  with  all  free  peoples,  we  shall, 
I  feel  confident,  conduct  our  operations  as  bellig¬ 
erents  without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with 
proud  punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  of  fair 
play  we  profess  to  be  fighting  for. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Governments  allied  with 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  because  they 
have  not  made  war  upon  us  or  challenged  us  to 
defend  our  right  and  our  honor.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  has,  indeed,  avowed  its  un¬ 
qualified  indorsement  and  acceptance  of  the  reckless 
and  lawless  submarine  warfare  adopted  now  without 
disguise  by  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and 
it  has  therefore  not  been  possible  for  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  receive  Gount  Tarnowski,  the  Ambassador 
recently  accredited  to  this  Government  by  the  Im- 

Eerial  and  Royal  Government  of  Austria-Hungary; 

ut  that  Government  has  not  actually  engaged  in 
warfare  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
seas,  and  I  take  the  liberty,  for  the  present  at  least, 
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of  postponing  a  discussion  of  our  relations  with  the 
authorities  at  Vienna.  We  enter  this  war  only  where 
we  are  clearly  forced  into  it  because  there  are  no 
other  means  of  defending  our  rights. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves 
as  belligerents  in  a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness 
because  we  act  without  animus,  not  in  enmity 
towards  a  people  or  with  the  desire  to  bring  any 
injury  or  disadvantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armed 
opposition  to  an  irresponsible  government  which  has 
thrown  aside  all  considerations  of  humanity  and  of 
right  and  is  running  amuck.  We  are,  let  me  say  again, 
the  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people,  and  shall 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  early  re-establishment 
of  intimate  relations  of  mutual  advantage  between 
us, — however  hard  it  may  be  for  them,  for  the  time 
being,  to  believe  that  this  is  spoken  from  our  hearts. 
We  have  borne  with  their  present  Government 
through  all  these  bitter  months  because  of  that  friend¬ 
ship, — exercising  a  patience  and  forbearance  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  We  shall, 
happily,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  friend¬ 
ship  in  our  daily  attitude  and  actions  towards  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  of  German  birth  and 
native  sympathy  who  live  amongst  us  and  share  our 
life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it  towards  all 
who  are  in  fact  loyal  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
Government  in  the  hour  of  test.  They  are,  most  of 
them,  as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  if  they  had 
never  known  any  other  fealty  or  allegiance.  They 
will  be  prompt  to  stand  with  us  in  rebuking  and 
restraining  the  few  who  may  be  of  a  different  mind 
and  purpose.  If  there  should  be  disloyalty,  it  will  be 
dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand  of  stern  repression;  but, 
if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all,  it  will  lift  it  only  here  and 
there  and  without  countenance  except  from  a  lawless 
and  malignant  few. 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty.  Gentlemen 
of  the  Gongress,  which  I  have  performed  in  thus 
addressing  you.  There  are,  it  may  be,  many  months 
of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful 
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thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into 
the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the 
right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight 
for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest 
our  hearts, — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
ovm  Governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace 
and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself 
at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our 
fives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those 
who  know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is 
privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for 
the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and 
the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her, 
she  can  do  no  other. 


THE  FOURTEEN  POINTS  SPEECH 

On  January  8,  1918,  President  Wilson  delivered 
this  famous  address  before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Congress.  Reprinted  here  from  56  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  680-681  ( 1918),  it  appears  also  in 
the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace,  I,  155-162. 

The  failure  of  an  Interallied  Conference  in  Paris, 
convened  to  formulate  a  joint  statement  of  their  war 
aims,  following  the  Bolsheviks  successful  overthrow 
of  the  Kerensky  Government  and  consequent  disclo¬ 
sure  of  secret  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Allies, 
and  the  Russion  revolutionists’  call  for  peace  nego¬ 
tiations,  combined  to  convince  President  Wilson  that 
the  time  had  come  to  issue  a  decisive  statement.  The 
Fourteen  Points  speech  was  his  answer. 

While  historians  are  agreed  that  the  principles 
announced  in  this  address  were  not  original  with 
Wilson,  they  readily  acknowledge  that  he  gave  them 
new  force  and  emphasis.  In  addition,  the  significance 
of  the  address  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  Wilson  announced  definite  territorial  condi- 
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tions  as  prerequisites  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Wilsonian  idealism,  expressed  here  with  all 
of  its  characteristic  phraseology  and  eloquence 
aroused  the  American  people  to  new  heights  of 
enthusiasm  and  power  and  at  the  same  time  contri¬ 
buted,  along  with  the  succession  of  addresses  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918, 
to  the  loss  of  the  German  people’s  faith  in  their  mih- 
tary  leaders.  When  the  tide  of  battle  turned  in 
the  summer,  the  devastating  effect  upon  the  enemy 
of  Wilson  speaking  was  unmistakably  apparent. 

Citations  to  the  three  succeeding  addresses  at  that 
time  that  make  up  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
Wilson’s  “drum  fire”  against  the  German  Government 
are  as  follows: 

Address  delivered  before  Joint  Session  of  Congress, 
February  11,  1918:  56  Congressional  Record  1936- 
1938  ( 1918),  the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace,  I, 
177-184. 

The  Four-Point  Speech,  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  July  4,  1918:  56  Congressional  Record  8671 

( 1918),  the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace  I,  231-235. 

It  was  in  this  address  that  Wilson  said,  “What  we 
seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion 
of  mankind.” 

Opening  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  in 
New  York  City,  on  September  27,  1918:  56  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  10886-10888  ( 1918),  the  Public  Papers, 

War  and  Peace,  I,  253-261. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

Once  more,  as  repeatedly  before,  the  spokesmen  of 
the  Central  Empires  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
discuss  the  objects  of  the  war  and  the  possible  bases 
of  a  general  peace.  Parleys  have  been  in  progress 
at  Brest-Litovsk  between  representatives  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  belliger¬ 
ents  has  been  invited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  may  be  possible  to  extend  these  parleys 
into  a  general  conference  with  regard  to  terms  of 
peace  and  settlement.  The  Russian  representatives 
presented  not  only  a  perfectly  definite  statement  of 
th  principles  upon  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
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conclude  peace  but  also  an  equally  definite  program 
of  the  concrete  application  of  those  principles.  The 
representatives  of  the  Central  Powers,  on  their  part, 
presented  an  outline  of  settlement  which,  if  much  less 
definite,  seemed  susceptible  of  liberal  interpretation 
until  their  specific  program  of  practical  terms  was 
added.  That  program  proposed  no  concessions  at  all 
either  to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  or  to  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  populations  with  whose  fortunes  it  dealt, 
but  meant,  in  a  word,  that  the  Central  Empires  were 
to  keep  every  foot  of  territory  their  armed  forces  had 
occupied,— every  province,  every  city,  every  point  of 
vantage,— as  a  permanent  addition  to  their  territories 
and  their  power.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
the  general  principles  of  settlement  which  they  at 
first  suggested  originated  with  the  more  liberal  states¬ 
men  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  men  who  have 
begun  to  feel  the  force  of  their  own  peoples"  thought 
and  purpose,  while  the  concrete  terms  of  actual  settle¬ 
ment  came  from  the  military  leaders  who  have  no 
thought  but  to  keep  what  they  have  got.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  broken  off.  The  Russian  represen¬ 
tatives  were  sincere  and  in  earnest.  They  cannot 
entertain  such  proposals  of  conquest  and  domination. 

The  whole  incident  is  full  of  significance.  It  is  also 
full  of  perplexity.  With  whom  are  the  Russian  repre¬ 
sentatives  dealing?  For  whom  are  the  representatives 
of  the  Central  Empires  speaking?  Are  they  speaking 
for  the  majorities  of  their  respective  parliaments  or 
for  the  minority  parties,  that  military  and  imperial¬ 
istic  minority  which  has  so  far  dominated  their  whole 
policy  and  controlled  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  of  the 
Balkan  states  which  have  felt  obliged  to  become  their 
associates  in  this  war?  The  Russian  representatives 
have  insisted,  very  justly,  very  wisely,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  modem  democracy,  that  the  conferences  they 
have  been  holding  with  the  Teutonic  and  Turkish 
statesmen  should  be  held  within  open,  not  closed, 
doors,  and  all  the  world  has  been  audience,  as  was 
desired.  To  whom  have  we  been  listening,  then?  To 
those  who  speak  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Reso- 
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lutions  of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  ninth  of  July 
last,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  liberal  leaders  and 
parties  of  Germany,  or  to  those  who  resist  and  defy 
that  spirit  and  intention  and  insist  upon  conquest 
and  subjugation?  Or  are  we  listening,  in  fact,  to  both, 
unreconciled  and  in  open  and  hopeless  contradiction? 
These  are  very  serious  and  pregnant  questions.  Upon 
the  answer  to  them  depends  the  peace  of  the  world. 

But,  whatever  the  results  of  the  parleys  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  whatever  the  confusions  of  counsel  and  of 
purpose  in  the  utterances  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Central  Empires,  they  have  again  attempted  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  world  with  their  objects  in  the  war  and 
have  again  challenged  their  adversaries  to  say  what 
their  objects  are  and  what  sort  of  settlement  they 
would  deem  just  and  satisfactory.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  that  challenge  should  not  be  responded 
to,  and  responded  to  with  the  utmost  candor.  We 
did  not  wait  for  it.  Not  once,  but  again  and  again, 
we  have  laid  our  whole  thought  and  purpose  before 
the  world,  not  in  general  terms  only,  but  each  time 
with  sufficient  definition  to  make  it  clear  what  sort 
of  definitive  terms  of  settlement  must  necessarily 
spring  out  of  them.  Within  the  last  week  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  spoken  with  admirable  candor  and  in 
admirable  spirit  for  the  people  and  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  There  is  no  confusion  of  counsel 
among  the  adversaries  of  the  Central  Powers,  no  un¬ 
certainty  of  principle,  no  vagueness  of  detail.  The 
only  secrecy  of  counsel,  the  only  lack  of  fearless 
frankness,  the  onlv  failure  to  make  definite  statement 
of  the  objects  of  the  war,  lies  with  Germany  and  her 
Allies.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  hang  upon  these 
definitions.  No  statesman  who  has  the  least  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  responsibility  ought  for  a  moment  to  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  continue  this  tragical  and  appalling 
outpouring  of  blood  and  treasure  unless  he  is  sure 
beyond  a  peradventure  that  the  objects  of  the  vital 
sacrifice  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  life  of  Society 
and  that  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks  think  them 
right  and  imperative  as  he  does. 
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There  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for  these  defini¬ 
tions  of  principle  and  of  purpose  which  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  more  thrilling  and  more  compelling  than  any 
of  the  many  moving  voices  with  which  the  troubled 
air  of  the  world  is  filled.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  They  are  prostrate  and  all  but  helpless, 
it  would  seem,  before  the  grim  power  of  Germany, 
which  has  hitherto  known  no  relenting  and  no  pity. 
Their  power,  apparently,  is  shattered.  And  yet  their 
soul  is  not  subservient.  They  will  not  yield  either  in 
principle  or  in  action.  Their  conception  of  what  is 
right,  of  what  it  is  humane  and  honorable  for  them 
to  accept,  has  been  stated  with  a  frankness,  a  large¬ 
ness  of  view,  a  generosity  of  spirit,  and  a  universal 
human  sympathy  which  must  challenge  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  friend  of  mankind;  and  they  have  re¬ 
fused  to  compound  their  ideals  or  desert  others  that 
they  themselves  may  be  safe.  They  call  to  us  to  say 
what  it  is  that  we  desire,  in  what,  if  in  anything,  our 
purpose  and  our  spirit  differ  from  theirs;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  wish 
me  to  respond,  with  utter  simplicity  and  frankness. 
Whether  their  present  leaders  believe  it  or  not,  it  is 
our  heartfelt  desire  and  hope  that  some  way  may  be 
opened  whereby  we  may  be  privileged  to  assist  the 
neople  of  Russia  to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of 
liberty  and  ordered  peace. 

It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the  processes 
of  peace,  when  they  are  begun,  shall  be  absolutely 
open  and  that  thev  shall  involve  and  permit  hence¬ 
forth  no  secret  understandings  of  any  kind.  The  day 
of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  is  gone  by;  so  is 
also  the  day  of  secret  covenants  entered  into  in  the 
interest  of  particular  governments  and  likely  at  some 
unlooked-for  moment  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  this  happv  fact,  now  clear  to  the  view  of  every 
public  man  whose  thoughts  do  not  still  linger  in  an 
age  that  is  dead  and  gone,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  every  nation  whose  purposes  are  consistent  with 
justice  and  the  peace  of  the  world  to  avow  now  or 
at  any  other  time  the  objects  it  has  in  view. 
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We  entered  this  war  because  violations  of  right 
had  occurred  which  touched  us  to  the  quick  and 
made  the  life  of  our  own  people  impossible  unless 
they  were  corrected  and  the  world  secured  once  for 
all  against  their  recurrence.  What  we  demand  in 
this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe  to  live  in; 
and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace- 
loving  nation  which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its 
own  life,  determine  its  ovm  institutions,  be  assured 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing  by  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression.  All 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners  in  this 
interest,  and  for  our  own  part  we  see  very  clearly 
that  unless  justice  be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be 
done  to  us.  The  program  of  the  world’s  peace,  there¬ 
fore,  is  our  program;  and  that  program,  the  only 
possible  program,  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 

I.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at, 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  international 
understandings  of  any  kind  but  diplomacy  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

II.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas, 
outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war, 
except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  inter¬ 
national  covenants. 

III.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the 
peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

IV.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  na¬ 
tional  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

V.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absoliitelv  impartial 
adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict 
observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all 
such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the 
populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose  title 
is  to  be  determined. 
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VI.  The  evacuation  of  aU  Russian  territory  and 
such  a  settlement  of  all  questions  aflFecting  Russia  as 
will  secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the 
independent  determination  of  her  own  political  de¬ 
velopment  and  national  policy  and  assure  her  of  a 
sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under 
institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a 
welcome,  assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she  may 
need  and  may  herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded 
Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come 
will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their  com¬ 
prehension  of  her  needs  as  distinguished  from  their 
own  interests,  and  of  their  intelligent  and  unselfish 
sympathy. 

VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be 
evacuated  and  restored,  without  any  attempt  to  limit 
the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all 
other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as 
this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations 
in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  government  of  their  relations  with  one 
another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the 
invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong  done  to 
France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order 
that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

IX.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should 
be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  na¬ 
tionality. 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place 
among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and 
assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development. 

XL  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be 
evacuated;  occupied  territories  restored;  Serbia  ac- 
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corded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and  the 
relations  of  the  several  Balkan  states  to  one  another 
determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
established  lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality;  and 
international  guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several 
Balkan  states  should  be  entered  into. 

XII.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but 
the  other  nationalities  which  are  now  under  Turkish 
rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life 
and  an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  auto¬ 
nomous  development,  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be 
permanently  opened  as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships 
and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international 
guarantees. 

XIII.  An  independent  Polish  state  should  be 
erected  which  should  include  the  territories  inhabited 
by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should  be 
assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  cove¬ 
nant. 

XIV.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be 
formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states 
alike. 

In  regard  to  these  essential  rectifications  of  wrong 
and  assertions  of  ri^ht  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  inti¬ 
mate  partners  of  all  the  governments  and  peoples 
associated  together  against  the  Imperialists.  We 
cannot  be  separated  in  interest  or  divided  in  purpose. 
We  stand  together  until  the  end. 

For  such  arrangements  and  covenants  we  are  will- 
in  ej  to  fight  and  to  continue  to  fight  until  they  are 
achieved;  but  only  because  we  wish  the  right  to  pre¬ 
vail  and  desire  a  just  and  stable  peace  such  as  can 
be  secured  only  by  removing  the  chief  provocations 
to  war,  which  this  program  does  remove.  We  have 
no  jealousy  of  German  greatness,  and  there  is  nothing 
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in  this  program  that  impairs  it.  We  grudge  her  no 
achievement  or  distinction  of  learning  or  of  pacific 
enterprise  such  as  have  made  her  record  very  bright 
and  very  enviable.  We  do  not  wish  to  injure  her  or 
to  block  in  any  way  her  legitimate  influence  or  power. 
We  do  not  wish  to  fight  her  either  with  arms  or  with 
hostile  arrangements  of  trade  if  she  is  willing  to  asso¬ 
ciate  herself  with  us  and  the  other  peace-loving  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  in  covenants  of  justice  and  law 
and  fair  dealing.  We  wish  her  only  to  accept  a  place 
of  equality  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,— the  new 
world  in  which  we  now  live,— instead  of  a  place  of 
mastery. 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  suggest  to  her  any  altera¬ 
tion  or  modification  of  her  institutions.  But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  we  must  frankly  say,  and  necessary  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  any  intelligent  dealings  with  her  on  our  part, 
that  we  should  know  whom  her  spokesmen  speak  for 
when  they  speak  to  us,  whether  for  the  Reichstag 
majority  or  for  the  military  party  and  the  men  whose 
creed  is  imperial  domination. 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely,  in  terms  too  concrete 
to  admit  of  any  further  doubt  or  question.  An  evident 
principle  runs  through  the  whole  program  I  have 
outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples 
and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal 
terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether 
they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this  principle  be 
made  its  foundation  no  part  of  the  structure  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  can  stand.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  could  act  upon  no  other  principle;  and  to  the 
vindication  of  this  principle  they  are  ready  to  devote 
their  lives,  their  honor,  and  everything  that  they  pos¬ 
sess.  The  moral  climax  of  this  the  culminating  and 
final  war  for  human  liberty  has  come,  and  they  are 
ready  to  put  their  own  strength,  their  own  highest 
purpose,  their  own  integrity  and  devotion  to  the  test. 
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Notes  to  Germany 

REPLY  TO  GERMAN  PEAGE  PROPOSAL 

The  message  of  October  8,  1918,  addressed  to  the 
German  Government,  through  the  Swiss  Charge 
DAflFaires,  signed  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  re¬ 
printed  here  from  the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace, 
I,  274-275,  was  Wilson’s  answer  to  the  October  6 
peace  proposal  made  by  the  Germans  on  the  basis 
of  the  Fourteen  Points— the  proposal,  requesting  a 
negotiated  peace,  having  been  made  because  the 
German  High  Command  hoped  to  secure  a  breathing 
spell  in  which  to  regroup  its  military  strength. 
Wilson,  believing  that  for  the  sake  of  humanity  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  consider  the  appeal,  was 
able  to  maintain  negotiations  with  Germany  on  a 
basis  that  upset  the  High  Command’s  plans— strategy 
that  considerably  shortened  the  war— for  here  Wilson 
called  for  what  amounted  to  surrender  and  the 
German  military  confronted  with  the  broken  morale 
of  their  people  did  not  dare  break  off  negotiations. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  on  behaK  of  the 
President,  your  note  of  October  6,  inclosing  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  German  Government  to  the 
President;  and  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to 
request  you  to  make  the  following  communication  to 
the  Imperial  German  Ghancellor: 

“Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  and  in  order  that  that  reply 
shall  be  as  candid  and  straightforward  as  the  momen¬ 
tous  interests  involved  require,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deems  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Imperial  Ghan¬ 
cellor.  Does  the  Imperial  Ghancellor  mean  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  accepts  the  terms  laid 
down  by  the  President  in  his  address  to  the  Gongress 
of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January  last 
and  in  subsequent  addresses  and  that  its  object  in 
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entering  into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree  upon 
the  practical  details  of  their  application? 

“The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  against  the  Central  Powers  so  long 
as  the  armies  of  those  powers  are  upon  their  soil. 
The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  would  manifestly 
depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  Central  Powers  imme¬ 
diately  to  withdraw  their  forces  everywhere  from 
invaded  territory. 

“The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking 
merely  for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Empire 
who  have  so  far  conducted  the  war.  He  deems  the 
answers  to  these  questions  vital  from  every  point  of 
view.” 


CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE 

Following  Wilson’s  reply  of  October  8,  calling  for 
the  evacuation  of  France  and  Belgium,  the  Germans 
proposed  that  this  be  considered  by  a  mixed  commis¬ 
sion.  In  the  message,  reprinted  below  from  56  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  11241  (1918),  the  Public  Papers, 
War  and  Peace,  I,  277-279,  the  President  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  rejected  the  proposal  for  a  mixed  commission, 
which  he  undoubtedly  recognized  as  a  German  cam¬ 
ouflaged  stalling  procedure.  At  the  same  time  the 
President  stated  that  no  armistice  would  be  granted 
that  did  not  guarantee  the  military  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  AUies.  The  note  was  signed 
by  Lansing. 


In  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  dated  the  twelfth  instant,  which  you  handed 
me  to-day,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  following  answer: 
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“The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German 
Government  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  German 
Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses  justifies  the 
President  in  making  a  frank  and  direct  statement  of 
his  decision  with  regard  to  the  communications  of 
the  German  Government  of  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
of  October,  1918. 

“It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  process  of 
evacuation  and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  are 
matters  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  military  advisers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments,  and 
the  President  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that  no  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  accepted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  provide  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  safeguards  and  guarantees  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  military  supremacy  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Allies  in  the  field.  He 
feels  confident  that  he  can  safely  assume  that  this 
will  also  be  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  Allied 
Governments. 

“The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add 
that  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor, 
he  is  quite  sure,  the  Governments  with  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  as  a 
belligerent  will  consent  to  consider  an  armistice  so 
long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  continue  the 
illegal  and  inhumane  practices  which  they  still 
persist  in.  At  the  very  time  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  approaches  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  proposals  of  peace  its  submarines  are  engaged 
in  sinking  passenger  ships  at  sea,  and  not  the  ships 
alone,  but  the  very  boats  in  which  their  passengers 
and  crews  seek  to  make  their  way  to  safety;  and  in 
their  present  inforced  withdrawal  from  Flanders  and 
France  the  German  armies  are  pursuing  a  course  of 
wanton  destruction  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  and  practices  of 
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civilized  warfare.  Cities  and  villages,  if  not  destroyed, 
are  being  stripped  of  all  they  contain  not  only,  but 
often  of  their  very  inhabitants.  The  nations  associ¬ 
ated  against  Germany  cannot  be  expected  to  agree 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  while  acts  of  inhumanity, 
spK)ilation  and  desolation  are  being  continued  which 
they  justly  look  upon  with  horror  and  with  burning 
hearts. 

“It  is  necessary  also  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  the  President 
should  very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain  intent 
of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  German 
Government  has  now  accepted.  It  is  contained  in  the 
address  of  the  President  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  the  fourth  of  July  last.  It  is  as  follows:  ‘The 
destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that 
can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  pres¬ 
ently  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impo- 
tency.’  The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the 
German  Nation  is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is 
within  the  choice  of  the  German  Nation  to  alter  it. 
The  President’s  words  just  quoted  naturally  constitute 
a  condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to  come 
by  the  action  of  the  German  people  themselves.  The 
President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  process 
of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  the  defi¬ 
niteness  and  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  guar¬ 
antees  which  can  be  given  in  this  fundamental  matter. 
It  is  indispensable  that  the  Governments  associated 
against  Germany  should  know  beyond  a  peradventure 
with  whom  they  are  dealing. 

“The  President  will  make  a  separate  reply  to  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  Government  of  Austria-Hungary.” 
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ARMISTICE  TERMS 

In  the  message  of  October  23,  reprinted  below 
from  the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace,  I,  283-285, 
dispatched  to  the  German  Government  by  Wilson  in 
reply  to  their  note  of  October  20  accepting  Wilson’s 
conditions,  the  President  agreed  to  transmit  to  the 
Allies  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
Germans.  In  accepting  Wilson’s  conditions,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  disregarding  the  protests  of  their  military 
leaders,  revealed  a  definite  realization  that  Germany 
could  not  resiune  the  war.  This  note  was  signed  by 
Lansing. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  the  twenty-second  transmitting  a  com¬ 
munication  under  date  of  the  twentieth  from  the 
German  Government  and  to  advise  you  that  the 
President  has  instructed  me  to  reply  thereto  as 
follows; 

“Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  assurance 
of  the  German  Government  that  it  unreservedly  ac¬ 
cepts  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth 
of  January,  1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement 
enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  particularly 
the  address  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  and 
that  it  desires  to.  discuss  the  details  of  their  applica¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  wish  and  purpose  emanate,  not 
from  those  who  have  hitherto  dictated  German  policy 
and  conducted  the  present  war  on  Germany's  behalf, 
but  from  ministers  who  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  and  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
German  people;  and  having  received  also  the  explicit 
promise  of  the  present  German  Government  that  the 
humane  rules  of  civilized  warfare  will  be  observed 
both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  German  armed  forces, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  feels  that  he  can¬ 
not  decline  to  take  up  with  the  Governments  with 
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which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associ¬ 
ated  the  question  of  an  armistice. 

*^He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  however,  that 
the  only  armistice  he  would  feel  justified  in  submit¬ 
ting  for  consideration  would  be  one  which  should 
leave  the  United  States  and  the  powers  associated 
with  her  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  arrangements 
that  may  be  entered  into  and  to  make  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany  impossible.  The 
President  has,  therefore,  transmitted  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  present  German  authorities  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that,  if  those  Governments  are  disposed  to  effect 
peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles  indicated,  their 
military  advisers  and  the  military  advisers  of  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  submit  to  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  the  necessary  terms  of 
such  an  armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  interests 
of  the  peoples  involved  and  insure  to  the  associated 
Governments  the  unrestricted  power  to  safeguard  and 
enforce  the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the  German 
Government  has  agreed,  provided  they  deem  such  an 
armistice  possible  from  the  military  point  of  view. 
Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be  suggested,  their 
acceptance  by  Germany  will  afford  the  best  concrete 
evidence  of  her  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  terms 
and  principles  of  peace  from  which  the  whole  action 
proceeds. 

“The  President  would  deem  himself  lacking  in 
candor  did  he  not  point  out  in  the  frankest  possible 
terms  the  reason  why  extraordinary  safeguards  must 
be  demanded.  Significant  and  important  as  the  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  seem  to  be  which  are  spoken  of  by 
the  German  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  note  of  the 
twentieth  of  October,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
principle  of  a  government  responsible  to  the  German 
people  has  yet  been  fully  worked  out  or  that  any 
guarantees  either  exist  or  are  in  contemplation  that 
the  alterations  of  principle  and  of  practice  now  par¬ 
tially  agreed  upon  will  be  permanent.  Moreover,  it 
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does  not  appear  that  the  heart  of  the  present  difficulty 
has  been  reached.  It  may  be  that  future  wars  have 
been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  German  people, 
but  the  present  war  has  not  been;  and  it  is  with  the 
present  war  that  we  are  deahng.  It  is  evident  that 
the  German  people  have  no  means  of  commanding 
the  acquiescence  of  the  mihtary  authorities  of  the 
Empire  in  the  popular  will;  that  the  power  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  control  the  poHcy  of  the  Empire 
is  unimpaired;  that  the  determining  initiative  still 
remains  with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
masters  of  Germany. 

“Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the  world  depends 
now  on  plain  speaking  and  straightforward  action, 
the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say,  without  any 
attempt  to  soften  what  may  seem  harsh  words,  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the 
word  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters 
of  German  pohcy,  and  to  point  out  once  more  that 
in  concluding  peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the 
infinite  injuries  and  injustices  of  this  war  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  cannot  deal  with  any  but 
veritable  representatives  of  the  German  people  who 
have  been  assured  of  a  genuine  constitutional  stand¬ 
ing  as  the  real  rulers  of  Germany.  If  it  must  deal  with 
the  military  masters  and  the  monarchical  autocrats 
of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is  hkely  to  have  to  deal  with 
them  later  in  regard  to  the  international  obligations 
of  the  German  Empire,  it  must  demand,  not  peace 
negotiations,  but  surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  leaving  this  essential  thing  unsaid.” 
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FURTHER  ARMISTICE  TERMS 

The  message  dispatched  by  Wilson  on  November  5, 
reprinted  here  from  the  Public  Papers,  War  and 
Peace,  I,  291-292,  incorporating  the  memorandum 
from  the  Allies,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Supreme  War  Council  and  accepted  by  the  Germans, 
constituted  the  pre-Armistice  contract.  Wilson  had 
scored  a  diplomatic  victory  by  having  his  Fomteen 
Points  program  accepted  as  the  basis  for  peace,  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
program  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  achieved, 
as  well,  the  aims  he  sought  when  he  led  the  United 
States  into  war— the  defeat  of  Germany,  which,  in 
turn,  made  possible  the  creation  of  a  climate  in 
which  a  new  world  order  might  be  established.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Lansing  signed  this  note. 


I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  transmit  the 
following  communication  to  the  German  Government: 

'Tn  my  note  of  October  23,  1918,  I  advised  you 
that  the  President  had  transmitted  his  correspondence 
with  the  German  authorities  to  the  Governments  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  asso¬ 
ciated  as  a  belligerent,  with  the  suggestion  that,  if 
those  Governments  were  disposed  to  accept  peace 
upon  the  terms  and  principles  indicated,  their  military 
advisers  and  the  military  advisers  of  the  United  States 
be  asked  to  submit  to  the  Governments  associated 
against  Germany  the  necessary  terms  of  such  an 
armistice  as  would  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  involved  and  insure  to  the  associated  Govern¬ 
ments  the  unrestricted  power  to  safeguard  and  en¬ 
force  the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the  German 
Government  had  agreed,  provided  they  deemed  such 
an  armistice  possible  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

'‘The  President  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  memorandum 
of  observations  by  the  AUied  Governments  on  this 
correspondence,  which  is  as  follows: 
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"  ‘The  Allied  Governments  have  giveri  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
German  Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications 
which  follow  they  declare  their  willingness  to  make 
peace  with  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms 
of  peace  laid  down  in  the  President’s  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  of  January,  1918,  and  the  principles  of  settle¬ 
ment  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses.  They 
must  point  out,  however,  that  clause  2  relating  to 
what  is  usually  described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
is  open  to  various  interpretations,  some  of  which  they 
could  not  accept.  They  must,  therefore,  reserve  to 
themselves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when 
the^  enter  the  peace  conference. 

‘^‘Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in 
his  address  to  Congress  of  January  8,  1918,  the 
President  declared  that  invaded  territories  must  be 
restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freed,  the  Allied 
Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they 
understand  that  compensation  will  be  made  by  Ger¬ 
many  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian  population 
of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of 
Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.’” 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  interpretation  set  forth  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  memorandum  above  quoted.  I  am 
further  instructed  by  the  President  to  request  you  to 
notify  the  German  Government  that  Marshal  Foch 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Governments  to  receive  prop¬ 
erly  accredited  representatives  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an 
armistice. 
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“THE  OCTOBER  APPEAL” 

Wilson,  with  his  unshakeable  faith  in  the  response 
of  the  people,  had  had  his  confidence  reinforced  by 
their  answer  to  his  appeals  many  times  in  the  past. 
His  success  had  pyramided  largely  upon  the  almost 
rythmic  replies  to  his  calls.  But  the  spell  was  broken 
in  October  1918.  It  is  believed  that  his  defeat  in  the 
November  elections  was  due  to  his  having  entered 
into  peace  negotiations  with  the  Germans  despite 
angry  outbursts  from  the  Senate  and  a  large 
group  of  Americans  who  demanded  rejection  of  the 
German  overtures. 

By  October  Wilson,  making  his  unannounced  plans 
to  attend  the  Peace  Conference,  realized  that,  if  the 
Democrats  should  meet  with  defeat  at  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Congressional  elections,  he  would  be  tremen¬ 
dously  handicapped  in  carrying  forward  his  pirogram 
for  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  Conference.  Not 
fully  persuaded  to  issue  a  public  appeal,  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  so  was  confirmed  by  the  requests  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Democratic  party.  Urged 
against  it  at  the  last  moment  bv  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
President  nevertheless  on  October  25  issued  the 
appeal  which  is  reprinted  below  from  56  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  11494  (1918),  and  the  Public  Papers, 
War  and  Peace,  I,  286-288, 

Although  Wilson  had  not  questioned  Bepublican 
loyalty,  the  members  of  that  party,  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  were  vitriolic  in  their  criticism, 
claiming  that  the  President  was  failing  to  observe  the 
political  truce.  When  Election  Day  was  over  the 
Republicans  had  won  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  about  to 
become  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  It  has  been  speculated  generally 
that,  if  the  Armistice  of  November  11  had  been 
signed  before  instead  of  immediately  after  the  elec¬ 
tions,  Wilson  would  have  been  supported,  but  the 
people  were  not  aware  of  the  facts,  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  were  victorious.  Wilson  having  lost,  his  critics 
at  home  and  abroad  capitalized  on  what  they  claimed 
was  his  repudiation  and  the  President,  attempting  to 
carry  on  alone  under  an  insurmountable  burden  of 
work,  fought  on  for  his  ideal  until  his  collapse  which, 
in  turn,  in  large  measure  appears  to  account  for  his 
tendency  toward  employing  obstructionistic  tactics 
in  his  fight  with  the  Senate  over  the  Treaty. 
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My  Fellow  Countrymen,— The  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions  are  at  hand.  They  occur  in  the  most  critical 
period  our  country  has  ever  faced  or  is  hkely  to  face 
in  our  time.  If  you  have  approved  of  my  leadership 
and  wish  me  to  continue  to  be  your  unembarrassed 
spokesman  in  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  I  earnestly 
beg  that  you  will  express  yourselves  unmistakably  to 
that  effect  by  returning  a  Democratic  majority  to  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  your 
servant  and  will  accept  your  judgment  without  cavil, 
but  my  power  to  administer  the  great  trust  assigned 
me  by  the  Constitution  would  be  seriously  impaired 
should  your  judgment  be  adverse,  and  I  must  frankly 
tell  you  so  because  so  many  critical  issues  depend 
up>on  your  verdict.  No  scruple  of  taste  must  in  grim 
times  like  these  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
speaking  the  plain  truth. 

I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  any  political 
party  is  paramount  in  matters  of  patriotism.  I  feel  too 
keenly  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  this 
war  by  all  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  aflBlia- 
tions,  to  harbor  such  an  idea.  I  mean  only  that  the 
difficulties  and  delicacies  of  our  present  task  are  of 
a  sort  that  makes  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
Nation  should  give  its  undivided  support  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  a  unified  leadership,  and  that  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress  would  divide  the  leadership. 

The  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  present  Congress 
have  unquestionably  been  pro  war,  but  they  have 
been  anti-administration.  At  almost  every  turn,  since 
we  entered  the  war  they  have  sought  to  take  the 
choice  of  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  out  of 
mv  hands  and  put  it  under  the  control  of  instrumen¬ 
talities  of  their  own  choosing.  This  is  no  time  either 
for  divided  counsel  or  for  divided  leadership.  Unity 
of  command  is  as  necessary  now  in  civil  action  as  it 
is  upon  the  field  of  battle.  If  the  control  of  the 
House  and  Senate  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
party  now  in  power  an  opp)osing  majority  could  as¬ 
sume  control  of  legislation  and  oblige  all  action  to  be 
taken  amidst  contest  and  obstruction. 
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The  return  of  a  Republican  majority  to  either 
House  of  the  Congress  would,  moreover,  certainly  be 
interpreted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  a  repudi¬ 
ation  of  my  leadership.  Spokesmen  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  urging  you  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress 
in  order  to  back  up  and  support  the  President,  but 
even  if  they  should  in  this  way  impose  upon  some 
credulous  voters  on  this  side  of  the  water,  they  would 
impose  on  no  one  on  the  other  side.  It  is  well  under¬ 
stood  there  as  well  as  here  that  the  Republican 
leaders  desire  not  so  much  to  support  the  President 
as  to  control  him.  The  peoples  of  the  allied  countries 
with  whom  we  are  assoeiated  against  Germany  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  significance  of  elections.  They 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  voters 
of  the  United  States  had  chosen  to  support  their 
President  by  electing  to  the  Congress  a  majority  con¬ 
trolled  by  those  who  are  not  in  fact  in  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  administration. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that 
I  am  asking  your  support  not  for  my  own  sake  or  for 
the  sake  of  a  political  party,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Nation  itself,  in  order  that  its  inward  unity  of  purpose 
may  be  evident  to  all  the  world.  In  ordinary  times  I 
would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  such  an  appeal  to 
you.  In  ordinary  times  divided  counsels  can  be  en¬ 
dured  without  permanent  hurt  to  the  country.  But 
these  are  not  ordinary  times.  If  in  these  critical  davs 
it  is  your  wish  to  sustain  me  with  undivided  minds, 
I  beg  that  you  will  say  so  in  a  way  which  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  misunderstand  either  here  at  home  or 
among  our  associates  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  I 
submit  my  difficulties  and  my  hopes  to  you. 
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THE  AFTERMATH  OF  WAR 

“The  months  that  followed  the  Armistice  of  No¬ 
vember  1918,  were  rich  in  the  essence  of  great  and 
swift-moving  drama.  Breaking  the  century-old  pre¬ 
cedents  of  his  oflSce,  the  President  set  sail  for  Europe 
to  join  in  the  making  of  the  peace.  He  was  received 
by  the  people  like  some  emperor  turned  savior;  he 
declared  again  his  ideals,  again  set  forth  his  principles 
—but  with  the  ominous  clouds  of  doubt  and  opposi¬ 
tion  beginning  to  gather.  He  entered  the  councils 
at  Paris,  bore  a  vital  part  in  reconstituting  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  by  the  exercise  of  sheer  personal 
power  secured  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  Baker,  Ray  Stannard 
and  William  E.  Dodd  (eds.).  The  Public  Papers  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  (6  vols.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1925- 
27),  War  and  Peace,  I,  xxx. 

In  addition  to  the  doubt  and  opposition  alluded  to 
in  the  above  passage,  clouds  of  suspicion  and  mutual 
recrimination  settled  on  the  Peace  Conference  owing 
in  part  to  the  secret  treaties  which  had  been  negoti¬ 
ated  among  most  of  the  Allies.  As  many  as  a  dozen 
of  these  treaties,  some  entered  into  by  the  Allies 
even  after  they  joined  Wilson  in  his  expression  of 
the  lofty  allied  war  aims  and  some  of  which  were 
revealed,  by  the  Bolsheviks,  substantiated  partially 
German  accusations  that  the  Allies  were  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  imperalistic  ambitions.  For  a 
more  detailed  review  of  the  treaties  see  Baker,  Ray 
Stannard,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement  (3 
vols..  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1922),  I,  47-81.  While 
undoubtedly  Wilson  and  his  Secretary  of  State  are  not 
to  be  considered  blameless  in  their  indifference  to 
and  even  ignorance  of  these  treaties,  it  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  that,  despite  tlie  crippling  influence 
and  disillusioning  atmosphere  created  by  such  secret 
maneuvering  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Wilson  was 
able  to  achieve  acceptance  of  his  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 
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MAKE  THIS  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  A 

VITAL  THING 

In  the  following  address,  delivered  before  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  January  25, 
1919,  reprinted  here  from  the  Public  Papers,  War 
and  Peace,  I,  395-400,  Wilson  was  emphasizing  his 
principal  contention  that  the  League  o  f  Nations 
should  be  “the  keystone”  of  the  whole  program  of 
the  Conference  and  the  Treaty.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference  on  January  12  there  had 
been  the  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
to  sidetrack  the  subject  of  the  League  so  as  to  secure 
settlements  based  on  the  secret  treaties.  Wilson  was 
equally  persistent.  On  January  22  the  Council  of 
Ten  went  on  record  as  favoring  Wilson’s  plan  for  the 
League  and  on  January  25,  the  date  of  this  address, 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  unanimously 
approved  it. 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  consider  it  a  distinguished  privilege  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  open  the  discussion  in  this  conference  on 
the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  assembled  for  two 
purposes,  to  make  the  present  settlements  which  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  this  war,  and  also  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  not  only  by  the  present 
settlements,  but  by  the  arrangements  we  shall  make 
at  this  conference  for  its  maintenance.  The  League 
of  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  both  of 
these  purposes.  There  are  many  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  present  settlements  which 
perhaps  cannot  be  successfully  worked  out  to  an  ulti¬ 
mate  issue  by  the  decisions  we  shall  arrive  at  here. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  these  settlements 
will  need  subsequent  reconsideration,  that  many  of 
the  decisions  we  make  shall  need  subsequent  altera¬ 
tion  in  some  degree;  for,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own 
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study  of  some  of  these  questions,  they  are  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  confident  judgments  at  present. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  set  up 
some  machinery  by  which  the  work  of  this  conference 
should  be  rendered  complete.  We  have  assembled 
here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  very  much  more  than 
making  the  present  settlements.  We  are  assembled 
under  very  peculiar  conditions  of  world  opinion.  I 
may  say  without  straining  the  point  that  we  are  not 
representatives  of  Governments,  but  representatives 
of  peoples.  It  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  governmental 
circles  anywhere.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
satisfy  the  opinion  of  mankind.  The  burdens  of  this 
war  have  fallen  in  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  whole 
population  of  the  countries  involved.  I  do  not  need 
to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how  the  burden  has 
been  thrown  back  from  the  front  upon  the  older  men, 
upon  the  women,  upon  the  children,  upon  the  homes 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  how  the  real  strain  of  the 
war  has  come  where  the  eye  of  government  could 
not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity  beats. 
We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  make  a  peace 
which  will  make  them  secure.  We  are  bidden  by 
these  people  to  see  to  it  that  this  strain  does  not 
come  upon  them  again,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
has  been  possible  for  them  to  bear  this  strain  because 
they  hoped  that  those  who  represented  them  could 
get  together  after  this  war  and  make  such  another 
sacrifice  unnecessary. 

It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to 
make  permanent  arrangements  that  justice  shall  be 
rendered  and  peace  maintained.  This  is  the  central 
object  of  our  meeting.  Settlements  may  be  temporary, 
but  the  action  of  the  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  justice  must  be  pennanent.  We  can  set  up  perma¬ 
nent  processes.  We  may  not  be  able  to  set  up  perma¬ 
nent  decisions.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  take,  so  far  as  we  can,  a  picture  of  the  world 
into  our  minds.  Is  it  not  a  startling  circumstance, 
for  one  thing,  that  the  great  discoveries  of  science, 
that  the  quiet  studies  of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the 
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thoughtful  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
quiet  lecture  rooms,  have  now  been  turned  to  the 
destruction  of  civilization?  The  powers  of  destruction 
have  not  so  much  multiplied  as  gained  facility.  The 
enemy  whom  we  have  just  overcome  had  at  his  seats 
of  learning  some  of  the  principal  centers  of  scientific 
study  and  discovery,  and  he  used  them  in  order  to 
make  destruction  sudden  and  complete;  and  only  the 
watchful,  continuous  cooperation  of  men  can  see  to 
it  that  science  as  well  as  armed  men  is  kept  within 
the  harness  of  civilization. 

In  a  sense  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in 
this  subject  than  the  other  nations  here  assembled. 
With  her  great  territory  and  her  extensive  sea 
borders,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  United  States  should 
suffer  from  the  attack  of  enemies  than  that  many  of 
the  other  nations  here  should  suffer;  and  the  ardor 
of  the  United  States— for  it  is  a  very  deep  and  genuine 
ardor— for  the  society  of  nations  is  not  an  ardor  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  fear  or  apprehension,  but  an  ardor  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ideals  which  have  come  to  conscious¬ 
ness  in  this  war.  In  coming  into  this  war  the  United 
States  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  she  was  inter¬ 
vening  in  the  politics  of  Europe  or  the  politics  of  Asia 
or  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Her  thought 
was  that  all  the  world  had  now  become  conscious 
that  there  was  a  single  cause  which  turned  upon  the 
issues  of  this  war.  That  was  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind  and  place.  There¬ 
fore,  the  United  States  should  feel  that  its  part  in 
this  war  had  been  played  in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon 
it  merely  a  body  of  European  settlements.  It  would 
feel  that  it  could  not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those 
European  settlements  unless  that  guarantee  involved 
the  continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  the  associated  nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  our 
best  judgment  in  order  to  make  this  League  of 
Nations  a  vital  thing— not  merely  a  formal  thing,  not 
an  occasional  thing,  not  a  thing  sometimes  called 
into  life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning 
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in  watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the 
nations— and  that  its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  con¬ 
tinuity;  that  it  should  have  functions  that  are  con¬ 
tinuing  fimctions  and  that  do  not  permit  an  intermis¬ 
sion  of  its  watchfulness  and  of  its  labor;  that  it  should 
be  the  eye  of  the  nations  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
common  interest,  an  eye  that  does  not  slumber,  an 
eye  that  is  everywhere  watchful  and  attentive. 

And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  do? 
We  shall  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples. 
This  is  what  their  thought  centers  upon.  I  have  had 
the  very  delightful  experience  of  visiting  several  na¬ 
tions  since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
every  time  the  voice  of  the  body  of  the  people 
reached  me  through  any  representative,  at  the  front 
of  its  plea  stood  the  hope  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
Gentlemen,  the  select  classes  of  mankind  are  no 
longer  the  governors  of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of 
mankind  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  plain  people 
of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy  them,  and  you  have  justi¬ 
fied  their  confidence  not  only,  but  established  peace. 
Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that  you 
can  make  will  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

You  can  imagine,  gentlemen,  I  dare  say,  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  purpose  with  which  representatives  of 
the  United  States  support  this  great  project  for  a 
League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  program  which  expressed  our  purposes  and 
ideals  in  this  war  and  which  the  associated  nations 
have  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If  we 
returned  to  the  United  States  without  having  made 
eveiy  effort  in  our  power  to  realize  this  program,  we 
should  return  to  meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  For  they  are  a  body  that  constitutes  a  great 
democracy.  They  expect  their  leaders  to  speak  their 
thoughts  and  no  private  purpose  of  their  ovm.  They 
expect  their  representatives  to  be  their  servants.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  obey  their  mandate.  But  it  is 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  that  we 
accept  that  mandate;  and  because  this  is  the  keystone 
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of  the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged  our  every  pur¬ 
pose  to  it,  as  we  have  to  every  item  of  the  fabric. 
We  would  not  dare  abate  a  single  part  of  the  program 
which  constitutes  our  instruction.  We  would  not  dare 
compromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion  of  this 
thing— this  peace  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of  justice, 
this  principle  that  we  are  the  masters  of  no  people 
but  are  here  to  see  that  every  people  in  the  world 
shall  choose  its  own  masters  and  govern  its  own  des¬ 
tinies,  not  as  we  wish,  but  as  it  wishes.  We  are  here 
to  see,  in  short,  that  the  very  foundations  of  this 
war  are  swept  away.  Those  foundations  were  the 
private  choice  of  small  coteries  of  civil  rulers  and  mili¬ 
tary  staffs.  Those  foundations  were  the  aggression 
of  great  powers  upon  the  small.  Those  foundations 
were  the  holding  together  of  empires  of  unwilling 
subjects  by  the  duress  of  anns.  Those  foundations 
were  the  power  of  small  bodies  of  men  to  work  their 
will  upon  mankind  and  use  them  as  pawns  in  a  game. 
And  nothing  less  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
from  these  things  will  accomplish  peace.  You  can 
see  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  are, 
therefore,  never  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  way  of  expediency,  because  they  have  laid 
down  for  them  the  unalterable  lines  of  principle. 
And,  thank  God,  those  lines  have  been  accepted  as 
the  lines  of  settlement  by  all  the  high-minded  men 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this  great 
business. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  it  is  known,  as  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  be  known,  that  we  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
mean  to  work  out  that  principle  in  effective  action, 
we  shall  by  that  single  thing  have  lifted  a  great  part 
of  the  load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  every¬ 
where.  We  stand  in  a  peculiar  case.  As  I  go  about 
the  streets  here  I  see  everywhere  the  American  uni¬ 
form.  Those  men  came  into  the  war  after  we  had 
uttered  our  purposes.  They  came  as  crusaders,  not 
merely  to  win  a  war,  but  to  win  a  cause;  and  I  am 
responsible  to  them,  for  it  fell  to  me  to  formulate  the 
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purposes  for  which  I  asked  them  to  fight,  and  I,  like 
them,  must  be  a  crusader  for  these  things,  whatever 
it  costs  and  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do,  in 
honor,  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  fought. 
I  have  been  glad  to  find  from  day  to  day  that  there 
is  no  question  of  our  standing  alone  in  this  matter, 
for  there  are  champions  of  this  cause  upon  every 
hand.  I  am  merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  us,  who  are 
disengaged  from  the  politics  of  this  great  continent 
and  of  the  Orient,  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch  and  why  it  occurred  to  the  generous 
mind  of  our  persistent  to  call  upon  me  to  open  this 
debate.  It  is  not  because  we  alone  represent  this 
idea,  but  because  it  is  our  privilege  to  associate  our¬ 
selves  with  you  in  representing  it. 

I  have  only  tried  in  what  I  have  said  to  give  you 
the  fountains  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  within  us 
for  this  thing,  for  those  fountains  spring,  it  seems  to 
me,  from  all  the  ancient  wrongs  and  sympathies  of 
mankind,  and  the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to 
beat  to  the  surface  in  this  enterprise. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COVENANT  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


On  February  14,  1919— a  date  which  one  historian 
has  suggested  was  probably  Wilson’s  last  great  day 
of  triumph  —  the  President  delivered  this  address, 
the  latter  portion  of  which  is  reprinted  below  from 
the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace,  I,  423-429,  before 
a  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference.  He  pre¬ 
ceded  these  remarks  by  a  reading  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  the  document  for  which  he  had  success¬ 
fully  secured  the  approval  of  the  fourteen  nations 
represented  on  the  drafting  committee.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Wilson  announced  “A  living  thing 
is  born  .  .  .”  Wilson  later  had  to  submit  to  certain 
changes  to  satisfy  his  own  countrymen  and,  having 
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opened  up  the  possibilities  for  revision,  some  con¬ 
cessions  had  to  be  allowed  for  the  Allies.  The  revised 
Covenant  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Peace 
Conference  on  April  28,  1919. 


Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  document.  While 
it  has  consumed  some  time  to  read  this  document,  I 
think  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  is,  after  all,  very 
simple,  and  in  nothing  so  simple  as  in  the  structure 
which  it  suggests  for  the  League  of  Nations— a  body 
of  delegates,  an  executive  council,  and  a  permanent 
secretariat.  When  it  came  to  the  question  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  of  the  representation  in  the 
body  of  delegates,  we  were  all  aware  of  a  feeling 
which  is  current  throughout  the  world.  Inasmuch  as 
I  am  stating  it  in  the  presence  of  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  Governments  here  present,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  universal  feeling 
that  the  world  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  merely  official 
guidance.  There  reached  us  through  many  channels 
the  feeling  that  if  the  deliberative  body  of  the  League 
was  merely  to  be  a  body  of  officials  representing  the 
various  Governments,  the  peoples  of  the  world  would 
not  be  sure  that  some  of  the  mistakes  which  preoccu¬ 
pied  officials  had  admittedly  made  might  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  method  or  an 
assembly  so  large  and  various  as  to  be  really  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  because,  as  I  roughly  reckon  it,  we  represent 
as  we  sit  around  this  table  more  than  twelve  hundred 
million  people.  You  cannot  have  a  representative 
assembly  of  twelve  hundred  million  people,  but  if 
you  leave  it  to  each  Government  to  have,  if  it  pleases, 
one  or  two  or  three  representatives,  though  only  a 
single  vote,  it  may  vary  its  representation  from  time 
to  time,  not  only  but  it  may  originate  the  choice  of 
its  several  representatives,  if  it  should  have  several 
in  different  ways.  Therefore,  we  thought  that  this 
was  a  proper  and  a  very  prudent  concession  to  the 
practically  universal  opinion  of  plain  men  every¬ 
where  that  they  wanted  the  door  left  open  to  a  variety 
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of  representation  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single 
official  body  with  which  they  might  or  might  not  find 
themselves  in  sympathy. 

And  you  will  notice  that  this  body  has  unlimited 
rights  of  discussion— I  mean  of  discussion  of  anything 
that  falls  within  the  field  of  international  relation¬ 
ship— and  that  it  is  specially  agreed  that  war  or 
international  misunderstandings  or  anything  that  may 
lead  to  friction  and  trouble  is  everybody's  business, 
because  it  may  aflFect  the  peace  of  the  world.  And 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  popular  power  so  far  as 
we  could  of  this  representative  body  it  is  provided, 
you  will  notice,  that  when  a  subject  is  submitted,  not 
to  arbitration,  but  to  discussion  by  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  it  can  upon  the  initiative  of  either  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  be  drawn  out  of  the  executive 
council  onto  the  larger  forum  of  the  general  body  of 
delegates,  because  throughout  this  instrument  we  are 
depending  primarily  and  chiefly  upon  one  great  force, 
and  that  is  the  moral  force  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world— the  cleansing  and  clarifying  and  compel¬ 
ling  influences  of  publicity— so  that  intrigues  can  no 
longer  have  their  coverts,  so  that  designs  that  are 
sinister  can  at  any  time  be  drawn  into  the  open,  so 
that  those  things  that  are  destroyed  by  the  light  may 
be  properly  destroyed  by  the  overwhelming  light  of 
the  universal  expression  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
world. 

Armed  force  is  in  the  background  in  this  program, 
but  it  is  in  the  background,  and  if  the  moral  force 
of  the  world  will  not  suffice,  the  physical  force  of  the 
world  shall.  But  that  is  the  last  resort,  because  this 
is  intended  as  a  constitution  of  peace,  not  as  a  league 
of  war. 

The  simplicity  of  the  document  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  its  chief  virtues,  because,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  was  unable  to  foresee  the  variety  of  circumstances 
with  which  this  League  would  have  to  deal.  I  was 
unable,  therefore,  to  plan  all  the  machinery  that  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  differing  and  unexpected  con¬ 
tingencies.  Therefore,  I  should  say  of  this  document 
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that  it  is  not  a  strait  jacket,  but  a  vehicle  of  life.  A 
living  thing  is  bom,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
clothes  we  put  upon  it  do  not  hamper  it— a  vehicle 
of  power,  but  a  vehicle  in  which  power  may  be  varied 
at  the  discretion  of  those  who  exercise  it  and  in 
accordance  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
time.  And  yet,  while  it  is  elastic,  while  it  is  general 
in  its  terms,  it  is  definite  in  the  one  thing  that  we 
were  called  upon  to  make  definite.  It  is  a  definite 
guarantee  of  peace.  It  is  a  definite  guarantee  by  word 
against  aggression.  It  is  a  definite  guarantee  against 
the  things  which  have  just  come  near  bringing  the 
whole  structure  of  civilization  into  ruin.  Its  purposes 
do  not  for  a  moment  lie  vague.  Its  purposes  are  de¬ 
clared  and  its  powers  made  unmistakable. 

It  is  not  in  contemplation  that  this  should  be 
merely  a  League  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  League  which  can  be  used  for  cooperation  in 
any  international  matter.  That  is  the  significance  of 
the  provision  introduced  concerning  labor.  There  are 
many  ameliorations  of  labor  conditions  which  can  be 
effected  by  conference  and  discussion.  I  anticipate 
that  there  wiU  be  a  very  great  usefulness  in  the 
bureau  of  labor  which  it  is  contemplated  shall  be  set 
up  by  the  League.  While  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  work  have  been  in  the  background  through 
long  ages,  and  sometimes  seemed  to  be  forgotten, 
while  Governments  have  had  their  watchful  and  sus¬ 
picious  eyes  upon  the  maneuvers  of  one  another, 
while  the  thought  of  statesmen  has  been  about  struc¬ 
tural  action  and  the  large  transactions  of  commerce 
and  of  finance,  now,  if  I  may  believe  the  picture 
which  I  see,  there  comes  into  the  foreground  the 
great  body  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  world,  the 
men  and  women  and  children  upon  whom  the  great 
burden  of  sustaining  the  world  must  from  day  to  day 
fall,  whether  we  wish  it  to  do  so  or  not;  people  who 
go  to  bed  tired  and  wake  up  without  the  stimulation 
of  lively  hope.  These  people  will  be  drawn  into  the 
field  of  international  consultation  and  help,  and  will 
be  among  the  wards  of  the  combined  Governments 
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of  the  world.  There  is,  I  take  leave  to  say,  a  very 
great  step  in  advance  in  the  mere  conception  of 
that. 

Then,  as  you  will  notice,  there  is  an  imperative 
article  concerning  the  publicity  of  all  international 
agreements.  Henceforth  no  member  of  the  League 
can  claim  any  agreement  valid  which  it  has  not  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  secretary  general,  in  whose  office,  of 
course,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  examination  of  any¬ 
body  representing  a  member  of  the  League.  And  the 
duty  is  laid  upon  the  secretary  general  to  publish 
every  document  of  that  sort  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  I  suppose  most  persons  who  have  not  been 
conversant  with  the  business  of  foreign  offices  do  not 
realize  how  many  hundreds  of  these  agreements  are 
made  in  a  single  year,  and  how  difficult  it  might  be 
to  publish  the  more  unimportant  of  them  immediately 
—how  uninteresting  it  would  be  to  most  of  the  world 
to  publish  them  immediately— but  even  they  must  be 
published  just  so  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the  secre¬ 
tary  general  to  publish  them. 

Then  there  is  a  feature  about  this  covenant  which 
to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  advances  that  has  been  made.  We  are  done  with 
annexations  of  helpless  people,  meant  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  some  powers  to  be  used  merely  for  exploi¬ 
tation.  We  recognize  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that 
the  helpless  and  undeveloped  peoples  of  the  world, 
being  in  that  condition,  put  an  obligation  upon  us 
to  look  after  their  interests  primarily  before  we  use 
them  for  our  interest;  and  that  in  all  cases  of  this 
sort  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  League  to 
see  that  the  nations  who  are  assigned  as  the  tutors 
and  advisers  and  directors  of  those  peoples  shall  look 
to  their  interest  and  to  their  development  before  they 
look  to  the  interests  and  material  desires  of  the  man¬ 
datory  nation  itself.  There  has  been  no  greater  ad¬ 
vance  than  this,  gentlemen.  If  you  look  back  upon 
the  history  of  the  world  you  will  see  how  helpless 
peoples  have  too  often  been  a  prey  to  powers  that 
had  no  conscience  in  the  matter.  It  has  been  one  of 
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the  many  distressing  revelations  of  recent  years  that 
the  great  power  which  has  just  been  happily  defeated 
put  intolerable  burdens  and  injustices  upon  the  help¬ 
less  people  of  some  of  the  colonies  which  it  annexed 
to  itself;  that  its  interest  was  rather  their  extermina¬ 
tion  than  their  development;  that  the  desire  was  to 
possess  their  land  for  European  purposes,  and  not 
to  enjoy  their  confidence  in  order  that  mankind  might 
be  lifted  in  those  places  to  the  next  higher  level.  Now, 
the  world,  expressing  its  conscience  in  law,  says  there 
is  an  end  of  that.  Our  consciences  shall  be  appHed 
to  this  thing.  States  will  be  picked  out  which  have 
already  shown  that  they  can  exercise  a  conscience  in 
this  matter,  and  under  their  tutelage  the  helpless 
peoples  of  the  world  will  come  into  a  new  light  and 
into  a  new  hope. 

So  I  think  I  can  say  of  this  document  that  it  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  practical  document  and  a 
humane  document.  There  is  a  pulse  of  sympathy  in  it. 
There  is  a  compulsion  of  conscience  throughout  it. 
It  is  practical,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  purify,  to 
rectify,  to  elevate.  And  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
my  observation  instructs  me,  this  is  in  one  sense  a 
belated  document.  I  believe  that  the  conscience  of 
the  world  has  long  been  prepared  to  express  itself  in 
some  such  way.  We  are  not  just  now  discovering  our 
sympathy  for  these  people  and  our  interest  in  them. 
We  are  simply  expressing  it,  for  it  has  long  been 
felt,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  more 
than  one  of  the  great  States  represented  here— so  far 
as  I  know,  of  all  the  great  States  that  are  represented 
here— that  humane  impulse  has  already  expressed 
itself  in  their  dealings  with  their  colonies  whose  peo¬ 
ples  were  yet  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization.  We  have 
had  many  instances  of  colonies  lifted  into  the  sphere 
of  complete  self-government.  This  is  not  the  discovery 
of  a  principle.  It  is  the  universal  application  of  a 
principle.  It  is  the  agreement  of  the  great  nations 
which  have  tried  to  live  by  these  standards  in  then- 
separate  administrations  to  unite  in  seeing  that  their 
common  force  and  their  common  thought  and  intelli- 
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gence  are  lent  to  this  great  and  humane  enterprise. 
I  think  it  is  an  occasion,  therefore,  for  the  most  pro¬ 
found  satisfaction  that  this  humane  decision  should 
have  been  reached  in  a  matter  for  which  the  world 
has  long  been  waiting  and  until  a  very  recent  period 
thought  that  it  was  still  too  early  to  hope. 

Many  terrible  things  have  come  out  of  this  war, 
gentlemen,  but  some  very  beautiful  things  have  come 
out  of  it.  Wrong  has  been  defeated,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  more  conscious  than  it  ever  was 
before  of  the  majesty  of  right.  People  that  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  one  another  can  now  live  as  friends  and 
comrades  in  a  single  family,  and  desire  to  do  so.  The 
miasma  of  distrust,  of  intrigue,  is  cleared  away.  Men 
are  looking  eye  to  eye  and  saying,  “We  are  brothers 
and  have  a  common  purpose.  We  did  not  realize 
it  before,  but  now  we  do  realize  it,  and  this  is  our 
covenant  of  fraternity  and  of  friendship.” 


ADDRESS  AT  PUEBLO,  COLORADO 

The  Western  Tour,  Wilson’s  desperate  effort  to  seek 
support  of  the  American  people  for  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  over  which  the  fight  had  been 
raging  for  some  months  in  the  Senate,  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  halt  when  the  President  collapsed  just 
after  delivering  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  of  the 
forty-odd  speeches  he  made  between  September  3 
and  September  25,  1919,  the  date  of  the  address  at 
Pueblo  which  is  reprinted  below  from  the  Public 
Papers,  War  and  Peace,  II,  399-416. 

Already  exhausted  from  the  ordeal  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  Wilson  had  commenced  the  tour  de¬ 
pleted  in  mind  and  body  and  against  the  stem  advice 
of  his  physician.  Encouraged  by  what  appeared  to 
be  an  upsurge  in  the  response  from  the  people  as  the 
tour  progressed,  Wilson  drove  his  weakened  body 
to  exhaustion.  The  official  train  was  returned  im¬ 
mediately  to  Washington. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Countrymen: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  genuine  pleasure  that  I 
find  myseK  in  Pueblo,  and  I  feel  it  a  compliment  that 
I  should  be  permitted  to  be  the  first  speaker  in  this 
beautiful  hall.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  hall,  as  I 
look  about,  is  that  you  are  not  too  far  away  from  me, 
because  there  is  nothing  so  reassuring  to  men  who  are 
trying  to  express  the  public  sentiment  as  getting  into 
real  personal  contact  with  their  fellow  citizens.  I  have 
gained  a  renewed  impression  as  I  have  crossed  the 
continent  this  time  of  the  homogeneity  of  this  great 
people  to  whom  we  belong.  They  come  from  many 
stocks,  but  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  They  come  from 
many  origins,  but  they  are  all  shot  through  with  the 
same  principles  and  desire  the  same  righteous  and 
honest  things.  I  have  received  a  more  inspiring  impres¬ 
sion  this  time  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States  than  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  receive  before. 

The  chief  pleasure  of  my  trip  has  been  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  personal  fortunes,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  personal  reputation,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  great  principles 
uttered  by  Americans  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  parties 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  realize  at  this  crisis  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  But  there  have  been  unpleas¬ 
ant  impressions  as  well  as  pleasant  impressions,  my 
fellow  citizens,  as  I  have  crossed  the  continent.  I 
have  perceived  more  and  more  that  men  have  been 
busy  creating  an  absolutely  false  impression  of  what 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  contain  and  mean.  I  find,  moreover,  that 
there  is  an  organized  propaganda  against  the  League 
of  Nations  and  against  the  treaty  proceeding  from 
exactly  the  same  sources  that  the  organized  propa¬ 
ganda  proceeded  from  which  threatened  this  countrv 
here  and  there  with  disloyalty,  and  I  want  to  sav— I 
cannot  say  too  often— any  man  who  carries  a  hyphen 
about  with  him  carries  a  dagger  that  he  is  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  vitals  of  this  Republic  whenever  he 
gets  ready.  If  I  can  catch  any  man  with  a  hyphen 
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in  this  great  contest  I  will  know  that  I  have  got  an 
enemy  of  the  Republic.  My  fellow  citizens,  it  is  only 
certain  bodies  of  foreign  sympathies,  certain  bodies 
of  sympathy  with  foreign  nations  that  are  organized 
against  this  great  document  which  the  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  brought  back  from  Paris.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  clear  away  the  mists,  in  order  to  remove 
the  imoressions,  in  order  to  check  the  falsehoods  that 
have  clustered  around  this  great  subject,  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  few  very  simple  things  about  the  treaty 
and  the  Covenant. 

Do  not  think  of  this  treaty  of  peace  as  merely  a 
settlement  with  Germany.  It  is  that.  It  is  a  very 
severe  settlement  with  Germany,  but  there  is  not  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that  she  did  not  earn.  Indeed,  she  earned 
more  than  she  can  ever  be  able  to  pay  for,  and  the 
punishment  exacted  of  her  is  not  a  punishment  greater 
than  she  can  bear,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  that  no  other  nation  may  ever  plot  such  a  thing 
against  humanity  and  civilization.  But  the  treaty  is 
so  much  more  than  that.  It  is  not  merely  a  settlement 
with  Germany;  it  is  a  readjustment  of  those  great 
injustices  which  underlie  the  whole  structure  of  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asiatic  society.  This  is  only  the  first  of 
several  treaties.  They  are  all  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan.  The  Austrian  treaty  follows  the  same 
lines.  The  treaty  with  Hungary  follows  the  same  lines. 
The  treaty  with  Bulgaria  follows  the  same  lines.  The 
treaty  with  Turkey,  when  it  is  formulated,  will  follow 
the  same  lines.  What  are  those  lines?  They  are  based 
upon  the  purpose  to  see  that  every  government  dealt 
with  in  this  great  settlement  is  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  coteries  and 
of  sovereigns  who  had  no  right  to  rule  over  the 
people.  It  is  a  people’s  treaty,  that  accomplishes  by 
a  great  sweep  of  practical  justice  the  liberation  of 
men  who  never  could  have  liberated  themselves,  and 
the  power  of  the  most  powerful  nations  has  been 
devoted  not  to  their  aggrandizement  but  to  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  people  whom  they  could  have  put  under  their 
control  if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so.  Not  one  foot  of 
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territory  is  demanded  by  the  conquerors,  not  one 
single  item  of  submission  to  their  authority  is  de¬ 
manded  by  them.  The  men  who  sat  around  that  table 
in  Paris  knew  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
people  were  no  longer  going  to  consent  to  live  under 
masters,  but  were  going  to  live  the  lives  that  they 
chose  themselves,  to  live  under  such  governments  as 
they  chose  themselves  to  erect.  That  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  this  great  settlement. 

And  we  did  not  stop  with  that.  We  added  a  great 
international  charter  for  the  rights  of  labor.  Reject 
this  treaty,  impair  it,  and  this  is  the  consequence  to 
the  laboring  men  of  the  world,  that  there  is  no  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  which  can  bring  the  moral  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  world  to  bear  upon  the  great  labor 
questions  of  the  day.  What  we  need  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  labor  questions  of  the  day,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  is  to  lift  them  into  the  light,  is  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  haze  and  distraction  of  passion,  of 
hostility,  not  into  the  calm  spaces  where  men  look 
at  things  without  passion.  The  more  men  you  get 
into  a  great  discussion  the  more  you  exclude  passion. 
Just  so  soon  as  the  calm  judgment  of  the  world  is 
directed  upon  the  question  of  justice  to  labor,  labor 
is  going  to  have  a  forum  such  as  it  never  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  before,  and  men  everywhere  are  going  to 
see  that  the  problem  of  labor  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  problem  of  the  elevation  of  humanity. 
We  must  see  that  all  the  questions  which  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  world,  all  the  questions  which  have  eaten 
into  the  confidence  of  men  toward  their  governments, 
all  the  questions  which  have  disturbed  the  processes 
of  industry,  shall  be  brought  out  where  men  of  all 
points  of  view,  men  of  all  attitudes  of  mind,  men  of 
all  kinds  of  experience,  may  contribute  their  part  to 
the  settlement  of  the  great  questions  which  we  must 
settle  and  cannot  ignore. 

At  the  front  of  this  great  treaty  is  put  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  will  also  be  at  the  front 
of  the  Austrian  treaty  and  the  Hungarian  treaty  and 
the  Bulgarian  treaty  and  the  treaty  with  Turkey. 
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Every  one  of  them  will  contain  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  because  you  cannot  work  any  of 
them  without  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Unless  you  get  the  united,  concerted  purpose  and 
power  of  the  great  Governments  of  the  world  behind 
this  settlement,  it  will  fall  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
There  is  only  one  power  to  put  behind  the  liberation 
of  mankind,  and  that  is  the  power  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  united  moral  forces  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
moral  forces  of  the  world  are  mobilized.  For  what 
purpose?  Reflect,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  great  League  is  going  to  include  all 
the  great  fighting  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
weak  ones.  It  is  not  for  the  present  going  to  include 
Germany,  but  for  the  time  being  Germany  is  not  a 
great  fighting  country.  All  the  nations  that  have 
power  that  can  be  mobilized  are  going  to  be  members 
of  this  League,  including  the  United  States.  And 
what  do  they  unite  for?  They  enter  into  a  solemn 
promise  to  one  another  that  they  will  never  use  their 
power  against  one  another  for  aggression;  that  they 
never  will  impair  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor;  that  they  never  will  interfere  with  the  political 
independence  of  a  neighbor;  that  they  will  abide  by 
the  principle  that  great  populations  are  entitled  to 
determine  their  own  destiny  and  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  that  destiny;  and  that  no  matter  what 
differences  arise  amongst  them  they  will  never  resort 
to  war  without  first  having  done  one  or  other  of  two 
things— either  submitted  the  matter  of  controversy  to 
arbitration,  in  which  case  they  agree  to  abide  by  the 
result  without  question,  or  submitted  it  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
laying  before  that  council  all  the  documents,  all  the 
facts,  agreeing  that  the  council  can  publish  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  facts  to  the  whole  world,  agreeing  that 
there  shall  be  six  months  allowed  for  the  mature  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  facts  by  the  council,  and  agreeing 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  even  if  they 
are  not  then  ready  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  council 
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with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  they  will 
still  not  go  to  war  for  another  three  months.  In  other 
words,  they  consent,  no  matter  what  happens,  to  sub¬ 
mit  every  matter  of  difference  between  them  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  just  so  certainly  as  they 
do  that,  my  fellow  citizens,  war  will  be  in  the  far 
background,  war  will  be  pushed  out  of  that  fore¬ 
ground  of  terror  in  which  it  has  kept  the  world  for 
generation  after  generation,  and  men  will  know  that 
there  will  be  a  calm  time  of  deliberate  counsel.  The 
most  dangerous  thing  for  a  bad  cause  is  to  expose  it 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  The  most  certain  way 
that  you  can  prove  that  a  man  is  mistaken  is  by  letting 
all  his  neighbors  know  what  he  thinks,  by  letting  all 
his  neighbors  discuss  what  he  thinks,  and  if  he  is  in 
the  wrong  you  will  notice  that  he  will  stay  at  home, 
he  will  not  walk  on  the  street.  He  will  be  afraid  of 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  He  will  be  afraid  of  their 
judgment  of  his  character.  He  will  know  that  his 
cause  is  lost  unless  he  can  sustain  it  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  right  and  of  justice.  The  same  law  that 
applies  to  individuals  applies  to  nations. 

But,  you  say,  “We  have  heard  that  we  might  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  League  of  Nations.”  Well,  who¬ 
ever  told  you  that  either  was  deliberately  falsifying  or 
he  had  not  read  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  leave  him  the  choice.  I  want  to  give  you 
a  very  simple  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  let  you  judge  for  yourselves. 
It  is  a  very  simple  organization.  The  power  of  the 
League,  or  rather  the  activities  of  the  League,  lie  in 
two  bodies.  There  is  the  council,  which  consists  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers— that  is  to  sav,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  along 
with  four  other  representatives  of  smaller  powers 
chosen  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  membership 
of  the  League.  The  council  is  the  source  of  every 
active  policy  of  the  League,  and  no  active  policy  of 
the  League  can  be  adopted  without  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  council.  That  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  Cove- 
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nant  itself.  Does  it  not  evidently  follow  that  the 
League  of  Nations  can  adopt  no  policy  whatever 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States?  The  affirm¬ 
ative  vote  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
is  necessary  in  every  case.  Now,  you  have  heard  of 
six  votes  belonging  to  the  British  Empire.  Those  six 
votes  are  not  in  the  council.  They  are  in  the  assembly, 
and  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the  assembly  does 
not  vote.  I  must  qualify  that  statement  a  little,  but 
essentially  it  is  absolutely  true.  In  every  matter  in 
which  the  assembly  is  given  a  voice,  and  there  are 
only  four  or  five,  its  vote  does  not  count  unless  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
represented  on  the  council,  so  that  there  is  no  validity 
to  any  vote  of  the  assembly  unless  in  that  vote  also 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  concurs.  That 
one  vote  of  the  United  States  is  as  big  as  the  six  votes 
of  the  British  Empire.  I  am  not  jealous  for  advantage, 
my  fellow  citizens,  but  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  safe 
situation.  There  is  no  validity  in  a  vote,  either  by  the 
council  or  the  assembly,  in  which  we  do  not  concur. 
So  much  for  the  statements  about  the  six  votes  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  The  assembly  is  the 
talking  body.  The  assembly  was  created  in  order 
that  anybody  that  purposed  anything  wrong  should 
be  subjected  to  the  awkward  circumstance  that  every¬ 
body  could  talk  about  it.  This  is  the  great  assembly 
in  which  all  the  things  that  are  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world  or  the  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  general  view, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  was  unjust, 
unjust  to  the  United  States,  that  speaking  parts 
should  be  assigned  to  the  several  portions  of  the 
British  Empire?  Do  you  think  it  unjust  that  there 
should  be  some  spokesman  in  debate  for  that  fine 
little  stout  Republic  down  in  the  Pacific,  New 
Zealand?  Do  you  think  it  was  unjust  that  Australia 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  up  and  take  part  in  the 
debate— Australia,  from  which  we  have  learned  some 
of  the  most  useful  progressive  policies  of  modern 
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time,  a  little  nation  only  five  million  in  a  great  conti¬ 
nent,  but  counting  for  several  times  five  in  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  its  interest  in  liberal  reform?  Do  you 
think  it  unjust  that  that  little  Republic  down  in  South 
Africa,  whose  gallant  resistance  to  being  subjected  to 
any  outside  authority  at  all  we  admired  for  so  many 
months  and  whose  fortunes  we  followed  with  such 
interest,  should  have  a  speaking  part?  Great  Britain 
obliged  South  Africa  to  submit  to  her  sovereignty, 
but  she  immediately  after  that  felt  that  it  was  con¬ 
venient  and  right  to  hand  the  whole  self-government 
of  that  colony  over  to  the  very  men  whom  she  had 
beaten.  The  representatives  of  South  Africa  in  Paris 

-C 

were  two  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the 
Boer  Army,  two  of  the  realest  men  I  ever  met,  two 
men  that  could  talk  sober  counsel  and  wise  advice, 
along  with  the  best  statesmen  in  Europe.  To  exclude 
General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  from  the  right  to 
stand  up  in  the  parliament  of  the  world  and  say 
something  concerning  the  affairs  of  mankind  would 
be  absurd.  And  what  about  Ganada?  Is  not  Ganada 
a  good  neighbor?  I  ask  you.  Is  not  Ganada  more 
likely  to  agree  with  the  United  States  than  with 
Great  Britain?  Ganada  has  a  speaking  part.  And 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  historv  of  the  world, 
that  great  voiceless  multitude,  that  throng  hundreds 
of  millions  strong  in  India,  has  a  voice,  and  I  want 
to  testify  that  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  dignified 
figures  in  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  came  from 
India,  men  who  seemed  to  carry  in  their  minds  an 
older  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  us  had,  whose  tradi¬ 
tions  ran  back  into  so  many  of  the  unhappy  fortunes 
of  mankind  that  they  seemed  very  useful  counselors 
as  to  how  some  ray  of  hope  and  some  prospect  of 
happiness  could  be  opened  to  its  people.  I  for  my 
part  have  no  jealousy  whatefer  of  those  five  speaking 
parts  in  the  assembly.  Those  speaking  parts  cannot 
translate  themselves  into  five  votes  that  can  in  any 
matter  override  the  voice  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  sweep  aside  all  this  language  of  jealousy. 
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Let  us  be  big  enough  to  know  the  facts  and  to  wel¬ 
come  the  facts,  because  the  facts  are  based  upon  the 
principle  that  America  has  always  fought  for,  namely, 
the  equality  of  self-governing  peoples,  whether  they 
were  big  or  little— not  counting  men,  but  counting 
rights,  not  counting  representation,  but  counting  the 
purpose  of  that  representation.  When  you  hear  an 
opinion  quoted  you  do  not  count  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  hold  it;  you  ask,  ‘‘Who  said  that?”  You 
weigh  opinions,  you  do  not  count  them,  and  the 
beauty  of  all  democracies  is  that  every  voice  can  be 
heard,  every  voice  can  have  its  effect,  every  voice 
can  contribute  to  the  general  judgment  that  is  finally 
arrived  at.  That  is  the  object  of  democracy.  Let  us 
accept  what  America  has  always  fought  for,  and 
accept  it  with  pride  that  America  showed  the  way 
and  made  the  proposal.  I  do  not  mean  that  America 
made  the  proposal  in  this  particular  instance;  I  mean 
that  the  principle  was  an  American  principle,  pro¬ 
posed  by  America. 

When  you  come  to  the  heart  of  the  Covenant,  my 
fellow  citizens,  you  will  find  it  in  Article  X,  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  to  know  that  the  other  things 
have  been  blown  away  hke  bubbles.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  other  contentions  with  regard  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  there  is  something  in  Article  X  that  you 
ought  to  realize  and  ought  to  accept  or  reject.  Article 
X  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter.  What  is  Article 
X?  I  never  am  certain  that  I  can  from  memory  give 
a  literal  repetition  of  its  language,  but  I  am  sure  that 
I  can  give  an  exact  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 
Article  X  provides  that  every  member  of  the  League 
covenants  to  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  and  existing  political  independence  of  every 
other  member  of  the  League  as  against  external 
aggression.  Not  against  internal  disturbance.  There 
was  not  a  man  at  that  table  who  did  not  admit  the 
sacredness  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  the 
sacredness  of  the  right  of  any  body  of  people  to  say 
that  they  would  not  continue  to  live  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  they  were  then  living  under,  and  under 
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Article  XI  of  the  Covenant  they  are  given  a  place 
to  say  whether  they  will  live  under  it  or  not.  For 
following  Article  X  is  Article  XI,  which  makes  it  the 
right  of  any  member  of  the  League  at  any  time  to  caU 
attention  to  anything,  anywhere,  that  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  nations  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends.  I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of 
what  that  would  mean. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal— something  that  was 
true  and  a  great  deal  that  was  false— about  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  treaty  which  hands  over  to  Japan  the 
rights  which  Germany  enjoyed  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung  in  China.  In  the  first  place,  Germany 
did  not  enjoy  any  rights  there  that  other  nations  had 
not  already  claimed.  For  my  part,  my  judgment,  my 
moral  judgment,  is  against  the  whole  set  of  conces¬ 
sions.  They  were  all  of  them  unjust  to  China,  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  exacted,  they  were  all 
exacted  by  duress,  from  a  great  body  of  thoughtful 
and  ancient  and  helpless  people.  There  never  was 
any  right  in  any  of  them.  Thank  God,  America  never 
asked  for  any,  never  dreamed  of  asking  for  any.  But 
when  Germany  got  this  concession  in  1898,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  made  no  protest  what¬ 
ever.  That  was  not  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  not  in  the  hands  of  high-minded 
and  conscientious  men.  It  was.  William  McKinley 
was  President  and  John  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State— 
as  safe  hands  to  leave  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
in  as  any  that  you  can  cite.  They  made  no  protest 
because  the  state  of  international  law  at  that  time 
was  that  it  was  none  of  their  business  unless  they 
could  show  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  affected,  and  the  only  thing  that  they  could  show 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  was 
that  Germany  might  close  the  doors  of  Shantung 
Province  against  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  They, 
therefore,  demanded  and  obtained  promises  that  we 
could  continue  to  sell  merchandise  in  Shantung. 
Immediately  following  that  concession  to  Germany 
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there  was  a  concession  to  Russia  of  the  same  sort,  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  Port  Arthur  was  handed  over  subse¬ 
quently  to  Japan  on  the  very  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Don’t  you  remember  that  when  Russia  and 
Japan  got  into  war  with  one  another  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  treaty  written  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  that  treaty  without  the  slightest 
intimation  from  any  authoritative  sources  in  America 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  any 
objection,  Port  Arthur,  Chinese  territory,  was  turned 
over  to  Japan?  I  want  you  distinctly  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  thought  of  criticism  in  my  mind.  I 
am  expounding  to  you  a  state  of  international  law. 
Now,  read  Articles  X  and  XI.  You  will  see  that  inter¬ 
national  law  is  revolutionized  by  putting  morals  into 
it.  Article  X  says  that  no  member  of  the  League,  and 
that  includes  all  these  nations  that  have  demanded 
these  things  unjustly  of  China,  shall  impair  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  or  the  political  independence  of  any 
other  member  of  the  League.  China  is  going  to  be 
a  member  of  the  League.  Article  XI  says  that  any 
member  of  the  League  can  call  attention  to  anything 
that  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations,  and  China  is 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  afiForded 
a  standing  before  the  jury  of  the  world.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  a  profound  sympathy  for  China,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  taken  part  in  an  arrangement  which 
promises  the  protection  of  the  world  to  the  rights  of 
China.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  world  is  changed 
by  a  thing  like  that,  my  fellow  citizens.  The  whole 
international  practice  of  the  world  is  revolutionized. 

But  you  will  say,  “What  is  the  second  sentence  of 
Article  X?  That  is  what  gives  very  disturbing 
thoughts.”  The  second  sentence  is  that  the  council 
of  the  League  shall  advise  what  steps,  if  any,  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence,  namely,  that  the  members  will  respect  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  other  members.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  meaning  for  the  word  “advise”  except  “advise.” 
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The  council  advises,  and  it  cannot  advise  without  the 
vote  of  the  United  States.  Why  gentlemen  should 
fear  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
advised  to  do  something  that  it  did  not  want  to  do 
I  frankly  cannot  imagine,  because  they  cannot  even 
be  advised  to  do  anything  unless  their  own  represen¬ 
tative  has  participated  in  the  advice.  It  may  be  that 
that  will  impair  somewhat  the  vigor  of  the  League, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  so,  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  take  any  advice  except  our  own,  which  to 
any  man  who  wants  to  go  his  own  course  is  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Every  man  regards  his 
own  advice  as  best,  and  I  dare  say  every  man  mixes 
his  own  advice  with  some  thought  of  his  own  interest. 
Whether  we  use  it  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  can  use 
the  vote  of  the  United  States  to  make  impossible 
drawing  the  United  States  into  any  enterprise  that 
she  does  not  care  to  be  drawn  into. 

Yet  Article  X  strikes  at  the  taproot  of  war.  Article 
X  is  a  statement  that  the  very  things  that  have  always 
been  sought  in  imperialistic  wars  are  henceforth  for¬ 
gone  by  every  ambitious  nation  in  the  world.  I  would 
have  felt  very  lonely,  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  I 
would  have  felt  very  much  disturbed  if,  sitting  at  the 
peace  table  in  Paris,  I  had  supposed  that  I  was 
expounding  my  own  ideas.  Whether  you  believe  it  or 
not,  I  know  the  relative  size  of  my  own  ideas;  I  know 
how  they  stand  related  in  bulk  and  proportion  to  the 
moral  judgments  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  I  pro¬ 
posed  nothing  whatever  at  the  peace  table  at  Paris 
that  I  had  not  sufficiently  certain  knowledge  em¬ 
bodied  the  moral  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  had  gone  over  there  with,  so  to  say, 
explicit  instructions.  Don't  you  remember  that  we 
laid  down  fourteen  points  which  should  contain  the 
principles  of  the  settlement?  They  were  not  my 
points.  In  every  one  of  them  I  was  conscientiously 
trying  to  read  the  thought  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  I  uttered  those  points  I  had  every 
assurance  given  me  that  could  be  given  me  that  they 
did  speak  the  moral  judgment  of  the  United  States 
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and  not  my  single  judgment.  Then  when  it  came  to 
that  critical  period  just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago, 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  war  was  coming  to  its 
critical  end,  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  ac¬ 
cepted  those  fourteen  principles  explicitly  as  the  basis 
of  the  armistice  and  the  basis  of  the  peace.  In  those 
circumstances  I  crossed  the  ocean  under  bond  to  my 
own  people  and  to  the  other  governments  with  which 
I  was  deahng.  The  whole  specification  of  the  method 
of  settlement  was  written  down  and  accepted  before¬ 
hand,  and  we  were  architects  building  on  those  speci¬ 
fications.  It  reassures  me  and  fortifies  my  position 
to  find  how  before  I  went  over  men  whose  judgment 
the  United  States  has  often  trusted  were  of  exactly 
the  same  opinion  that  I  went  abroad  to  express.  Here 
is  something  I  want  to  read  from  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

‘The  one  effective  move  for  obtaining  peace  is  by 
an  agreement  among  all  the  great  powers  in  which 
each  should  pledge  itself  not  only  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  a  common  tribunal  but  to  back  its  deci¬ 
sions  by  force.  The  great  civilized  nations  should 
combine  by  solemn  agreement  in  a  great  world  league 
for  the  peace  of  righteousness;  a  court  should  be 
established.  A  changed  and  amplified  Hague  court 
would  meet  the  requirements,  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  each  nation,  whose  representatives  are 
sworn  to  act  as  judges  in  each  case  and  not  in  a 
representative  capacity.”  Now  there  is  Article  X.  He 
goes  on  and  says  this:  “The  nations  should  agree  on 
certain  rights  that  should  not  be  questioned,  such  as 
territorial  integrity,  their  right  to  deal  with  their 
domestic  affairs,  and  with  such  matters  as  whom  they 
should  admit  to  citizenship.  All  such  guarantee  each 
of  their  number  in  possession  of  these  rights.” 

Now,  the  other  specification  is  in  the  Covenant. 
The  Covenant  in  another  portion  guarantees  to  the 
members  the  independent  control  of  their  domestic 
questions.  There  is  not  a  leg  for  these  gentlemen  to 
stand  on  when  they  say  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  not  safeguarded  in  the  very  points 
where  we  are  most  sensitive.  You  do  not  need  to  be 
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told  again  that  the  Covenant  expressly  says  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  example.  You 
could  not  be  more  expHcit  than  that.  And  every 
point  of  interest  is  covered,  partly  for  one  very  inter¬ 
esting  reason.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  read  and  considered  this  Covenant. 
I  brought  it  to  this  country  in  March  last  in  a  tenta¬ 
tive,  provisional  form,  in  practically  the  form  that  it 
now  has,  with  the  exception  of  certain  additions 
which  I  shall  mention  immediately.  I  asked  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  both  Houses  to 
come  to  the  White  House  and  we  spent  a  long  even¬ 
ing  in  the  frankest  discussion  of  every  portion  that 
they  wished  to  discuss.  They  made  certain  specific 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  contained  in  this 
document  when  it  was  to  be  revised.  I  carried  those 
suggestions  to  Paris,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
adopted.  What  more  could  I  have  done?  What  more 
could  have  been  obtained?  The  very  matters  upon 
which  these  gentlemen  were  most  concerned  were, 
the  right  of  withdrawal,  which  is  now  expressly 
stated;  the  safeguarding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  is  now  accomplished;  the  exclusion  from  action 
by  the  League  of  domestic  questions,  which  is  now 
accomplished.  All  along  the  line,  every  suggestion 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted  after  the  Covenant 
had  been  drawn  up  in  its  first  form  and  had  been 
published  for  the  criticism  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
very  true  sense  in  which  I  can  say  this  is  a  tested 
American  document. 

I  am  dwelling  upon  these  points,  my  fellow  citizens, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  dare  say  to  most  of  you 
they  are  perfectly  well  known,  because  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  situation  we  have  got  to  know  what 
we  are  dealing  with.  We  are  not  deahng  with  the 
kind  of  document  which  this  is  represented  by  some 
gentlemen  to  be;  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing 
with  a  document  simon-pure  in  respect  of  the  very 
principles  we  have  professed  and  lived  up  to,  we 
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have  got  to  do  one  or  the  other  of  two  things— we 
have  got  to  adopt  it  or  reject  it.  There  is  no  middle 
course.  You  cannot  go  in  on  a  special-privilege  basis 
of  your  own.  I  take  it  that  you  are  too  proud  to  ask 
to  be  exempted  from  responsibilities  which  the  other 
members  of  the  League  will  carry.  We  go  in  upon 
equal  terms  or  we  do  not  go  in  at  all;  and  if  we  do 
not  go  in,  my  fellow  citizens,  think  of  the  tragedy  of 
that  result— the  only  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  withheld!  Ourselves  drawn  apart  with 
that  dangerous  pride  which  means  that  we  shall  be 
ready  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  that  means  that 
we  shall  maintain  great  standing  armies  and  an 
irresistible  navy;  that  means  we  shall  have  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  military  nation;  that  means  we  shall  have 
a  general  staff,  with  the  kind  of  power  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  of  GeiTnany  had;  to  mobilize  this  great 
manhood  of  the  Nation  when  it  pleases,  all  the  energy 
of  our  young  men  drawn  into  the  thought  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  war.  What  of  our  pledges  to  the  men  that 
lie  dead  in  France?  We  said  that  they  went  over 
there  not  to  prove  the  prowess  of  America  or  her 
readiness  for  another  war  but  to  see  to  it  that  there 
never  was  such  a  war  again.  It  always  seems  to  make 
it  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything,  my  fellow  citizens, 
when  I  think  of  my  clients  in  this  case.  My  clients 
are  the  children;  my  clients  are  the  next  generation. 
They  do  not  know  what  promises  and  bonds  I  under¬ 
took  when  I  ordered  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
to  the  soil  of  France,  but  I  know,  and  I  intend  to 
redeem  my  pledges  to  the  children;  they  shall  not  be 
sent  upon  a  similar  errand. 

Again  and  again,  my  fellow  citizens,  mothers  who 
lost  their  sons  in  France  have  come  to  me  and,  taking 
my  hand,  have  shed  tears  upon  it  not  only,  but  they 
have  added,  “God  bless  you,  Mr.  President!”  Why, 
my  fellow  citizens,  should  they  pray  God  to  bless  me? 
I  advised  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  create 
the  situation  that  led  to  the  death  of  their  sons.  I 
ordered  their  sons  oversea.  I  consented  to  their  sons 
being  put  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  battle  Hne, 
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where  death  was  certain,  as  in  the  impenetrable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  forest  of  Argonne.  Why  should  they 
weep  upon  my  hand  and  call  down  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  me?  Because  they  believe  that  their  boys 
died  for  something  that  vastly  transcends  any  of  the 
immediate  and  palpable  objects  of  the  war.  They 
believe,  and  they  rightly  believe,  that  their  sons  saved 
the  liberty  of  the  world.  They  believe  that  wrapped 
up  with  the  liberty  of  the  world  is  the  continuous 
protection  of  that  liberty  by  the  concerted  powers  of 
all  civilized  people.  They  believe  that  this  sacrifice 
was  made  in  order  that  other  sons  should  not  be 
called  upon  for  a  similar  gift— the  gift  of  life,  the  gift 
of  all  that  died— and  if  we  did  not  see  this  thing 
through,  if  we  fulfilled  the  dearest  present  wish  of 
Germany  and  now  dissociated  ourselves  from  those 
alongside  whom  we  fought  in  the  war,  would  not 
something  of  the  halo  go  away  from  the  gun  over 
the  mantelpiece,  or  the  sword?  Would  not  the  old 
uniform  lose  something  of  its  significance?  These 
men  were  crusaders.  They  were  not  going  forth  to 
prove  the  might  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
going  forth  to  prove  the  might  of  justice  and  right, 
and  all  the  world  accepted  them  as  crusaders,  and 
their  transcendent  achievement  has  made  all  the 
world  believe  in  America  as  it  believes  in  no  other 
nation  organized  in  the  modem  world.  There  seems 
to  me  to  stand  between  us  and  the  rejection  or  quali¬ 
fication  of  this  treaty  the  serried  ranks  of  those  boys 
in  khaki,  not  only  these  boys  who  came  home,  but 
those  dear  ghosts  that  still  deploy  upon  the  fields  of 
France. 

My  friends,  on  last  Decoration  Day  I  went  to  a 
beautiful  hillside  near  Paris,  where  was  located  the 
cemetery  of  Suresnes,  a  cemetery  given  over  to  the 
burial  of  the  American  dead.  Behind  me  on  the  slopes 
was  rank  upon  rank  of  living  American  soldiers,  and 
lying  before  me  upon  the  levels  of  the  plain  was  rank 
upon  rank  of  departed  American  soldiers.  Right  by 
the  side  of  the  stand  where  I  spoke  there  was  a  little 
group  of  French  women  who  had  adopted  those 
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graves,  had  made  themselves  mothers  of  those  dear 
ghosts  by  putting  flowers  every  day  upon  those 
graves,  taking  them  as  their  own  sons,  their  own 
beloved,  because  they  had  died  in  the  same  cause— 
France  was  free  and  the  world  was  free  because 
America  had  come!  I  wish  some  men  in  public  life 
who  are  now  opposing  the  settlement  for  which  these 
men  died  could  visit  such  a  spot  as  that.  I  wish  that 
the  thought  that  comes  out  of  those  graves  could 
penetrate  their  consciousness.  I  wish  that  they  could 
feel  the  m.oral  obligation  that  rests  upon  us  not  to  go 
back  on  those  boys,  but  to  see  the  thing  through, 
to  see  it  through  to  the  end  and  make  good  their 
redemption  of  the  world.  For  nothing  less  depends 
upon  this  decision,  nothing  less  than  the  liberation 
and  salvation  of  the  world. 

You  will  say,  "Is  the  League  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  war?”  No;  I  do  not  know  any  absolute  guar¬ 
antee  against  the  errors  of  human  judgment  or  the 
violence  of  human  passion,  but  I  tell  you  this:  With 
a  cooling  space  of  nine  months  for  human  passion, 
not  much  of  it  will  keep  hot.  I  had  a  couple  of  friends 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  losing  their  tempers,  and 
when  they  lost  their  tempers  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  very  unparliamentary  language.  Some  of 
their  friends  induced  them  to  make  a  promise  that 
they  never  would  swear  inside  the  town  limits.  When 
the  impulse  next  came  upon  them,  they  took  a  street 
car  to  go  out  of  town  to  swear,  and  by  the  time  they 
got  out  of  town  they  did  not  want  to  swear.  They 
came  back  convinced  that  they  were  just  what  they 
were,  a  couple  of  unspeakable  fools,  and  the  habit  of 
getting  angr)^  and  of  swearing  suffered  great  inroads 
upon  it  by  that  experience.  Now,  illustrating  the 
great  by  the  small,  that  is  true  of  the  passions  of 
nations.  It  is  true  of  the  passions  of  men  however 
you  combine  them.  Give  them  space  to  cool  off.  I  ask 
you  this:  If  it  is  not  an  absolute  insurance  against 
war,  do  you  want  no  insurance  at  all?  Do  you  want 
nothing?  Do  you  want  not  only  no  probability  that 
war  will  not  recur,  but  the  probability  that  it  will 
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recur?  The  arrangements  of  justice  do  not  stand  of 
themselves,  my  fellow  citizens.  The  arrangements  of 
this  treaty  are  just,  but  they  need  the  support  of  the 
combined  power  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
And  they  will  have  that  support.  Now  that  the  mists 
of  this  great  question  have  cleared  away,  I  believe 
that  men  will  see  the  truth,  eye  to  eye  and  face  to 
face.  There  is  one  thing  that  the  American  people 
always  rise  to  and  extend  their  hand  to,  and  that  is 
the  truth  of  justice  and  of  liberty  and  of  peace.  We 
have  accepted  that  truth  and  we  are  going  to  be  led 
by  it,  and  it  is  going  to  lead  us,  and  through  us  the 
world,  out  into  pastures  of  quietness  and  peace  such 
as  the  world  never  dreamed  of  before. 


THE  ROAD  AWAY  FROM  REVOLUTION 

This  article  appeared  originally  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  August  1923.  It  represents  Wilson’s  single 
literary  effort  during  the  years  of  his  retirement.  It 
appears  in  the  Public  Papers,  War  and  Peace,  II, 
536-539. 

In  these  doubtful  and  anxious  days,  when  all  the 
world  is  at  unrest  and,  look  which  way  you  will,  the 
road  ahead  seems  darkened  by  shadows  which  por¬ 
tend  dangers  of  many  kinds,  it  is  only  common 
prudence  that  we  should  look  about  us  and  attempt 
to  assess  the  causes  of  distress  and  the  most  likely 
means  of  removing  them. 

There  must  be  some  real  ground  for  the  universal 
unrest  and  perturbation.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
superficial  politics  or  in  mere  economic  blunders.  It 
probably  lies  deep  at  the  sources  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  time.  It  leads  to  revolution;  and  perhaps  if 
we  take  the  case  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  out¬ 
standing  event  of  its  kind  in  our  age,  we  may  find  a 
good  deal  of  instruction  for  our  judgment  of  present 
critical  situations  and  circumstances. 
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What  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  Revolution?  The 
answer  can  only  be  that  it  was  the  product  of  a  whole 
social  system.  It  was  not  in  fact  a  sudden  thing.  It 
had  been  gathering  head  for  several  generations.  It 
was  due  to  the  systematic  denial  to  the  great  body  of 
Russians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  all  nor¬ 
mal  men  desire  and  must  have  if  they  are  to  be 
contented  and  within  reach  of  happiness.  The  lives 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people  contained  no 
opportunities,  but  were  hemmed  in  by  barriers  against 
which  they  were  constantly  flinging  their  spirits,  only 
to  fall  back  bruised  and  dispirited.  Only  the  power¬ 
ful  were  suffered  to  secure  their  rights  or  even  to 
gain  access  to  the  means  of  material  success. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  leading  fact  of  our  time  that 
it  was  against  “capitalism”  that  the  Russian  leaders 
directed  their  attack.  It  was  capitalism  that  made 
them  see  red;  and  it  is  against  capitalism  under  one 
name  or  another  that  the  discontented  classes  every¬ 
where  drew  their  indictment. 

There  are  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men  all 
over  the  world  who  believe,  with  much  apparently 
sound  reason,  that  the  abstract  thing,  the  system, 
which  we  call  capitalism,  is  indispensable  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  support  and  development  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  And  yet  everyone  who  has  an  intelligent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  forces  must  know  that  great  and  wide¬ 
spread  reactions  like  that  which  is  now  unquestion¬ 
ably  manifesting  itself  against  capitalism  do  not  occur 
without  cause  or  provocation;  and  before  we  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  irreconcilably  to  an  attitude  of  hostility 
ii  to  this  movement  of  the  time,  we  ought  frankly  to  put 
to  ourselves  the  question.  Is  the  capitalistic  system 
li  unimpeachable?  which  is  another  way  of  asking.  Have 
(  capitalists  generally  used  their  power  for  the  benefit 
|i  of  the  countries  in  which  their  capital  is  employed 
and  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  men? 

Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  too  true  that  capitalists 
|1  have  often  seemed  to  regard  the  men  whom  they 
li  used  as  mere  instruments  of  profit,  whose  physical 
and  mental  powers  it  was  legitimate  to  exploit  with 
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as  slight  cost  to  themselves  as  possible,  either  of 
money  or  of  sympathy?  Have  not  many  fine  men 
who  were  actuated  by  the  highest  principles  in  every 
other  relationship  of  life  seemed  to  hold  that  gener¬ 
osity  and  humane  feeling  were  not  among  the  impera¬ 
tive  mandates  of  conscience  in  the  conduct  of  a  bank¬ 
ing  business,  or  in  the  development  of  an  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprise? 

And,  if  these  offenses  against  high  morality  and 
true  citizenship  have  been  frequently  observable,  are  ; 
we  to  say  that  the  blame  for  the  present  discontent  | 
and  turbulence  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  those  who  | 
are  in  revolt  against  them?  Ought  we  not,  rather,  to  I 
seek  a  way  to  remove  such  offenses  and  make  life  j 
itself  clean  for  those  who  will  share  honorably  and 
cleanly  in  it?  j 

The  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democracy. 
There  need  now  be  no  fear  that  any  such  mad  design 
as  that  entertained  by  the  insolent  and  ignorant 
Hohenzollerns  and  their  counselors  may  prevail 
against  it.  But  democracy  has  not  yet  made  the  world 
safe  against  irrational  revolution.  That  supreme  task, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  civiliza-  | 
tion,  now  faces  democracy,  insistent,  imperative,  j 
There  is  no  escaping  it,  unless  everything  we  have  | 
built  up  is  presently  to  fall  in  ruin  about  us;  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  greatest  of  democracies,  must 
undertake  it.  ; 

The  road  that  leads  away  from  revolution  is  clearly 
marked,  for  it  is  defined  by  the  nature  of  men  and  , 
of  organized  society.  It  therefore  behooves  us  tol 
study  very  carefully  and  very  candidly  the  exactl 
nature  of  the  task  and  the  means  of  its  accomplish-! 
ment.  i 

The  nature  of  men  and  of  organized  society  dic-a 
tates  the  maintenance  in  every  field  of  action  of  thej 
highest  and  purest  standards  of  justice  and  of  right! 
dealing;  and  it  is  essential  to  eflBcacious  thinking  ini 
this  critical  matter  that  we  should  not  entertain  aj 
narrow  or  technical  conception  of  justice.  By  justice! 
the  lawyer  generally  means  the  prompt,  fair,  and* 
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open  application  of  impartial  rules;  but  we  call  ours 
a  Christian  civilization,  and  a  Christian  conception  of 
justice  must  be  much  higher.  It  must  include  sym¬ 
pathy  and  helpfulness  and  a  willingness  to  forego  self- 
interest  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare,  happiness, 
and  contentment  of  others  and  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  This  is  what  our  age  is  blindly  feeling  after 
in  its  reaction  against  what  it  deems  the  too  great 
selfishness  of  the  capitalistic  system. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  our  civili¬ 
zation  cannot  survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed 
spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only  by  becoming  per¬ 
meated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free 
and  happy  by  the  practices  which  spring  out  of  that 
spirit.  Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out  and 
all  the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead. 

Here  is  the  final  challenge  to  our  churches,  to  our 
political  organizations,  and  to  our  capitalists — to 
everyone  who  fears  God  or  loves  his  country.  Shall 
we  not  all  earnestly  cooperate  to  bring  in  the  new 
day? 
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Part  III 
WILSON— 

THE  CONTROVERSIAL  FIGURE 
The  New  Hope  Delayed 


It  is  tragically  ironic  that  Wilson  whose  diplomatic 
skill  and  measured  eloquence  did  so  much  to  end 
the  war  he  hated,  failed  so  singularly  to  win  the  kind 
of  peace  he  wanted.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
failure  may  be  traced  to  his  invalidism,  yet  lurking 
deeper  were  traits  of  character  already  perceptible 
in  his  youth— qualities  of  stubborness  identified  with 
the  early  uncompromising  “covenanter.”  These  traits 
were  manifested  in  the  kind  of  influence  he  exerted 
over  a  loyal  Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate. 
Furthermore,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  was 
more  formidable  than  any  he  had  experienced  in  the 
past.  This  opposition  which  had  been  gathering 
strength  and  momentum  well  before  Wilson’s  second 
trip  to  the  Peace  Conference  had  closed  ranks  by 
the  time  of  his  return.  With  his  support  crumbling, 
Wilson  made  his  desperate  appeal  to  the  people 
and  thereafter,  weakened  in  body  and  less  resilient 
mentally,  his  tactics  in  large  measure  became  those  of 
an  obstructionist.  Evidence  is  abundant  that  had  he 
been  willing  to  compromise  to  any  extent,  he  might 
have  attained  his  supreme  goal.  As  it  turned  out,  his 
enigmatic  personality  has  given  rise  to  continued 
speculation  on  the  kind  of  outcome  that  might  have 
developed  had  Wilson  himself  been  less  rigidly  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  iniransigeant  position.  The  editor  does 
not  presume  to  offer  a  conclusive  analysis  on  this 
score.  The  intent  rather  is  simply  to  point  up  some  of 
those  instances  which  contributed  so  significantly  to 
turning  the  tide  away  from  rather  than  toward  the 
end  for  which  Wilson  gave  his  life.  These  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  selections  on  Wilson,  written  from 
both  critical  and  favorable  points  of  view. 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE  SPEECH 


Only  a  brief  portion  of  the  speech  which  President 
Wilson  delivered  on  March  4,  1919,  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City  has  been  reprinted 
here.  For  the  complete  address  see  the  Public  Papers, 
War  and  Peace,  I,  444-445. 

This  was  the  eve  of  Wilson’s  departure  for  his 
return  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Earlier  in  the  day 
the  “Round-Robin,”  signed  by  thirty-nine  Republican 
Senators,  the  exact  number  needed  to  defeat  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty,  was  circulated,  announcing  that 
these  Senators  were  not  favorably  inclined  to  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  in  its  present  form.  In  re¬ 
sponding  that  night,  Wilson  revealed  his  determina¬ 
tion  and  fighting  spirit,  a  reaction  that  gained  nothing 
for  his  cause  and  probably  served  only  to  stiffen  the 
backs  of  his  opponents. 


I  accept  the  intimation  of  the  air  just  played.  I 
will  not  come  back  “’til  it’s  over,  over  there.”  And 
yet  I  pray  God  in  the  interests  of  peace  of  the  world 
that  that  may  be  soon. 

The  first  thing  that  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  is  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  know  that  that  is  true.  I  have 
had  unmistakable  intimations  of  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  voice  rings  true  in  every  case.  I 
account  myself  fortunate  to  speak  here  under  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  this  evening.  I  am  happy  to 
associate  myself  with  Mr.  Taft  in  this  great  cause. 
He  has  displayed  an  elevation  of  view  and  devotion 
to  public  duty  which  is  beyond  praise. 

And  I  am  the  more  happy  because  this  means  that 
this  is  not  a  party  issue.  No  party  has  a  right  to 
appropriate  this  issue  and  no  party  will  in  the  long 
run  dare  oppose  it. 
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And  do  you  suppose  that,  having  felt  that  crusad¬ 
ing  spirit  of  these  youngsters  who  went  over  there 
not  to  glorify  America  but  to  serve  their  fellow  men, 
I  am  going  to  permit  myself  for  one  moment  to 
slacken  in  my  effort  to  be  worthy  of  them  and  of  their 
cause?  What  I  said  at  the  opening  I  said  with  a 
deeper  meaning  than  perhaps  you  have  caught;  I  do 
not  mean  to  come  back  until  it’s  over  over  there,  and 
it  must  not  be  over  until  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
assured  of  the  permanency  of  peace. 


And  men  who,  when  I  first  went  over  there,  were 
skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  league  of 
nations,  admitted  that  if  we  could  but  form  it  it  would 
be  an  invaluable  instrumentality  through  which  to 
secure  the  operation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  treaty; 
and  when  that  treaty  comes  back  gentlemen  on  this 
side  will  find  the  Covenant  not  only  in  it,  but  so 
many  threads  of  the  treaty  tied  to  the  covenant  that 
you  cannot  dissect  the  covenant  from  the  treaty 
without  destroying  the  whole  vital  structure.  The 
structure  of  peace  will  not  be  vital  without  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  no  man  is  going  to  bring 
back  a  cadaver  with  him. 


NOVEMBER  LETTER  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
MINORITY  IN  THE  SENATE 


With  the  Treaty  due  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day,  ending  a  prolonged 
period  of  debate,  Wilson  only  now  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  paralytic  stroke  of  October  2,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter,  reprinted  below  from  58  Congres- 
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sional  Record  8768  ( 1919),  dated  November  18 
to  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate.  In  this  communi¬ 
cation  Wilson  instructed  the  Democrats  how  to  vote 
—a  communication  which  probably  meant  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ratification  and  nonratification.  When 
the  vote  was  taken,  the  Treaty  with  the  Lodge 
reservations  failed  to  command  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  the  count  being  39  “ayes”  to  55  “nays.” 

The  White  House 
Washington,  18  November,  1919 
My  Dear  Senator:  You  were  good  enough  to  bring 
me  word  that  the  Democratic  Senators  supporting 
the  treaty  expected  to  hold  a  conference  before  the 
final  vote  on  the  Lodge  resolution  of  ratification  and 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  word  of  counsel 
from  me. 

I  should  hesitate  to  offer  it  in  any  detail,  but  I 
assume  that  the  Senators  only  desire  my  judgment 
upon  the  all-important  question  of  the  final  vote  on 
the  resolution  containing  the  many  reservations  by 
Senator  Lodge.  On  that  I  can  not  hesitate,  for,  in 
my  opinion,  the  resolution  in  that  form  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  ratification  but,  rather,  for  the  nullification 
of  the  treaty.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  treaty  will  vote  against  the  Lodge 
resolution  of  ratification. 

I  understand  that  the  door  will  probably  then  be 
open  for  a  genuine  resolution  of  ratification. 

I  trust  that  all  true  friends  of  the  treaty  will  refuse 
to  support  the  Lodge  resolution. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Hon.  G.  M.  Hitchcock, 

United  States  Senate 
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“GREAT  AND  SOLEMN  REFERENDUM” 

MESSAGE 

The  letter,  reprinted  below  from  the  Public  Papers, 

War  and  Peace,  II,  453-456,  addressed  by  Wilson  to 
Homer  Cummings,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  was  read  at  the  annual  Jackson 
Day  dinner  in  Washington.  Sharp  and  loud  criti¬ 
cism  was  immediately  forthcoming.  It  was  evident 
that  to  present  the  Treaty  to  the  electorate  was 
wholly  impracticable.  The  confusion  that  had  been 
so  abundant  when  the  Treaty  was  before  the  Senate 
would  only  be  multiplied.  Wilson’s  opponents  capi¬ 
talized  in  the  press  on  his  seemingly  uncomprom¬ 
ising  position  and  a  number  of  his  own  party,  im¬ 
pressed  earlier  with  their  leader’s  urgent  pleas  for 
ratification,  now  that  he  was  suggesting  methods  for 
postponing  the  issue  until  November,  began  to 
withdraw  their  support. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  with  the  keenest  regret  that  I  find  that  I  am 
to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  join¬ 
ing  you  and  the  other  loyal  Democrats  who  are  to 
assemble  to-night  to  celebrate  Jackson  Day  and  renew 
their  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of  our 
party,  the  principles  which  must  now  fulfill  the  hopes 
not  only  of  our  own  people  but  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  enjoyed  the  spiritual  leadership 
of  the  world  until  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty  by  which  the  belligerent 
nations  sought  to  effect  the  settlements  for  which 
they  had  fought  throughout  the  war. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  at  this  supreme  crisis  and 
final  turning  point  in  the  international  relations  of 
the  whole  world,  when  the  results  of  the  Great  War 
are  by  no  means  determined  and  are  still  questionable 
and  dependent  upon  events  which  no  man  can  foresee 
or  count  upon,  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
from  the  concert  of  progressive  and  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  by  which  Germany  was  defeated,  and  all  similar 
Governments  (if  the  world  be  so  unhappy  as  to  con- 
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tain  any)  warned  of  the  consequences  of  any  attempt 
at  a  like  iniquity,  and  yet  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
course  which  the  United  States  has  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Germany  is  beaten,  but  we  are  still  at  war  with 
her,  and  the  old  stage  is  reset  for  a  repetition  of  the 
old  plot.  It  is  now  ready  for  a  resumption  of  the  old 
offensive  and  defensive  alliances  which  made  settled 
peace  impossible.  It  is  now  open  again  to  every  sort 
of  intrigue. 

The  old  spies  are  free  to  resume  their  former 
abominable  activities.  They  are  again  at  liberty  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Governments  to  be  sure  what 
mischief  is  being  worked  among  their  own  people, 
what  internal  disorders  are  being  fomented. 

Without  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
there  may  be  as  many  secret  treaties  as  ever,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  confidence  of  Governments  in  each  other, 
and  their  validity  cannot  be  questioned. 

None  of  the  objects  we  professed  to  be  fighting  for 
has  been  secured,  or  can  be  made  certain  of,  without 
this  Nation’s  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  its  entry 
into  the  Covenant.  This  Nation  entered  the  Great 
War  to  vindicate  its  own  rights  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  free  government.  It  went  into  the  war  to  see 
it  through  to  the  end,  and  the  end  has  not  yet  come. 
It  went  into  the  war  to  make  an  end  of  militarism, 
to  furnish  guarantees  to  weak  nations,  and  to  make 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.  It  entered  it  with  noble 
enthusiasm.  Five  of  the  leading  belligerents  have 
accepted  the  treaty  and  formal  ratifications  soon  will 
be  exchanged.  The  question  is  whether  this  country 
will  enter  and  enter  whole-heartedly.  If  it  does  not 
do  so,  the  United  States  and  Germany  will  play  a 
lone  hand  in  the  world. 

The  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
effective  execution  of  the  treaty  depend  upon  the 
whole-hearted  participation  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  stating  it  as  a  matter  of  power.  The  point  is 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  Nation  which  has 
sufficient  moral  force  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
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guarantee  the  substitution  of  discussion  for  war.  If 
we  keep  out  of  this  agreement,  if  we  do  not  give  our 
guarantees,  then  another  attempt  will  be  made  to 
crush  the  new  nations  of  Europe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the  people  of  this 
country  wish  or  will  be  satisfied  with.  Personally,  I 
do  not  accept  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  the  decision  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  asserted  from  the  first  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  desire  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty,  and  my  impression  to  that  effect 
has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences  of  public  opinion  given  during  my  visit  to 
seventeen  of  the  States. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  that  if  the 
Senate  wishes  to  say  what  the  undoubted  meaning 
of  the  League  is  I  shall  have  no  objection.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  interpretations  accom¬ 
panying  the  act  of  ratification  itself.  But  when  the 
treaty  is  acted  upon,  I  must  know  whether  it  means 
that  we  have  ratified  or  rejected  it. 

We  cannot  rewrite  this  treaty.  We  must  take  it 
without  changes  which  alter  its  meaning,  or  leave  it, 
and  then,  after  the  rest  of  the  world  has  signed  it,  we 
must  face  the  unthinkable  task  of  making  another 
and  separate  treaty  with  Germany. 

But  no  mere  assertions  with  regard  to  the  wish  and 
opinion  of  the  country  are  credited.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  people  of  the  country  think  on 
this  vital  matter,  the  clear  and  single  way  out  is  to 
submit  it  for  determination  at  the  next  election  to 
the  voters  of  the  Nation,  to  give  the  next  election 
the  form  of  a  great  and  solemn  referendum,  a  refer¬ 
endum  as  to  the  part  the  United  States  is  to  play 
in  completing  the  settlements  of  the  war  and  in  the 
prevention  in  the  future  of  such  outrages  as  Germany 
attempted  to  perpetrate. 

We  have  no  more  moral  right  to  refuse  now  to  take 
part  in  the  execution  and  administration  of  these 
settlements  than  we  had  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the 
fighting  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  war  which 
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brought  victoiy  and  made  it  possible  to  dictate  to 
Germany  what  the  settlements  should  be.  Our  fidelity 
to  our  associates  in  the  war  is  in  question  and  the 
whole  future  of  mankind.  It  will  be  heartening  to  the 
whole  world  to  know  the  attitude  and  purpose  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  thinking  of  international  affairs.  But 
there  is  another  spiritual  leadership  which  is  open  to 
us  and  which  we  can  assume. 

The  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democracy,  but 
democracy  has  not  been  finally  vindicated.  All  sorts 
of  crimes  are  being  committed  in  its  name,  aU  sorts 
of  preposterous  perversions  of  its  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  being  attempted. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  be  the  great  privilege 
of  the  democracy  of  the  United  States,  to  show  that 
it  can  lead  the  way  in  the  solution  of  the  great  social 
and  industrial  problems  of  our  time,  and  lead  the  way 
to  a  happy,  settled  order  of  life  as  well  as  to  political 
liberty.  The  program  for  this  achievement  we  must 
attempt  to  formulate,  and  in  carrying  it  out  we  shall 
do  more  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  to  sweep 
out  of  existence  the  tyrannous  and  arbitrary  forms  of 
power  which  are  now  masquerading  under  the  name 
of  popular  government. 

Whenever  we  look  back  to  Andrew  Jackson  we 
should  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  his  character  and 
example.  His  mind  grasped  with  such  a  splendid 
definiteness  and  firmness  the  principles  of  national 
authority  and  national  action.  He  was  so  indomitable 
in  his  purpose  to  give  reality  to  the  principles  of  the 
Government,  that  this  is  a  very  fortunate  time  to  recall 
his  career  and  to  renew  our  vows  of  faithfulness  to 
the  principles  and  the  pure  practices  of  democracy. 

I  rejoice  to  join  you  in  this  renewal  of  faith  and 
purpose.  I  hope  that  the  whole  evening  may  be  of  the 
happiest  results  as  regards  the  fortunes  of  our  party 
and  the  Nation.  With  cordial  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 
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MARCH  LETTER  TO  DEMOCRATIC  MINORITY 

IN  THE  SENATE 

By  February  1920,  public  opinion  had  persuaded 
the  Senate  that  the  Treaty  should  be  reconsidered. 
Before  the  vote  came  in  March,  Wilson’s  ill-timed 
reaction  to  two  events  provoked  new  antagonisms 
against  the  President.  First,  Wilson  had  seemingly 
acted  arbitrarily  in  his  break  with  Lansing  who  re¬ 
signed  as  Secretary  of  State  and  secondly,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  apparently  dictatorial  attitude  toward  the 
Allies  (who  had  addressed  a  communication  to  him 
about  their  attempts  to  settle  further  difficulties  over 
Fiume)  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  Allies  left  the 
original  arrangement  intact  the  President  would  with¬ 
draw  the  Treaty  from  further  consideration  in  the 
United  States,  served  to  furnish  fresh  ammunition 
to  his  opponents. 

Debate  over  the  Treaty  during  its  second  round  in 
the  Senate  hinged  chiefly  on  reservations  to  Article 
X.  Again  on  March  8,  Wilson  addressed  a  letter  to 
Senator  Hitchcock,  reprinted  below  from  59  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  4051-4052  (1920),  in  which  he 
emphasized  his  unwillingness  to  accept  any  reserva¬ 
tions  and,  in  effect,  instructed  the  Democrats  to  vote 
down  the  Treaty.  Actually,  debate  had  progressed  to 
the  point  that  it  appeared  a  solution  might  be  arrived 
at  with  reference  to  Article  X,  but  the  Wilson  com¬ 
munication  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Treaty.  The  vote 
on  the  Treaty  with  the  Lodge  reservations  came  up 
on  March  19,  and  the  count  was  49  to  35  —  seven 
votes  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  required  for 
ratification.  Thirty-three  Democrats  remained  loyal 
to  Wilson,  their  chief,  and  the  Treaty  failed. 


The  White  House 

Washington,  March  8,  1920 

My  Dear  Senator  Hitchcock: 

I  understand  that  one  or  two  of  your  colleagues  do 
me  the  honor  of  desiring  to  know  what  my  views  are 
with  reference  to  Artiele  X,  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
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and  the  effect  upon  the  league  of  the  adoption  of 
certain  proposed  reservations  to  that  article.  I  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  throw  any  light  I  can  upon 
a  subject  which  has  become  so  singularly  beclouded 
by  misapprehensions  and  misinterpretations  of  every 
kind. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  moral  obligations  which 
are  expressed  in  positive  terms  in  this  article  of  the 
covenant.  We  won  a  moral  victory  over  Germany, 
far  greater  even  than  the  military  victory  won  on  the 
field  of  battle,  because  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world 
swung  to  our  support  and  the  support  of  the  nations 
associated  with  us  in  the  great  struggle.  It  did  so 
because  of  our  common  profession  and  promise  that 
we  meant  to  establish  “an  organization  of  peace  which 
should  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of 
free  nations  would  check  every  invasion  of  right,  and 
serve  to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by 
affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all 
must  submit  and  by  which  every  international  read¬ 
justment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by 
the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanetioned.” 

This  promise  and  assurance  were  written  into  the 
preliminaries  of  the  armistice  and  into  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  peace  itself  and  constitute  one  of  the 
most  saered  obligations  ever  assumed  by  any  nation 
or  body  of  nations.  It  is  unthinkable  that  America 
should  set  the  example  of  ignoring  such  a  solemn 
moral  engagement. 

For  myself,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  look  the  soldiers 
of  our  gallant  armies  in  the  faee  again  if  I  did  not 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  remove  every  obstacle 
that  lies  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this  particular 
article  of  the  eovenant,  because  we  made  these 
pledges  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  to  this  cause  they  deemed  themselves 
devoted  in  a  spirit  of  crusaders.  I  should  be  forever 
unfaithful  to  them  if  I  did  not  do  my  utmost  to  fulfill 
the  high  purpose  for  which  they  fought. 

I  think,  my  dear  Senator,  we  can  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  in 
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connection  with  Article  X  the  constitutional  methods 
we  should  use  in  fulfilling  our  obligations  under  it. 
We  gain  nothing  by  such  stipulations  and  secure  noth¬ 
ing  which  is  not  already  secured.  It  was  understood 
as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  conference  in  Paris  that 
whatever  obligations  any  Government  assumed  or 
whatever  duties  it  undertook  under  the  treaty  would 
of  course  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  its  usual  and  estab- 
hshed  constitutional  methods  of  action. 

Once  or  twice  in  meetings  of  the  conference,  when 
the  treaty  was  under  consideration,  ‘reservations” 
were  made  to  that  effect  by  the  representatives  of 
individual  powers,  and  those  “reservations”  were  in¬ 
variably  received  in  the  way  in  which  men  who  have 
met  for  business  and  not  for  talk  always  receive  acts 
of  scrupulous  supererrogation— listened  to  with  in¬ 
different  silence,  as  such  men  listen  to  what  is  a 
matter  of  course  and  was  not  necessary  to  say. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  explaining  again  what 
our  constitutional  method  is  and  that  our  Congress 
alone  can  declare  war  or  determine  the  causes  or 
occasions  for  war,  and  that  it  alone  can  authorize  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  land 
or  on  the  sea.  But  to  make  such  a  declaration  would 
certainly  be  a  work  of  supererrogation. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  reservations  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  are  almost  without  exception 
not  interpretations  of  the  articles  to  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  attach  them  but  in  effect  virtual  nullifica¬ 
tions  of  those  articles. 

Any  reservation  which  seeks  to  deprive  the  League 
of  Nations  of  the  force  of  Article  X  cuts  at  the  very 
heart  and  life  of  the  covenant  itself.  Any  League 
of  Nations  which  does  not  guarantee  as  a  matter  of 
incontestable  right  the  political  independence  and 
integrity  of  each  of  its  members  might  be  hardly 
more  than  a  futile  scrap  of  paper,  as  ineffective  in 
operation  as  the  agreement  between  Belgium  and 
Germany  which  the  Germans  violated  in  1914. 

Article  X  as  written  into  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
represents  the  renunciation  by  Great  Britain  and 
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Japan,  which  before  the  war  had  begun  to  find  so 
many  interests  in  common  in  the  Paeific;  by  France, 
by  Italy,  by  all  the  great  fighting  powers  of  the  world 
of  the  old  pretensions  of  politieal  conquest  and  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement.  It  is  a  new  doctrine  in  the 
world’s  affairs  and  must  be  reeognized  or  there  is  no 
secure  basis  for  the  peace  which  the  whole  world  so 
longingly  desires  and  so  desperately  needs. 

If  Artiele  X  is  not  adopted  and  acted  upon,  the 
Governments  whieh  reject  it  will,  I  think,  be  guilty 
of  bad  faith  to  their  people,  whom  they  induced  to 
make  the  infinite  saerifices  of  the  war  by  the  pledge 
that  they  would  be  fighting  to  redeem  the  world  from 
the  old  order  of  force  and  aggression.  They  will  be 
acting  also  in  bad  faith  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
at  large,  to  which  they  appealed  for  support  in  a 
concerted  stand  against  the  aggressions  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  Germany. 

If  we  were  to  rejeet  Artiele  X  or  so  to  weaken  it  as 
to  take  its  full  force  out  of  it,  it  would  mark  us  as 
desiring  to  return  to  the  old  world  of  jealous  rivalry 
and  misunderstandings  from  which  our  gallant  sol¬ 
diers  have  rescued  us  and  would  leave  us  without 
any  vision  or  new  coneeption  of  justiee  and  peace. 
We  would  have  learned  no  lesson  from  the  war,  but 
gained  only  the  regret  that  it  had  involved  us  in  its 
maelstrom  of  suffering.  If  America  has  awakened,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  has,  to  the  vision  of  a  new  day 
in  whieh  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  to  be  corrected, 
it  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Artiele  X. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  Senator,  that  the  article 
constitutes  a  renuneiation  of  all  ambition  on  the  part 
of  powerful  nations  with  whom  we  were  assoeiated  in 
the  war.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  without  this 
article  any  such  renunciation  will  take  place.  Militar¬ 
istic  ambitions  and  imperialistic  policies  are  by  no 
means  dead,  even  in  counsels  of  the  nations  whom 
we  most  trust  and  with  whom  we  most  desire  to  be 
associated  in  the  tasks  of  peace. 

Throughout  the  sessions  of  the  conference  in  Paris 
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it  was  evident  that  a  militaristic  party,  under  the  most 
influential  leadership,  was  seeking  to  gain  ascendancy 
in  the  counsels  of  France.  They  were  defeated  then, 
but  are  in  control  now.  The  chief  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Paris  in  support  of  the  Italian  claims  on 
the  Adriatic  were  strategic  arguments;  that  is  to  say, 
military  arguments,  which  had  at  their  back  the 
thought  of  naval  supremacy  in  that  sea.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  as  intolerant  of  imperialistic  designs  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  as  I  was  of  such  designs  on 
the  part  of  Germany. 

The  choice  is  between  two  ideals;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  ideal  of  democracy,  which  represents  the  rights 
of  free  peoples  everywhere  to  govern  themselves,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  ideal  of  imperialism  which 
seeks  to  dominate  by  force  and  unjust  power,  an 
ideal  which  is  by  no  means  dead  and  which  is  earn¬ 
estly  held  in  many  quarters  still. 

Every  imperialistic  influence  in  Europe  was  hostile 
to  the  embodiment  of  Article  X  in  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  defeat  now  would 
mark  the  complete  consummation  of  their  efforts  to 
nullify  the  treaty.  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  Article  X 
as  the  essence  of  Americanism.  We  cannot  repudi¬ 
ate  it  or  weaken  it  without  at  the  same  time  repudi¬ 
ating  our  own  principles. 

The  imperialist  wants  no  League  of  Nations,  but 
if,  in  response  to  the  universal  cry  of  the  masses 
everywhere,  there  is  to  be  one,  he  is  interested  to 
secure  one  suited  to  his  own  purposes,  one  that  will 
permit  him  to  continue  the  historic  game  of  pawns 
and  peoples— the  juggling  of  provinces,  the  old  bal¬ 
ances  of  power,  and  the  inevitable  wars  attendant 
upon  these  things. 

The  reservation  proposed  would  perpetuate  the  old 
order.  Does  any  one  really  want  to  see  the  old  game 
played  again?  Can  any  one  really  venture  to  take 
part  in  reviving  the  old  order?  The  enemies  of  a 
League  of  Nations  have  by  every  true  instinct  cen¬ 
tered  their  efforts  against  Article  X  for  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure.  It  is  the 
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bulwark,  and  the  only  bulwark,  of  the  rising  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  world  against  the  forces  of  imperialism 
and  reaction. 

Either  we  should  enter  the  league  fearlessly,  accept¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  and  not  fearing  the  role  of 
leadership,  which  we  now  enjoy,  contributing  our 
efforts  toward  establishing  a  just  and  permanent 
peace,  or  we  should  retire  as  gracefully  as  possible 
from  the  great  concert  of  powers,  by  which  the  world 
was  saved.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  willing  to 
trust  to  the  counsel  of  diplomats  the  working  out  of 
any  salvation  of  the  world  from  the  things  which  it 
has  suffered. 

I  believe  that  when  the  full  significance  of  this 
great  question  has  been  generally  apprehended  obsta¬ 
cles  will  seem  insignificant  before  the  opportunity,  a 
great  and  glorious  opportunity,  to  contribute  our 
overwhelming  moral  and  material  force  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international  regime  in  which  our  own 
ideals  of  justice  and  right  may  be  made  to  prevail 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  be  allowed  a  peaceful 
development  under  conditions  of  order  and  safety 
hitherto  impossible. 

I  need  not  say,  Senator,  that  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  whole  matter  of  reservations 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  particularly  that  portion  of  the  treaty  which 
contains  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  practically  every 
so-called  reservation  was  in  effect  a  rather  sweeping 
nullification  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself. 

I  hear  of  reservationists  and  mild  reservationists, 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  difference  between  a 
nullifier  and  a  mild  nullifier.  Our  responsibility  as  a 
nation  in  this  turning  point  of  history  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  one,  and  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  would 
beg  every  one  concerned  to  consider  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  for  human¬ 
ity,  rather  than  in  the  light  of  special  national 
interests. 

If  I  have  been  truly  informed  concerning  the  de- 
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sire  of  some  of  your  colleagues  to  know  my  views  in 
this  matter,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  should  show 
this  letter  to  them. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Hon.  Gilbert  M.  Hicthcock, 

United  States  Senate 


ARMISTICE  DAY  1923  ADDRESS 

On  November  11,  1923,  Wilson  made  his  last  public 
appearance  when  he  delivered  to  a  group  of  ad¬ 
mirers  gathered  outside  his  “S”  Street  home,  the 
brief  address  reprinted  here,  with  the  permission  of 
the  publishers,  from  My  Memoir,  by  Edith  BoUing 
Wilson  ( Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1939),  pp.  355-356.  The 
spokesman  for  the  group  was  Senator  Carter  Glass, 
of  Virginia. 

The  former  President  had  lived  through  his  retire¬ 
ment  remarkably  free  from  any  expressions  of  bitter¬ 
ness  over  his  failure  to  carry  through  his  great  ideal. 
He  had  frequently  referred  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  timing  was  poor.  The  old  “covenanter”  could  not 
resist,  however,  on  this  occasion  a  brief  reference 
to  fools  resisting  Providence  —  an  allusion  which 
conveys  a  rebuke  to  those  who  opposed  him,  while 
yet  expressing  faith  in  his  ultimate  vindication. 


Mr.  Wilson:  Senator  Glass,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(great  applause):  I  am  indeed  deeply  touched  and 
honored  by  this  extraordinary  exhibition  of  your 
friendship  and  confidence;  and  yet  I  can  say  without 
affectation  that  I  wish  you  would  transfer  your  homage 
from  me  to  the  men  who  made  the  armistice  possible. 
It  was  possible  because  our  boys  had  beaten  the 
enemy  to  a  standstill.  You  know— if  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  didactic  for  a  moment— "armistice”  merely 
means  "standstill  of  arms.”  Our  late  enemies,  the 
Germans,  call  an  armistice  “Waffenstilhtani*—2ca 
armed  standstill;  and  it  was  the  boys  that  made  them 
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stand  still.  (Laughter  and  applause).  If  they  had 
not,  they  would  not  have  hstened  to  proposals  of 
armistice. 

I  am  proud  to  remember  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  commander  in  chief. 

A  Voice:  The  best  on  earth! 

Mr.  Wilson  ( continuing ) :  Of  the  most  ideal  army 
that  was  ever  thrown  together— pardon  my  emotion— 
though  the  real  fighting  commander  in  chief  was  my 
honored  friend  Pershing,  to  whom  I  gladly  hand  the 
laurels  of  victory. 

Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness. 

(The  band  played  ‘‘How  Firm  a  Foundation.”) 

Mr.  Wilson:  Just  one  word  more;  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  it: 

I  am  not  one  of  those  that  have  the  least  anxiety 
about  the  triumph  of  the  principles  I  have  stood  for. 
I  have  seen  fools  resist  Providence  before,  and  I  have 
seen  their  destruction,  as  will  come  upon  these  again, 
utter  destruction  and  contempt.  That  we  shall  pre¬ 
vail  is  as  sure  as  that  God  reigns.  Thank  you.  ( Great 
and  long-continued  applause). 


THE  SUPREME  INFANTIGIDE 
By  Thomas  A.  Bailey 

Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers, 
from  a  more  extensive  chapter  under  this  title,  the 
following  passage  from  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
Great  Betrayal,  by  Thomas  A.  Bailey  (Macmillan, 
1945),  pp.  275-277,  summarizes  the  paradoxical  role 
Wilson  played  in  his  controversy  with  the  United 
States  Senate  over  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  A  more  complete  exposition  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  all  the  factors  and  circumstances  involved 
in  that  controversy  is  provided  by  reading  the  entire 
book.  The  observations  which  the  author  makes  in 
the  passage  below,  he  mitigates  to  some  extent  by  his 
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statement  to  the  effect  that  these  judgments  should  be 
“qualified  by  the  phrase,  ‘in  the  last  analysis/  ”  Al¬ 
though  he  writes  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  Profes¬ 
sor  Bailey  makes  due  acknowledgment  of  the  Wil¬ 
sonian  tradition  and  what  it  means  for  us  today. 

When  Wilson  had  first  presented  the  completed 
draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  on  February  14,  1919,  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  his  departure  for  a  brief  return  to 
the  United  States,  he  concluded  the  presentation  with 
the  words,  “a  living  thing  is  born,”  (Public  Papers, 
War  and  Peace,  I,  426),  hence  the  apt  title  assigned 
by  Professor  Bailey  to  this  analysis  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Treaty  which  included  the  Covenant  of  the 
League. 


Is  it  true  that  the  invalid  in  the  White  House  really 
strangled  the  treaty  to  death  with  his  own  enfeebled 
hands? 

It  is  seldom  that  statesmen  have  a  second  chance— 
a  second  guess.  They  decide  on  a  course  of  action, 
and  the  swift  current  of  events  bears  them  down¬ 
stream  from  the  starting  point.  Only  rarely  does  the 
stream  reverse  itself  and  carry  them  back. 

In  November,  Wilson  had  decided  that  he  wanted 
deadlock,  because  he  reasoned  that  deadlock  would 
arouse  public  opinion  and  force  the  Senate  to  do  his 
bidding.  The  tidal  wave  of  public  opinion  did  surge 
in,  and  Wilson  got  his  second  chance.  But  he  threw 
it  away,  first  by  spurning  compromise  (except  on 
his  terms),  and  then  by  spurning  the  Lodge  reserva¬ 
tions. 

There  had  been  much  more  justification  for  Wilson’s 
course  in  November  than  in  March.  In  November 
he  was  sick,  secluded,  was  fed  censored  news,  and 
was  convinced  by  Hitchcock  that  the  strategy  of 
deadlock  was  sound.  In  March,  he  was  much  im¬ 
proved  in  health,  far  less  secluded,  more  in  touch 
with  the  press  and  with  the  currents  of  opinion, 
though  probably  still  not  enough.  He  consulted  even 
less  with  the  Senate,  presumably  because  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  in  advance  to  oppose  the  Lodge 
reservations.  In  November,  there  was  a  fair  possi- 
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bility  of  reconsideration;  in  March,  it  was  clear  that 
the  only  possibility  lay  in  making  the  League  an 
issue  in  the  coming  campaign.  Wilson,  with  his 
broad  knowledge  of  government  and  politics,  should 
have  seen  that  this  hope  was  largely  if  not  completely 
illusory.  Perhaps  he  would  have  seen  it  had  he  not 
been  blinded  by  his  feeling  for  Lodge. 

The  evidence  is  convincing  that  Wilson  wanted  the 
issue  cast  into  the  hurly-burly  of  politics.  He  could 
not  accept  Lodge’s  terms;  Lodge  would  not  accept 
his  terms.  The  only  possible  chance  of  beating  the 
senator— and  this  was  slim  indeed— was  to  win  a 
resounding  mandate  in  1920. 

Yet  this  strategy,  as  already  noted,  meant  further 
delay.  At  Paris,  the  feeling  at  times  had  been, 
“Better  a  bad  treaty  today  than  a  good  treaty  four 
months  hence.”  Europe  was  still  in  chaos,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  in  need  of  America’s  helping  hand.  Well 
might  the  Europeans  cry,  “Better  a  treaty  with  the 
Lodge  reservations  today  than  a  probable  treaty  with¬ 
out  reservations  after  the  election.”  Or  as  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  wrote  in  Current  Opinion,  “It  is  vastly  more 
needful  that  some  sort  of  League  be  formed,  any  sort, 
than  that  it  be  formed  perfectly''  (Italics  Crane’s.) 

Yet  Wilson,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  could  not 
see  all  this  clearly.  Four  days  after  the  fatal  vote  he 
wrote  Hitchcock,  praising  him  for  havine  done  all  in 
his  power  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  against  the  Republican  majority. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  no  doubt  reflecting  her  husband’s 
views,  later  wrote,  “Mv  conviction  is  that  Mr.  Lodge 
nut  the  world  back  fifty  years,  and  that  at  his  door 
lies  the  wreckage  of  human  hopes  and  the  peril  to 
human  lives  that  afflict  mankind  todav.” 

To  the  verv  end  Wilson  was  a  fighter.  When  the 
Seotch-Trish  in  him  became  aroused,  he  would  nail 
his  colors  to  the  mast.  He  said  in  1916  that  he  was 
“nlaving  for  the  verdict  of  mankind.”  His  conception 
of  dutv  as  he  saw  it  was  overpowering.  He  once 
remarked  that  if  he  were  a  judge,  and  it  became  his 
duty  to  sentence  his  own  brother  to  the  gallows,  he 
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would  do  so— and  afterwards  die  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  is  well  to  have  principles;  it  is  well  to  have  a 
noble  conception  of  duty.  But  Wilson,  as  he  became 
warmed  up  in  a  fight,  tended  to  get  things  out  of 
focus  and  to  lose  a  proper  sense  of  values. 

The  basic  issue  in  1920  was  the  Hitchcock  reserva¬ 
tions  or  the  Lodge  reservations.  Wilson  accepted 
those  of  Hitchcock  while  rejecting  those  of  Lodge, 
which,  he  said,  completely  nullified  the  treaty  and 
betrayed  his  promises  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dead. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Minds  no  less  acute  than  Wilson’s,  and  less  clouded 
with  sickness  and  pride,  denied  that  the  Lodge  reser¬ 
vations  completely  nullified  the  treaty.  To  the  man 
in  the  street— in  so  far  as  he  gave  the  dispute  thought 
—there  was  little  discernible  difference  between  the 
two  sets  of  reservations.  How  could  one  decry  state¬ 
ments  which  merely  reaffirmed  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  our  foreign  policy?  To  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  the  Lodge  reservations, 
far  from  nullifying  the  treaty,  actually  improved  it. 
This  was  so  apparent  to  even  the  most  loyal  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  Senate  that  Wilson  could  barely  keep 
them  in  line. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  treaty  was  slain  in  the 
house  of  its  friends  rather  than  in  the  house  of  its 
enemies.  In  the  final  analysis  it  was  not  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  or  the  ‘firreconcilables,”  or  Lodge,  or  the 
‘‘strong”  and  “mild  reservationists,”  but  Wilson  and 
his  docile  following  who  delivered  the  fatal  stab.  If 
the  President  had  been  permitted  to  vote  he  would 
have  sided  with  Borah,  Brandegee,  Johnson,  and  the 
other  “bitter-enders”— though  for  entirely  different 
reasons. 

Wilson  had  said  that  the  reservation  to  Article  X 
was  a  knife  thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  Covenant.  Iron¬ 
ically,  he  parried  this  knife  thrust,  and  stuck  his  own 
dagger,  not  into  the  heart  of  the  Covenant,  but  into 
the  entire  treaty. 

This  was  the  supreme  act  of  infanticide.  With  his 
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own  sickly  hands  Wilson  slew  his  own  brain  child— or 
the  one  to  which  he  had  contributed  so  much. 

This  was  the  supreme  paradox.  He  who  had  forced 
the  Allies  to  write  the  League  into  the  treaty,  un¬ 
wrote  it;  he  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  man 
to  make  the  Covenant,  unmade  it— at  least  so  far  as 
America  was  concerned.  And  by  his  action,  he  con¬ 
tributed  powerfully  to  the  ultimate  undoing  of  the 
League,  and  with  it  the  high  hopes  of  himself  and 
mankind  for  an  organization  to  prevent  World  War  II. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON 
By  John  Maynard  Keynes 


The  passages  which  follow  have  been  abridged 
with  the  permission  of  the  publishers  from  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes  ( Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
copyright,  1920;  renewed,  1948,  by  Lydia  Lopokova 
Keynes),  pages  37-50,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  chief  personalities  of  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
delineation  of  Wilson’s  character  and  personality  by 
Mr.  Keynes  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  severe  which 
has  appeared  in  print. 


But,  if  ever  the  action  of  a  single  individual  mat¬ 
ters,  die  collapse  of  the  President  has  been  one  of 
the  decisive  moral  events  of  history;  and  I  must  make 
an  attempt  to  explain  it.  What  a  place  the  President 
held  in  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  the  world  when  he 
sailed  to  us  in  the  George  Washington!  What  a  great 
man  came  to  Europe  in  those  early  days  of  our  victory! 

In  November,  1918,  the  armies  of  Foch  and  the 
words  of  Wilson  had  brought  us  sudden  escape  from 
what  was  swallowing  up  all  we  cared  for.  The  con¬ 
ditions  seemed  favorable  beyond  any  expectation. 
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The  victory  was  so  complete  that  fear  need  play  no 
part  in  the  settlement. 


When  President  Wilson  left  Washington  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  prestige  and  a  moral  influence  throughout 
the  world  unequaled  in  history.  His  bold  and  measured 
words  carried  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  above  and 
beyond  the  voices  of  their  own  politicians.  The  enemy 
peoples  trusted  him  to  carry  out  the  compact  he  had 
made  with  them;  and  the  Allied  peoples  acknowledged 
him  not  as  a  victor  only  but  almost  as  a  prophet.  In 
addition  to  this  moral  influence  the  realities  of  power 
were  in  his  hands.  The  American  armies  were  at  the 
height  of  their  numbers,  discipline,  and  equipment. 
Europe  was  in  complete  dependence  on  the  food  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  United  States;  and  financially  she  was 
even  more  absolutely  at  their  mercy.  Europe  not  only 
already  owed  the  United  States  more  than  she  could 
pay;  but  only  a  large  measure  of  further  assistance 
could  save  her  from  starvation  and  bankruptcy.  Never 
had  a  philosopher  held  such  weapons  wherewith  to 
bind  the  princes  of  this  world.  How  the  crowds  of  the 
European  capitals  pressed  about  the  carriage  of  the 
President! 


The  disillusion  was  so  complete,  that  some  of  those 
who  had  trusted  most  hardly  dared  speak  of  it.  Could 
it  be  true?  they  asked  of  those  who  returned  from 
Paris.  Was  the  Treaty  really  as  bad  as  it  seemed? 
What  had  happened  to  the  President?  What  weakness 
or  what  misfortune  had  led  to  so  extraordinary,  so 
unlooked-for  a  betrayal? 

Yet  the  causes  were  very  ordinary  and  human.  The 
President  was  not  a  hero  or  a  prophet;  he  was  not 
even  a  philosopher;  but  a  generously  intentioned  man, 
with  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  other  human  beings, 
and  lacking  that  dominating  intellectual  equipment 
which  would  have  been  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
subtle  and  dangerous  spellbinders  whom  a  tremend- 
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ous  clash  of  forces  and  personalities  had  brought  to 
the  top  as  triumphant  masters  in  the  swift  game  of 
give  and  take,  face  to  face  in  Council,— a  game  of 
which  he  had  no  experience  at  all. 

We  had  indeed  quite  a  wrong  idea  of  the  President. 
We  knew  him  to  be  solitary  and  aloof,  and  believed 
him  very  strong-willed  and  obstinate.  We  did  not 
figure  him  as  a  man  of  detail,  but  the  clearness  with 
which  he  had  taken  hold  of  certain  main  ideas  would, 
we  thought,  in  combination  with  his  tenacity,  enable 
him  to  sweep  through  cobwebs.  Besides  these  qual¬ 
ities  he  would  have  the  objectivity,  the  cultivation, 
and  the  wide  knowledge  of  the  student.  The  great 
distinction  of  language  which  had  marked  his  famous 
Notes  seemed  to  indicate  a  man  of  lofty  and  powerful 
imagination.  His  portraits  indicated  a  fine  presence 
and  a  commanding  delivery. 


The  first  impression  of  Mr.  Wilson  at  close  quarters 
was  to  impair  some  but  not  all  of  these  illusions. 
His  head  and  features  were  finely  cut  and  exactly  like 
his  photographs,  and  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and  the 
carriage  of  his  head  were  distinguished.  But,  like 
Odysseus,  the  President  looked  wiser  when  he  was 
seated;  and  his  hands,  though  capable  and  fairly 
strong,  were  wanting  in  sensitiveness  and  finesse.  The 
first  glance  at  the  President  suggested  not  only  that, 
whatever  else  he  might  be,  his  temperament  was  not 
primarily  that  of  the  student  or  the  scholar,  but  that 
he  had  not  much  even  of  that  culture  of  the  world 
which  marks  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Balfour  as  ex¬ 
quisitely  cultivated  gentlemen  of  their  class  and  gen¬ 
eration.  But  more  serious  than  this,  he  was  not  only 
insensitive  to  his  surroundings  in  the  external  sense, 
he  was  not  sensitive  to  his  environment  at  all.  What 
chance  could  such  a  man  have  against  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  unerring,  almost  medium-like,  sensibility  to 
every  one  immediately  round  him? 
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But  if  the  President  was  not  the  philosopher-king, 
what  was  he?  After  all  he  was  a  man  who  had  spent 
much  of  his  Hfe  at  a  University.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  business  man  or  an  ordinary  party  politician,  but  a 
man  of  force,  personality,  and  importance.  What, 
then,  was  his  temperament? 

The  clue  once  found  was  illuminating.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  like  a  Nonconformist  minister,  perhaps  a 
Presbyterian.  His  thought  and  his  temperament  were 
essentially  theological  not  intellectual,  with  all  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  that  manner  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  expression.  It  is  a  type  of  which  there  are 
not  now  in  England  and  Scotland  such  magnificent 
specimens  as  formerly;  but  this  description,  never¬ 
theless,  will  give  the  ordinary  Englishman  the  dis- 
tinctest  impression  of  the  President. 


He  not  only  had  no  proposals  in  detail,  but  he  was 
in  many  respects,  perhaps  inevitably,  ill-informed  as 
to  European  conditions.  And  not  only  was  he  iU- 
informed— that  was  true  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  also— 
but  his  mind  was  slow  and  unadaptable.  The  Pres¬ 
ident's  slowness  amongst  the  Europeans  was  note¬ 
worthy.  He  could  not,  all  in  a  minute,  take  in  what 
the  rest  were  saying,  size  up  the  situation  with  a 
glance,  frame  a  reply,  and  meet  the  case  by  a  slight 
change  of  ground;  and  he  was  liable,  therefore,  to  de¬ 
feat  by  the  mere  swiftness,  apprehension,  and  agility 
of  a  Lloyd  George.  There  can  seldom  have  been  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  more  incompetent  than 
the  President  in  the  agilities  of  the  council  chamber. 


His  mind  was  too  slow  and  unresourceful  to  be 
ready  with  any  alternatives.  The  President  was  capable 
of  digging  his  toes  in  and  refusing  to  budge,  as  he 
did  over  Fiume.  But  he  had  no  other  mode  of  de¬ 
fense,  and  it  needed  as  a  rule  but  little  maneuvering 
by  his  opponents  to  prevent  matters  from  coming  to 
such  a  head  until  it  was  too  late.  By  pleasantness  and 
an  appearance  of  conciliation,  the  President  would 
be  manoeuvered  off  his  ground,  would  miss  the 
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moment  for  digging  his  toes  in,  and,  before  he  knew 
where  he  had  been  got  to,  it  was  too  late. 


He  did  not  remedy  these  defeets  by  seeking  aid 
from  the  collective  wisdom  of  his  lieutenants.  He  had 
gathered  round  him  for  the  economic  chapters  of  the 
Treaty  a  very  able  group  of  business  men;  but  they 
were  inexperienced  in  public  affairs,  and  knew  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  as  little  of  Europe  as  he  did, 
and  they  were  only  called  in  irregularly  as  he  might 
need  them  for  a  particular  purpose. 


His  fellow-plenipotentiaries  with  dummies;  and 
even  the  trusted  Colonel  House,  with  vastly  more 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  Europe  than  the  President, 
from  whose  sensitiveness  the  President’s  dullness  had 
gained  so  much,  fell  into  the  background  as  time 
went  on. 


After  a  display  of  much  principle  and  dignity  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  he  [Wilson]  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  were  certain  very  important  points  in 
the  program  of  his  French,  British,  or  Italian  colleague, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  which  he  was  incapable  of 
securing  the  surrender  by  the  methods  of  secret  dip¬ 
lomacy.  What  then  was  he  to  do  in  the  last  resort? 
He  could  let  the  Conference  drag  on  an  endless  length 
by  the  exercise  of  sheer  obstinacy.  He  could  break  it 
up  and  return  to  America  in  a  rage  with  nothing 
settled.  Or  he  could  attempt  an  appeal  to  the  world 
over  the  heads  of  the  Conference.  These  were 
wretched  alternatives,  against  each  of  which  a  great 
deal  could  be  said.  They  were  also  very  risky,— es¬ 
pecially  for  a  politician.  The  President’s  mistaken 
policy  over  the  Congressional  election  had  weakened 
his  personal  position  in  his  own  country,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  American  public  would 
support  him  in  a  position  of  intransigeancy. 

•  ••••••••••••• 

At  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes  the  President  was  a 
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lonely  man.  Caught  up  in  the  toils  of  the  Old  World, 
he  stood  in  great  need  of  sympathy,  of  moral  support, 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  masses.  But  buried  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  stifled  in  the  hot  and  poisoned  atmosphere  of 
Paris,  no  echo  reached  him  from  the  outer  world,  and 
no  throb  of  passion,  sympathy,  or  encouragement 
from  his  silent  constitutents  in  all  countries.  He  felt 
that  the  blaze  of  popularity  which  had  greeted  his 
arrival  in  Europe  was  already  dimmed;  the  Paris 
Press  jeered  at  him  openly;  his  political  opponents 
at  home  were  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
create  an  atmosphere  against  him;  England  was  cold, 
critical,  and  unresponsive.  He  had  so  formed  his 
entourage  that  he  did  not  receive  through  private 
channels  the  current  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  of  which 
the  public  sources  seemed  dammed  up.  He  needed, 
but  lacked,  the  added  strength  of  collective  faith. 


Now  it  was  that  what  I  have  called  his  theological 
or  Presbyterian  temperament  became  dangerous. 
Having  decided  that  some  concessions  were  unavoid¬ 
able,  he  might  have  sought  by  firmness  'and  address 
and  the  use  of  the  financial  power  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  substance,  even 
at  some  sacrifice  of  the  letter.  But  the  President  was 
not  capable  of  so  clear  an  understanding  with  him¬ 
self  as  this  implied.  He  was  too  conscientious.  Al¬ 
though  compromises  were  now  necessary,  he  remained 
a  man  of  principle  and  the  Fourteen  Points  a  contract 
absolutely  binding  upon  him.  He  would  do  nothing 
that  was  not  honorable;  he  would  do  nothing  that 
was  not  just  and  right;  he  would  do  nothing  that  was 
contrary  to  his  great  profession  of  faith.  Thus,  with¬ 
out  any  abatement  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
Fourteen  Points,  they  became  a  document  for  gloss 
and  interpretation  and  for  all  the  intellectual  appar¬ 
atus  of  self-deception,  by  which,  I  daresay,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  forefathers  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
course  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  every  syllable  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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WOODROW  WILSON:  A  CONCLUSION 
By  Charles  Seymour 


The  following  selection  constitutes  the  chapter 
entitled  “Conclusion”  of  Dr.  Seymour’s  book,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  the  World  War  (Yale  University 
Press,  1921),  pp.  352-359,  and  is  reprinted  here  with 
the  permission  of  the  publishers. 


Whatever  the  significance  of  the  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  of  his  first  year  of  office,  he  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  neutrality  President,  the  war  President, 
and  the  peace  President.  Each  phase  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  represents  a  distinct  aspect  of  his  policy  and 
called  into  prominence  distinct  aspects  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  the  third,  however,  which  gives  to  his 
administration  the  place  of  importance  which  it  will 
hold  in  history;  not  merely  because  of  the  stamp 
which  he  attempted  to  place  upon  the  peace,  but 
because  the  two  earlier  phases  are  in  truth  expressive 
of  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  intense  provocation  resulted  less  from  his 
appreciation  of  the  pacific  sentiments  of  the  nation,  or 
a  desire  to  assure  its  economic  prosperity,  than  it  did 
from  his  instinctive  abhorrence  of  war.  When  finally 
forced  into  war,  he  based  his  action  upon  the  hope 
of  securing  a  new  international  order  which  would 
make  war  in  the  future  impossible  or  less  frequent. 
In  his  mind  the  war  was  always  waged  in  order  to 
ensure  peace. 

Whatever  his  mistakes  or  successes  as  neutrality 
President  or  war  President,  therefore,  it  is  as  peace 
President  that  he  will  be  judged  by  history.  Inevi¬ 
tably  future  generations  will  study  with  especial  atten¬ 
tion  the  unfolding  of  his  constructive  peace  policy. 
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from  his  declaration  of  the  Fourteen  Points  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  In  reality  his  policy  of  inter¬ 
national  service,  to  be  rendered  by  the  strong  nations 
of  the  world  in  behalf  of  peace  and  of  absolute  justice 
toward  the  weaker  nations,  was  developed  all  through 
the  year  1916.  It  was  then  that  he  seized  upon  a 
League  of  Nations  as  the  essential  instrument.  But 
the  true  significance  of  this  policy  was  hardly  per¬ 
ceived  before  the  speech  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  in 
January,  1918.  That  speech  gave  to  Wilson  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  as  pre-eminent  exponent  of  the 
new  ideals  of  international  relations. 

What  the  President  demanded  was  nothing  new. 
The  principle  of  justice,  as  the  underlying  basis  of 
intercourse  between  nations,  has  received  wide  sup¬ 
port  at  all  epochs  of  history;  the  cause  of  international 
peace,  as  an  ultimate  ideal,  has  always  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  abstract;  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations 
has  frequently  been  mooted.  But  it  was  Wilson’s  fate 
to  be  ruler  of  a  great  nation  at  the  moment  when 
the  need  of  peace,  justice,  and  international  organiza¬ 
tion  was  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  ever  before 
in  the  world’s  history.  Germany’s  cynical  disregard 
of  Belgian  independence,  the  horrors  and  waste  of 
the  war  for  which  Germany  was  chiefly  responsible, 
the  diplomatic  disorganization  of  Europe,  which  per¬ 
mitted  this  world  disaster,  desired  by  merely  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  firebrands— all  these  tragic  and  pitiful  facts 
had  been  burned  into  the  mind  of  the  age.  There 
was  a  definite  determination  that  a  recurrence  of 
such  catastrophes  should  not  be  permitted.  The 
period  of  the  war  will  be  regarded  by  future  histor¬ 
ians  as  one  of  transition  from  the  international  chaos 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  an  organization  of  na¬ 
tions,  which,  however  loose,  should  crystallize  the 
conscience  of  the  world,  preserve  its  peace,  and  trans¬ 
late  into  international  politics  the  standards  of  moral¬ 
ity  which  have  been  set  up  for  the  individual. 

In  this  transition  President  Wilson  played  a  part  of 
the  first  importance.  His  role  was  not  so  much  that 
of  the  executive  leader  as  of  the  prophet.  He  was  not 
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I  the  first  to  catch  the  significance  of  the  transition,  nor 
I  did  he  possess  the  executive  quahties  which  would 
enable  him  to  break  down  all  obstacles  and  translate 
j  ideals  into  facts.  But  he  alone  of  the  notable  states- 
j  men  of  the  world  was  able  to  express  adequately  the 
ill-defined  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  He 
gave  utterance  to  the  words  which  the  world  had 
been  waiting  for,  and  they  carried  weight  because  of 
his  position.  Alone  of  the  great  powers  the  United 
States  had  no  selfish  designs  to  hide  behind  fair 
promises  of  a  better  future.  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  Woodrow  Wilson  might  look  for  the 
confidence  of  Europe;  there  was  no  European  Govern¬ 
ment  which  could  arouse  similar  trust.  So  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  the  President’s  success  as  a  prophet  of 
the  ideal  was  assured,  alike  by  his  ability  to  voice 
inarticulate  hopes  and  by  reason  of  his  position  as 
chief  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  disinterested 
nation  of  the  world. 

But  with  the  end  of  the  war  he  faced  a  new  task 
and  one  which  was  infinitely  more  difficult.  The 
flush  of  victory  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  Allied  countries  the  high  ideals  which  they 
had  nourished  during  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle. 
The  moment  had  arrived  when  practical  advantage 
j  might  be  taken  from  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
r  seemed  madness  to  surrender  such  advantage  for  the 
I  sake  of  quixotic  ideals.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  once 
more  viewed  affairs  through  the  colored  prism  of 
national  selfishness.  In  America,  where  Wilsonian 
I  ideals  had  at  best  been  imperfectly  appreciated,  men 
were  wearied  by  international  problems  and  longed 
for  a  return  to  the  simple  complexity  of  the  business 
life  which  they  understood.  The  President  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  double  problem.  He  must  win  from 
Europe  acceptance  of  his  programme,  crystallized  in 
the  League  of  Nations;  from  his  fellow  countrymen 
he  must  secure  the  support  necessary  if  the  United 
States  were  to  continue  to  play  the  role  in  world 
affairs  which  she  had  undertaken  during  the  war, 
and  which  alone  would  make  possible  an  effective 
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League  of  Nations.  To  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  President  Wilson  was  imperfectly  equipped.  He 
lacked  the  dynamic  qualities  of  a  Roosevelt,  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  carry  his  opponents  off 
their  feet  by  an  overwhelming  rush;  he  was  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  tactical  genius  of  a  skillfull  nego¬ 
tiator;  he  was,  above  all,  handicapped  by  the  personal 
hostilities  which  he  had  aroused  at  home. 

In  Europe  the  President  achieved  at  least  partial 
success.  He  proved  unable  to  marshal  the  forces  of 
liberalism  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  his  complete  pro¬ 
gramme  to  victory,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  made 
to  the  spirit  of  selfish  nationalism  cost  him  the  support 
and  the  confidence  of  many  progressive  elements, 
while  they  did  not  placate  the  hostility  of  the  reac¬ 
tionaries.  But  he  secured  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
symbol  and  the  instrument  of  the  new  international 
organization  which  he  sought.  Thereby  at  least  a 
beginning  was  made  in  concrete  form,  which  might 
later  be  developed,  when  the  force  of  the  postbellum 
reaction  had  wasted  itself. 

At  home,  however,  the  forces  of  opposition  proved 
strong  enough  to  rob  the  President  of  what  might 
have  been  a  triumph.  He  lacked  the  capacity  to 
reconcile  his  personal  and  political  opponents,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  compromise  with  the  elements  that 
were  inclined  to  meet  him  halfway.  In  aecordance 
with  his  basic  principles  he  appealed  from  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  the  people.  But  here  again  he  failed, 
whether  because  of  personal  unpopularity,  or  because 
of  the  poor  publieity  which  had  been  given  his 
efforts  at  Paris,  or  because  of  the  physical  breakdown 
which  shattered  his  persuasive  powers  and  finally 
led  to  his  retirement  from  the  struggle.  The  vindica¬ 
tion  which  he  sought  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1920  was  denied  him.  The  country  was  tired  of  a 
Democratic  Administration  and  gave  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  an  overwhelming  plurality.  The  sole 
comfort  that  Wilson  could  take,  in  the  face  of  the 
election  returns,  was  that  both  candidates  had  de¬ 
clared  for  the  principle  of  international  organization 
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and  that  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
successful  Republican  candidate  had  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  a  League  of  Nations. 

The  months  that  followed  the  President's  return 
from  Paris  until  the  close  of  his  administration  thus 
form  a  period  of  personal  tragedy.  He  had  achieved 
a  broad  measure  of  success  in  Europe,  where  the  diffi¬ 
culties  appeared  stupendous,  only  to  have  the  cup 
dashed  from  his  lips  at  the  last  moment  in  his  own 
country.  The  bitterness  of  the  experience  was  inten¬ 
sified  by  his  physical  helplessness.  But  we  should 
lack  perspective  if  we  made  the  mistake  of  confusing 
personal  tragedy  with  failure.  His  work  remained 
uncrowned,  but  there  was  much  that  could  never  be 
undone.  The  articulate  expression  of  the  hopes  of  the 
world,  which  President  Wilson  voiced  during  the  war, 
remains  imperishable  as  a  guide  to  this  and  future 
generations.  The  League  of  Nations,  weakened  by  the 
absence  of  the  United  States  but  actually  organized 
and  in  operation,  was  the  President's  work.  Whatever 
the  fortunes  of  this  particular  League  the  steps  taken 
toward  international  cooperation  by  its  foundation 
can  never  be  completely  retraced. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  however,  is  not  to  be  assessed 
by  his  accomplishment.  It  is  as  prophet  and  not  as 
man  of  action  that  he  will  be  regarded  by  history. 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  like  Luther  or  Mazzini,  he 
lacked  the  capacity  for  carrying  to  practical  success 
the  ideal  which  he  preached.  But  to  assume  that  he 
must  accordingly  be  adjudged  a  failure  is  to  ignore 
the  significance  of  the  ideals  to  which  he  awakened 
’  the  world.  Much  there  was  that  was  unattainable 
and  intangible,  but  its  value  to  mankind  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  international  relations  may  be  inestimable. 
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WOODROW  WILSON 
By  John  Foster  Dxjlles 

This  address  was  broadcast  over  national  and  inter¬ 
national  radio  networks  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Ninety-second  Birthday  Anniversary  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  December  28,  1948,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  of  New  York 
City. 


Tonight  is  the  Ninety-second  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
chance  to  speak  with  you  about  him.  I  knew  Mr. 
Wilson  well.  He  was  my  professor  and  my  college 
President  when  I  was  a  student  at  Princeton.  He  was 
then  trying  to  show  how  our  colleges  could  be  made 
to  center  more  on  education  and  less  on  the  social 
life  of  clubs  and  fraternities.  Early  in  1917,  President 
Wilson  sent  me  to  Panama,  in  anticipation  of  war 
with  Germany,  with  a  mission  to  alert  our  three 
different  United  States  services  there— the  military, 
the  canal  administrators  and  the  diplomatic— and  try 
to  end  jealousies  and  disharmony  between  them.  He 
saw  the  risk  of  disaster  to  the  Panama  Canal  such  as, 
in  1941,  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  at  Washington,  during  the  First 
World  War,  when  I  was  with  the  War  Trade  Board, 
helping  to  carry  on  our  economic  warfare.  His  great 
war  addresses  fired  us  with  inspiration  and  with  the 
spirit  of  a  crusade.  I  shared  with  him  the  jubilation 
of  Armistice  Day  and  I  went  on  to  work  with  him 
throughout  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  where,  in  fail¬ 
ing  health,  he  struggled  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
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sailles  such  that  it  would,  in  the  words  of  its  pre¬ 
amble,  establish  a  "firm,  just  and  durable  peace.” 

Throughout  these  years  my  admiration  for  President 
Wilson  was  great,  and  since  then,  as  I  have  recalled 
what  he  did  and  said,  my  admiration  has  constantly 
grown.  Today,  as  we  face  problems  similar  to  those 
that  Wilson  faced,  we  can  v/isely  turn  back  to  him 
for  advice  and  counsel. 

Human  beings  seldom  recognize  that  advice  is  good 
until  they  have  first  rejected  it  and  paid  a  penalty. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  are  doing  only  now  some 
things  that  we  refused  to  do  when  Wilson  first  ad¬ 
vised  them.  And  perhaps  the  terrible  cost  of  what 
has  intervened  will  make  us  more  willing  to  follow 
the  parts  of  his  advice  that  still  remain  unheeded. 

The  United  States  has  now  joined  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  the  present-day  counterpart  of 
Wilson’s  League  of  Nations.  In  so  doing,  we  have 
followed  Mr.  Wilson’s  first  prescription  for  peace. 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  an  improvement  over  the  Covenant  of 
the  League.  But  the  differences  are  not  great.  In 
essence  the  two  organizations  are  alike.  Each  had  its 
Council,  dominated  by  the  so-called  Great  Powers. 
Each  had  its  Assembly,  in  which  all  the  Member 
nations  are  equally  represented.  Also,  the  founders 
of  both  organizations  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
combining  the  whole  world  into  a  single  government, 
with  power  of  direct  action.  So,  both  organizations 
were  designed  to  get  results  primarily  by  drawing 
the  nations  together  for  constructive  tasks  and  by 
exposing  aggression  when  it  threatened  so  that  world 
opinion  would  be  aroused  and  would  bring  about 
concerted  measures  that  would  deter  the  would-be 
aggressors. 

There  was  just  as  much  reason  for  the  United 
States  not  to  join  the  United  Nations  as  there  was 
reason  for  our  not  joining  the  League  of  Nations. 
Yet  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  ratified 
by  the  United  States  Senate  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  whereas  the  Covenant  of  the  League  failed  of 
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ratification.  The  difiFerence  was  because,  by  1945,  our 
people  had  learned,  through  the  evil  deeds  of  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  war  lords,  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  right  when  he  preached  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  be  isolationist  in  a  world  that  had 
become  interdependent.  We  took  Wilson^s  advice 
after  we  had  paid  the  penalty  for  not  taking  that 
advice  when  first  it  was  given. 

Wilson  was  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  his  time,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  failed.  Without  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  League,  it  probably  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  established  the  United  Nations 
and  to  have  secured  for  it  almost  universal  member¬ 
ship.  The  trial  and  failure  of  the  League  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  necessary  part  of  the  stumbling  process  by 
which  humanity  develops  the  means  for  its  own  self- 
preservation. 

It  is,  however,  important  now  for  every  American 
to  realize  that  the  United  Nations,  while  an  indis¬ 
pensable  step  toward  peace,  does  not  of  itself  guar¬ 
antee  peace.  We  must  heed  Mr.  Wilsons  second 
great  prescription.  “Peace,”  he  said,  “must  be  planted 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.” 

The  foundations  of  peace  are  more  fundamental 
than  any  League  or  any  Union.  Such  organizations 
are  superstructures  and  they  cannot  be  sounder  than 
their  foundations.  The  foundation  of  the  United 
Nations  is  its  fifty-eight  Member  states,  some  of 
which,  indeed  some  of  the  most  powerful,  have  gov¬ 
ernments  that  are  despotic,  totalitarian  and  aggressive 
in  spirit.  That  fact  does  not  make  early  war  inevi¬ 
table.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  par¬ 
ticipating  member  of  the  United  Nations,  even 
though  at  times  a  quarrelling  and  boycotting  member, 
and  so  long  as  the  United  Nations  proceedings  attract 
world-wide  attention  and  create  clear  moral  judg¬ 
ments,  there  is  some  insurance  against  war.  But  that 
is  only  partial  and  temporary  insurance.  So  long  as 
the  United  Nations  is  founded  on  a  membership  that 
includes  powerful  states  that  do  not  have  the  political 
liberty  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke,  peace  is  still 
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in  jeopardy.  It  is  not  possible,  under  these  conditions, 
to  have  a  universal  world  order  or  to  develop  a 
wholly  adequate  world  organization,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  combine,  in  one  order,  the  idea  that  the  state 
is  the  servant  of  the  people  and  the  idea  that  the 
state  is  the  master  of  the  people. 

Tlie  great  international  task  is  thus  to  bring  it  about 
that  more  and  more  nations  have  free  political  insti¬ 
tutions.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  can  be  built  an  adequate  organiza¬ 
tion  for  lasting  peace. 

How  can  that  foundation  be  built?  That  is  not 
merely  a  task  for  conquering  generals  or  for  diplo¬ 
mats.  It  is  a  task  in  which  private  American  citizens 
must  take  part  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  achieved. 
The  way  to  spread  free  institutions  is  to  make  them 
work  so  that  men  everywhere  will  want  them.  That 
is  the  third  great  truth  that  Woodrow  Wilson  taught. 

Free  political  institutions  seldom  come  about  be¬ 
cause  they  are  imposed  by  external  pressures.  The 
Germany  of  1919  started  out  with  a  Constitution  that, 
in  words,  called  for  political  institutions  of  liberty. 
But  after  thirteen  years— years  that  exhibited  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  collapse  even  in  the  United  States— 
that  German  Constitution  was  made  to  serve  a  most 
evil  form  of  despotism.  We  would  be  fools  if  we 
believed  that  we  today  could  assure  political  liberty 
in  Germany  and  Japan  merely  by  exerting  pressure 
on  the  Germans  and  Japanese  now  to  adopt  Consti¬ 
tutions  composed  of  fine  words.  The  only  force  that 
will  spread  political  liberty  through  the  world  is  what 
our  founders  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
The  Federalist  Papers  as  the  force  of  “conduct  and 
example.” 

Woodrow  Wilson  himself  shared  fully  that  sense 
of  mission.  He  well  knew  that  the  spread  of  political 
institutions  of  liberty  depended  most  of  all  upon  our 
own  conduct,  for  we  had  the  greatest  opportunity. 
So  he  dedicated  himself  to  try  to  make  a  better 
America,  an  America  of  fuller,  and  more  equal,  oppor- 
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tunity.  He  saw  that  that  was  the  way  to  get  world 
peace. 

It  is  that  wisdom  and  vision  of  Wilson  that  we 
need  to  heed  today.  Every  American  who  does  heed 
it  and  who  helps  make  our  free  institutions  work,  is 
helping  to  make  the  peace.  In  the  long  run,  our 
foreign  policy  will  succeed  in  bringing  peace,  or  it 
will  fail,  according  to  whether  the  American  people 
make  our  free  institutions  seem  so  desirable  that 
others  will  want  them. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  few  sentences  from  one  of 
Wilson’s  last  writings,  an  article  that  apoeared  less 
than  six  months  before  he  died.  He  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  danger 
that  it  might  spread  revolutionary  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice  throughout  the  world.  So  he  analyzed  the  reasons 
for  the  Russian  revolution  and  he  concluded  that  it 
had  come  about  because  of  what  he  referred  to  as 
"the  systematic  denial  to  the  great  body  of  Russians 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  all  normal  men 
desire  and  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  contented  and 
within  reach  of  happiness.”  And  he  went  on  to  point 
out  that  the  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  revolution 
was  to  maintain  in  every  field  of  action  "the  highest 
and  purest  standards  of  justice  and  of  right  dealing.” 
There  must,  he  said,  be  "symnathy  and  helpfulness 
and  a  willingness  to  forgo  self-interest  in  order  to 
promote  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  contentment  of 
others  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 
STim  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  our  civilization 
cannot  survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed  spiri¬ 
tually.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  f»nal  challenge  to  our  churches, 
to  our  political  organizations,  and  to  our  capitalists— 
to  everyone  who  fears  God  or  loves  his  country.  Shall 
we  not  all  earnestly  cooperate  to  bring  in  the  new 
dav.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  those  great  and  apoealing 
words  were  much  forgotten.  During  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  since  he  spoke,  revolution  against  the  established 
order  has  spread,  or  become  menacing,  throughout 
much  of  the  world,  usually  because  the  established 
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order  has  failed  to  reflect  the  highest  and  purest 
standards  of  justice  and  right  dealing.  Those  today 
wh6  fear  the  communist  menace  as  it  penetrates  their 
body  politic  and  threatens  it  with  terrorism,  sabotage 
and  violence,  should  realize  that  they,  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  can  play  a  part  to  combat  that  menace. 
The  way  to  combat  it  is  not  by  rushing  to  support 
whatever  communism  attacks,  be  it  good  or  bad.  It 
is  not  by  assuming  the  inevitability  of  war  and  con¬ 
centrating  on  military  defense.  It  is  not  by  engaging 
in  denunciation.  Of  course,  we  need  to  help  friendly 
people  who  are  making  good  efforts  to  re-establish 
their  free  societies  that  have  been  devastated  by  war, 
and  we  cannot  demand  that  they  be  perfect,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  our  aid.  Of  course,  we  need  a 
strong  military  establishment  so  that  Russia’s  military 
might  cannot  terrorize  and  dominate  the  world.  Of 
course,  we  need  to  see  and  to  expose  the  evils  of 
communist  tactics  and  not  allow  fine  words  of 
promise  to  shroud  the  ugliness  within.  But  these 
things,  important  as  they  are,  do  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  The  only  permanent  defense  against 
the  threat  of  communist  revolutionary  tactics  is  a 
moral  counter-offensive  of  the  kind  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  prescribed.  Our  major  job  is  to  make  our  own 
society  such  that  no  people  will  want  to  pull  it  down, 
such  that  people  everywhere  will  want  to  copy  it; 
and  such  that  people  elsewhere  will  be  unhappy  until 
their  rulers  give  them  political  liberty. 

A  century  ago,  the  conduct  and  example  of  the 
American  people  was  the  dominant  fact  in  the  world. 
We  need  to  make  it  that  way  again.  Then  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  liberty  will  stand  solid  against  the  challenge 
of  communist  dictatorship;  then  it  will  be  our  ideals 
of  liberty  that  will  rout  despotism  for  they  will  spread 
throughout  the  world.  When  that  happens  men  will 
at  last  have  established,  on  a  world-wide  basis,  the 
institutions  of  political  liberty  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
saw  to  be  the  necessary  foundation  for  lasting  peace. 
Let  us  then  heed  that  last  appeal  of  his:  ‘‘Shall  we 
not  all  earnestly  cooperate  to  bring  in  the  new  day.” 
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FREEDOM  FOR  MAN  -  A  WORLD 
SAFE  FOR  MANKIND 

By  Bernard  M.  Baruch 


Mr.  Baruch  delivered  this  address  on  May  25, 
1955,  in  New  York  City,  at  a  meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation. 


As  one  of  the  dwindling  group  who  knew  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  worked  with  him  and  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  call  him  friend,  I  am  pleased  at  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  No  more  fitting  theme 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  his  birth  next  year  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation:  Freedom  For  Man— 
A  World  Safe  For  Mankind.  That  theme  sums  up 
not  only  the  ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  goals 
for  which  he  labored  but  the  deepest  yearning  of 
mankind  and  the  crucial  question  of  our  time. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  more  richly  endowed 
in  mind  and  spirit— a  man  with  character  more  noble 
than  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  was  a  rare  human  being 
and  a  complex  one,  this  aristocratic  man  of  the 
people,  scholar-statesman,  practical  idealist,  rehgious- 
humanist.  In  him  there  was  a  purity  of  purpose 
which  power  could  not  corrupt.  He  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  have  struggled  to  introduce 
ethical  considerations  into  the  conduct  of  world 
affairs.  Confronted  by  a  choice  between  the  right 
as  he  saw  it  and  the  expedient,  he  invariably  chose 
the  right. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  men  such  as  he.  They 
appear  too  infrequently.  Perhaps  we  may  say  of  him 
what  he  said  of  Lincoln,  that  “natures  deep  as  his 
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and  various  almost  to  the  point  of  contradiction  can 
be  sounded  only  by  the  judgment  of  like  sort,  if  such 
there  be.”  But  whether  or  not  we  can  grasp  the 
complexity  of  the  man,  the  world  recognizes  in  him 
one  of  the  giants,  not  only  of  his  time,  but  of  all  time. 
The  years  have  neither  tarnished  his  ideals  nor  in¬ 
validated  his  principles.  They  never  will. 

Woodrow  Wilson  came  to  the  world  of  politics 
from  the  quite  different  world  of  scholarship.  These 
academic  years  were  years  of  preparation  for  leader¬ 
ship.  His  studies  were  devoted  not  to  the  theory  but 
to  the  practice  of  government,  not  to  “doctrine”  but 
to  “affairs.”  He  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  freedom 
—its  privileges  and  responsibilities,  the  nature  of 
democracy,  its  potentialities  and  problems,  and  the 
real  working  of  the  American  political  system  with 
all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  And  it  should  be 
added  he  understood  human  nature,  now  wise,  now 
foolish,  now  noble,  now  base. 

He  was  a  natural  leader  who  could  “capture  public 
opinion  as  by  wireless.”  His  own  words  on  the  gift 
of  leadership  sum  up  his  capacity  for  it.  “A  great 
nation,”  he  wrote,  .  .  .  “is  led  by  a  man  who  speaks 
not  the  rumors  of  the  street,  but  a  new  principle  of 
a  new  age;  a  man  in  whose  ears  the  voices  of  the 
nation  do  not  sound  like  the  accidental  and  discordant 
notes  that  come  from  the  voice  of  the  mob  but  con¬ 
current  and  concordant,  like  the  united  voices  of  a 
chorus,  whose  many  meanings  unite  in  his  under¬ 
standing  in  a  single  meaning  and  reveal  to  him  a 
single  vision,  so  that  he  can  speak  what  no  man  else 
knows,  the  common  meaning  of  the  common  voice. 
Such  is  the  man  who  leads  a  great,  free  democratic 
nation.”  Such  a  man  was  Wilson. 

He  led  America  and  the  world  toward  the  goal  of 
international  peace  and  freedom.  If  we  are  ever  to 
attain  that  goal,  if  we  are  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  mankind,  we  would  do  well  to  learn  from  Wilson. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  liberty  against  the  ruthless  chal¬ 
lenge  which  confronts  it  today,  we  must  understand 
it  as  he  did. 
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Most  men  cherish  liberty.  Few  understand  it. 
Wilson  did. 

Liberty  he  knew  was  the  source  of  America’s  great¬ 
ness  and  its  most  priceless  possession.  “This  is  not 
America  because  it  is  rich,”  he  said.  “This  is  not 
America  because  it  has  set  up  for  a  great  population 
great  opportunities  of  material  prosperity.  America 
is  a  name  which  sounds  in  the  ears  of  men  every¬ 
where  as  a  synonym  with  individual  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  synonym  of  individual  liberty.”  Indi¬ 
vidual  liberty— the  words  are  inseparable.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  “the  first  fact  of  liberty.”  There  can  be 
“no  corporate  liberty,”  Wilson  insisted.  “Liberty  be¬ 
longs  to  the  individual  or  it  does  not  exist.” 

Yet  liberty,  indispensable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  only 
ingredient  of  democratic  government.  Democracy 
requires  not  only  a  free  citizenry,  free  to  dissent,  but 
an  enlightened  and  self-disciplined  one,  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms  of 
government,  as  nations  newly  independent  are  dis¬ 
covering.  “Liberty,”  Wilson  wrote,  “is  not  itself 
government.  In  the  wrong  hands— in  hands  unprac¬ 
ticed,  undisciplined,  it  is  incompatible  with  govern¬ 
ment.”  Democracy,  he  was  saying,  is  organized  self- 
restraint.  In  these  days  when  it  is  under  siege,  self- 
discipline  is  the  first  imperative  of  its  defense.  In 
the  last  analysis,  our  only  freedom  in  these  times  is 
the  freedom  to  discipline  ourselves.  If  we  fail  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  discipline  which 
others  will  impose  upon  us. 

Liberty  is  never  secure.  The  threat  to  it  may  come 
in  many  forms— in  naked  aggression,  in  stealthy  sub¬ 
version,  in  the  slogans  and  blandishments  with  which 
tyrants  mask  their  designs  on  people  hungry  for  a 
better  life.  It  would  be  bitterly  ironic  if  those  nations 
of  the  world  which  have  recently  gained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  those  struggling  for  it  should  be  se¬ 
duced  by  the  false  promises  of  an  oppressor  worse 
than  any  they  have  ever  known.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
many  of  them  that  they  are  alive  to  the  danger  and 
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that  they  are  not  deceived  by  the  empty  promise  of 
neutralism. 

Liberty  requires  not  only  unceasing  vigilance,  but 
unceasing  work.  “Liberty,”  as  Wilson  said,  “is  not 
something  to  be  laid  away  in  a  document,  a  com¬ 
pleted  work.  It  is  an  organic  principle  of  life- 
renewing  and  being  renewed.  Democratic  institu¬ 
tions  are  never  done— they  are,  like  the  living  tissue, 
always  amaking.” 

He  knew  that  democratic  institutions  require  peri¬ 
odic  reform.  He  also  knew  that  the  world  could  not  be 
remade  in  one  sitting,  that  progress  comes  in  slow 
states.  His  vision  was  as  broad,  his  idealism  as  pure 
as  any  man’s.  But  he  had  no  patience  with  Utopians. 
He  once  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
society  when  sentimentalists  attempted  to  cure  aU 
the  ills  of  their  fellow  men.  And  as  for  the  new 
order  of  the  Communists,  he  said  of  its  prophet,  Karl 
Marx,  “I  know  of  no  man  who  has  more  corrupted 
the  thinking  of  the  world  .  .  .” 

In  the  years  between  the  Civil  War  and  Wilson’s 
emergence  as  a  political  leader,  great  forces  had  been 
let  loose  in  America  and  great  changes  had  taken 
place.  We  had  grown  rich  and  powerful— and  care¬ 
less.  Injustice  and  inequity  were  permitted  to  mar 
the  face  of  America.  Under  Wilson’s  New  Freedom, 
America  returned  to  the  task  of  perfecting  democracy. 
A  vigorous  attack  was  launched  against  special  privi¬ 
lege,  monopoly,  the  masteiy  of  the  many  by  the  few. 
The  door  of  economic  opportunity  was  opened  wide 
again,  social  wrongs  redressed,  political  abuses  cor¬ 
rected.  A  new  wave  of  energy  and  confidence  swept 
across  America— a  wave  of  energy  and  confidence 
which,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  diverted 
from  the  task  of  improving  democracy  to  the  infinitely 
more  difficult  task  of  defending  it. 

No  man  abhorred  war  more  than  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Yet  when  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  lead  America 
into  the  conflict  he  was  prepared  to  fight  without 
stint.  His  administration  of  the  war  was  expert  and 
businesslike.  And  yet  it  was  not  for  military  victory 
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alone  that  he  fought.  He  fought  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  which  we  have  come  to  learn  is  something 
quite  apart  from  the  triumph  of  arms.  On  that  fate¬ 
ful  day  when  America  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
world,  it  was  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy— 
which  is  to  say,  safe  for  mankind.  That  has  remained 
our  only  purpose. 

That  the  task  remains  to  be  done  is  not  Wilson’s 
fault.  He  expressed  the  “common  meaning  of  the 
common  voice”  in  his  peace  proposals.  But  that  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  discordant  chorus  of  vengeance, 
ignorance  and  selfishness.  In  his  insistence  on  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  a  world  in  which  nations 
could  no  longer  live  apart,  he  spoke  a  new  principle 
for  a  new  age.  In  the  League  he  offered  men  an 
instrument  of  good  will.  The  failure  of  the  League 
lay  in  that  he  could  not  provide  the  good  will. 

Wilson’s  critics  have  contended  that  his  refusal  to 
compromise  in  the  fight  over  the  League  permitted 
its  enemies  to  defeat  it.  This  characterization  of 
Wilson  as  uncompromising  is  inaccurate  and  unjust. 
He  was  willing  to  accept  reservations  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  provided  they  did  not  impair  Article  X.  On 
it  he  stood  fast,  for  it  was  the  heart  of  the  League. 
It  bound  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  to  “.  .  .  respect 
and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  Members  of  the  League.”  To  compromise  on  it 
would  have  been  to  surrender  the  cardinal  principle 
he  sought  to  establish.  The  League  was  the  “indis¬ 
pensable  instrumentality  of  peace.”  It  was  necessary 
to  “guarantee”  the  peace.  Article  X  was  the  guarantee. 

As  Wilson  stood  fast  in  his  determination  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  guarantee  for  peace,  so  must  we  now.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  presently  being  directed  to  discussions  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  to  peace  proposals.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  world,  of  course,  that  the  threat  of  war  will  be 
lifted,  that  the  fear  of  atomic  devastation  will  be 
dispelled,  that  the  burden  of  armament  will  be  light¬ 
ened.  But  we  must  not  be  beguiled  by  wishful  think¬ 
ing.  Every  plan  for  disarmament  deserves  careful 
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consideration  but  none  can  be  adopted  which  fails 
to  provide  direct,  effective  and  certain  guarantees  for 
enforcement  of  its  terms.  International  disarmament 
of  both  conventional  and  atomic  weapons  requires 
an  international  authority  with  power  to  inspect,  con¬ 
trol  and  impose  punishment,  swift,  sure  and  condign, 
against  any  transgressor.  Any  agreement  which  does 
not  establish  the  authority  to  enforce  it  would  be 
incalculably  dangerous.  To  permit  any  nation  the 
right  to  veto  the  decisions  of  the  control  agency,  or 
actions  taken  against  violators  would  be  to  make  the 
plan  meaningless.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  refused  to 
compromise  on  the  heart  of  the  League,  we  must 
refuse  to  compromise  on  the  heart  of  effective  dis¬ 
armament. 

One  may  read  in  Wilson’s  life  a  story  of  personal 
triumphs  and  tragedy.  But  his  is  not  the  story  of  one 
man  but  of  manldnd.  His  victories  were  victories  for 
all  men.  His  defeat  was  defeat  for  all  humanity. 
That  defeat  doomed  the  world— as  Wilson  predicted 
it  would— to  a  generation  of  sorrow  and  pain  un¬ 
equalled  in  history.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Freedom 
today  stands  in  greater  jeopardy  than  it  has  ever 
known.  And  men  now  have  the  power  not  only  to 
extinguish  liberty  from  the  earth,  but  hfe  itself. 

Tragic  as  has  been  the  history  of  the  world  since 
the  death  of  Wilson,  and  menacing  as  are  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  the  world’s  doom  is  not  fore¬ 
ordained.  In  the  strength  of  America  and  her  Allies 
we  have  the  means  for  preventing  war.  In  the  United 
Nations  and  in  other  agencies  of  international  cooper¬ 
ation  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  we  have  the  means 
for  reconciling  differences  between  nations  amicably 
and  fairly.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  preserve 
freedom,  to  attain  peace.  We  need  only  the  will,  the 
courage,  the  self-discipline  to  do  what  the  task  re¬ 
quires. 

It  is  great  to  have  the  strength  of  a  giant,  Wilson 
said  paraphrasing  Shakespeare.  It  is  tyrannous  to 
use  it  like  a  giant.  We  must  muster  the  strength  of 
America— physical  and  sphitual— and  use  it  wisely. 
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generously,  firmly  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
We  must  make  of  the  centennial  occasion  not  one 
which  marks  the  passage  of  a  hundred  years  since 
the  birth  of  a  great  man,  but  one  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  effort  to  attain  freedom  for  all 
men  in  a  world  safe  for  mankind. 


WOODROW  WILSON  IN  PERSPECTIVE 
By  Charles  Seymour 

This  selection  represents  the  concluding  statements 
of  the  current  appraisal  of  Wilson  by  Dr.  Seymour 
which  recently  appeared  in  Foreign  Affairs,  XXXIV 
(January  1956),  186,  and  is  reprinted  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  publishers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Dr,  Seymour,  writing  thirty-five  years  later, 
reaffirms  in  large  measure  the  analysis  in  his  earlier 
book,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  World  War  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1921),  two  selections  from  which  are  reprinted 
elsewhere  in  tliis  volume. 


Wilson’s  reputation  has  inevitably  been  heightened 
by  the  events  of  the  quarter-century  that  followed  his 
death.  The  world  received  a  terrible  confirmation  of 
his  prophetic  vision  of  the  cataclysm  which  the 
League  of  Nations  was  designed  to  avert.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  Nations  consecrated  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  his  leadership,  which  had  been  mutilated  at 
Paris  and  spurned  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Thus 
the  defeat  of  1920  became  a  sacrificial  step  towards 
his  ultimate  justification,  and  the  failure  of  his 
League  ‘‘a  necessary  part  of  the  stumbling  process,” 
as  Secretary  Dulles  puts  it,  '‘by  which  humanity  de¬ 
velops  the  means  for  its  own  self-preservation.” 

But  it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  permit  the  his¬ 
torical  position  of  Wilson  to  depend  upon  the  fortunes 
of  any  single  institution  no  matter  how  impressive. 
It  rests  rather  upon  an  invincible  idea  "so  greatly 
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conceived  and  set  forth,”  as  Edwin  Alderman  insisted 
immediately  after  Wilson’s  death,  "that  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  into  new  and  finer  form  and  his  fame 
must  grow  with  it.”  Entirely  apart  from  his  eontribu- 
tion  to  a  tangible  instrument  of  political  idealism, 
whether  permanent  or  fugitive,  Wilson  is  justified  by 
faith.  Magnificent  in  his  leadership,  he  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  his  time.  Men  were  not  ready  for  the 
sacrifice  of  self-interest,  the  revolution  in  national 
outlook  which  his  ideals  demanded.  But  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  those  ideals  is  permanent  and  no  one  has 
issued  a  more  compelling  call  than  Wilson’s  to  devo¬ 
tion  in  their  behalf,  or  more  moving  an  example  of 
undeviating  faith  in  their  nobility.  Regardless  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  political  and  historical  oninion,  he 
stands  forth  as  among  the  greatest  of  all  prophets 
in  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  freedom. 

Long  before  entering  active  politics,  in  his  address 
on  Leaders  of  Men,  Wilson  provided  a  clue  to  his 
own  future  claim  to  immortality.  "Great  reformers,” 
he  said,  "do  not,  indeed,  observe  times  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Theirs  is  not  a  service  of  opportunity.  They 
have  no  thought  for  occasion,  no  capacity  for  com¬ 
promise.  They  are  early  vehicles  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  They  are  born  of  the  very  times  that  oppose 
them  .  .  .  theirs  to  hear  the  inarticulate  voices  that 
stir  in  the  night-watches,  apprising  the  lonely  sentinel 
of  what  the  day  will  bring  forth.” 
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WOODROW  WILSON:  A  TRIBUTE 
By  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr. 

Dr.  Darden,  former  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  ( 1942-1946),  now  President  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  served  as  a  United  States  Representative  to 
the  Tenth  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  1955.  The 
following  essay  was  written  especially  for  this  volume  at 
the  request  of  the  editor. 

It  is  not  easy,  looking  back  across  the  years,  to 
choose  from  the  long  and  active  career  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that  undertaking  which  stands  out  above  the  others. 
His  life  was  quite  varied,  but  it  never  lacked  direction 
nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  a  lack  of  drive  or 
energy,  frail  physically  though  he  was. 

He  was  not,  as  has  been  said  frequently,  a  scholar 
turned  politician.  He  was  from  boyhood  a  politician 
who,  while  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
longed,  equipped  himself  for  his  task  as  few  others 
have  done  in  the  history  of  our  country.  He  was  not 
certain  that  he  would  ever  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  serving  as  an  elected  official.  At  times,  I  am  sure, 
the  realization  of  his  dream  and  his  ambitions  seemed 
very  far  away.  But  he  never  flagged  in  his  preparation. 
Happily  for  him  and  for  us,  his  teaching  and  his 
writing  were  by  way  of  an  apprenticeship.  He  became 
a  sound  scholar  and  an  able  teacher  largely  because 
of  his  deep  interest  in  practical  politics  which,  in  its 
best  sense,  is  statesmanship.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Wilson  did  not  become  an  office-holder  as  a  young 
man.  Had  he  done  so,  he  never  would  have  found 
time  for  the  painstaking  research  that  underlay  his 
excellent  work  in  political  science.  Nor  would  he  have 
been  able  to  prepare  himself  so  well  for  his  part  in 
national  affairs. 

His  studies  in  constitutional  government,  the  role 
of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  Executive  are  not  only 
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valuable  to  the  student  of  today  who  is  concerned 
with  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  vast  machin¬ 
ery  which  is  the  Federal  Government,  but,  because 
his  style  is  so  lucid  and  terse,  his  studies  combine  to 
form  an  invaluable  reference  work  to  those  in  pol¬ 
itics  who  are  so  weighted  down  and  oppressed  with 
the  harrassing  trivialities  that  attend  public  office  as 
not  to  have  time  for  wide  reading  or  extended  study. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the 
early  studies  of  Mr.  Wilson  influenced  his  political 
thinking  throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Whig  leader,  Edmund 
Burke.  Burke’s  savage  and  headlong  assault  upon  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  and  upon  the 
French  writers  who  contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
upheaval  appears  to  have  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  observations  in  reference  to  Mr.  Jeff¬ 
erson  in  his  interesting  essay,  "A  Calendar  of  Great 
Americans,”  indicate  his  deep  distrust  of  French  pol¬ 
itical  thought  of  the  18th  century,  a  distrust  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  rooted  directly  in  his  study  of 
Burke.  He  attributes  to  it  what  he  holds  to  be  a  defect 
in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  political  thinking,  referring  to  it 
as  a  "speculative  philosophy  that  is  exotic  and  that 
runs  like  a  false  note  through  all  his  thought.” 

This  position  of  Mr.  Wilson  mirrors  quite  faith¬ 
fully  the  political  thinking  that  marked  the  close  of 
the  last  century  when  Mr.  Jefferson’s  principles  were 
not  as  well  esteemed,  even  among  the  members  of 
his  own  party,  as  they  are  today.  It  led  Mr.  Wilson 
into  a  faulty  appraisal  of  them  and  one  which  the 
events  of  the  last  quarter  century  have  done  much  to 
dissipate.  It  was  Burke  and  the  French  Revolution,  I 
think,  which  led  him  into  saying  of  Mr.  Jefferson  that, 
"He  brought  a  foreign  product  of  thought  to  a  market 
where  no  natural  or  wholesome  demand  for  it  could 
exist.”  While  this  appraisal  would,  I  think,  be  altered 
by  Mr.  Wilson  were  he  writing  now  instead  of  in  the 
late  1890’s,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  deeply  influenced  by  his  stay  in  France  and  by 
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his  association  with  the  leaders  who  later  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  French  Revolution.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  correct  in  believing  this  influence  to 
have  been,  at  times,  of  questionable  value. 

As  I  observed  at  the  outset,  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
select  that  contribution  to  public  service  which  looms 
largest  through  the  years.  Actually,  each  person  must 
do  that  for  himself.  Upon  that  basis  the  problem  is 
greatly  simplified  for  the  writer.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  what  to  my  mind 
was  his  greatest  achievement.  It  was  his  struggle— a 
struggle  which  in  the  end  cost  him  his  life— for  some 
form  of  collective  action  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  this  shining  though  distant  goal. 
Maligned  and  abused,  he  clung  with  tenacity  to  the 
only  real  gain  that  might  have  come  out  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  World  War  One, 
meaning,  I  assume,  the  first  world  war  in  our  genera¬ 
tion. 

I  was  one  of  the  great  army  which  he  raised  and 
trained  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity.  I  was  of  the  two  million  whom  he  was  to  send 
overseas  as  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
bolster  the  waning  strength  of  the  Allies.  I  remember 
as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  the  thrill  that  came 
to  us  and  to  the  countrv  as  a  whole  when  Mr.  Wilson 
proclaimed  the  cause  for  which  we  fought.  There 
was  nothing  of  selfishness  there.  The  American  people 
were  borne  up  and  sustained  by  the  lofty  ideals  to 
which  he  gave  expression.  He  spoke  for  a  young  and 
vigorous  land  in  which  hope  lived  and  where  ideals 
dominated.  He  gave  expression  to  views  long  held  by 
him,  for  he  had  written  many  years  before  in  his 
essay,  *'Mere  Literature”— “It  is  not  knowledge  that 
moves  the  world,  but  ideals,  convictions,  the  opinions 
or  fancies  that  have  been  held  or  followed.” 

There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  in  my  lifetime. 
We  go  on  to  discharge  our  obligations  and  to  protect 
our  interests,  or  what  we  assume  are  our  interests, 
but  the  dream  is  gone  or  almost  gone.  The  vision 
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that  was  Mr.  Wilson’s  has  grown  dim,  and  we  are 
hesitant  and  uncertain. 

Early  in  the  war  Mr.  Wilson  saw  that  there  could 
be  no  real  victors.  In  his  speech  before  the  Senate  in 
January,  1917,  he  stated  that  the  peace  terms  should 
be  predicated  upon  this.  He  saw  with  remarkable 
clarity  that  with  the  end  would  come  utter  exhaustion 
and  that  the  peoples  of  the  world,  weary  and  sick  of 
war,  would  be  hungry  and  disillusioned.  He  believed 
there  would  be  an  opportunity,  as  indeed  there  was, 
to  weld  together  victor  and  loser  alike  in  one  great 
effort  to  have  done  with  violence  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  From  our  entry  into  the  war  onward 
he  stressed  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for  an 
enduring  peace.  As  the  end  came  into  view  he  formu¬ 
lated  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  foundations  for 
such  a  peace,  and  he  struggled  until  his  strength  was 
exhausted  and  his  health  broken  to  make  them  secure. 

He  did  not  foresee  that  the  savage  animosities  en¬ 
gendered  by  four  years  of  fearful  blood-letting  which 
had  brought  western  civilization  to  the  very  brink  of 
disaster  were  so  deep  and  so  bitter  as  to  make  such 
a  peace  as  he  envisioned  well  nigh  impossible.  Nor 
was  he  aware  until  the  war’s  end  of  the  secret  bar¬ 
gains  and  agreements  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Allies  in  their  desperate  bid  for  victory.  These  made 
what  was  at  best  a  hard  task  much  more  difficult. 

It  would  be  futile  to  contend  that  his  plan  was  free 
from  error.  His  views  on  self-determination,  out  of 
which  came  the  trouble-breeding  fragmentation  of 
central  Europe,  were  to  cause  infinitelv  more  difficul¬ 
ties  than  they  were  to  solve.  He  recognized  the  danger 
of  this  even  while  he  was  negotiating  in  Paris,  and 
he  limited  substantially  the  application  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  But,  even  with  limitations,  it  was  enormously 
difficult  to  formulate  and  apply,  and  the  subject  has 
become  more  vexing  with  the  passage  of  time.  If 
the  debates  carried  on  in  the  third  committee  of  the 
tenth  general  assembly  of  the  United  Nations  which 
has  just  adjourned  are  an  indication  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  encountered  in  interpreting  and  applying 
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the  principle,  then  we  are  a  very  long  way  indeed 
from  any  satisfactory  statement  of  it. 

The  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  United  Nations  detracts  in  no  way  from 
the  credit  due  Mr.  Wilson.  The  new  organization  is 
but  a  projection  of  the  old  one.  But  for  unpleasant 
memories  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  powers  con¬ 
cerned,  amendment  of  the  League  charter  would  have 
been  sufficient.  More  than  any  other  man  in  history 
Mr.  Wilson  fought  to  give  substance,  life  and  vigor 
to  the  ancient  idea  of  concerted  action  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  The  League  of  Nations  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  United  Nations,  bear  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  his  vision  and  the  effectiveness  of  his 
labors. 

He  was  right  in  his  assumption  that  men  could 
and  should  combine  in  the  cause  of  world  peace.  He 
underestimated  the  magnitude  and  the  complexity  of 
the  task  but  not  the  necessity  for  it.  It  may  not  be 
achieved  for  many  years  to  come,  but  that  it  will 
come  in  the  long  sweep  of  time  is,  I  think,  as  certain 
as  that  we  now  live  with  unspeakable  oppression  and 
under  the  shadow  of  incalculable  violence. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 
January,  1956. 
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1856  December  28 

1858 

1870 

1873 

1875  September 
1879 

1879  October  2 

1882  May 

1883  September 

1885  January 

June  24 
September 

1886  May 
1888 

1890  September 

1902  Jime  9 

October  25 
1910  September  15 

November  8 
1912  July  2 


November  5 

1913  March  4 

1914  August  6 
August  19 

1915  October  7 

December  18 

1916  June  15 


September  2 
November  7 

1917  March  5 
April  2 

April  6 

1918  January  8 

October  8 
October  14 

October  23 

October  25 
November  5 

November  11 


Bom  in  Saunton,  Virginia. 

Family  moved  to  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Family  moved  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Entered  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina. 

Entered  College  of  New  Jersey  (became  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1896)  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Graduated  from  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton). 

Entered  Law  School,  University  of  Virginia,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Virginia. 

Opened  law  office  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Entered  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Published  his  first  book,  “Congressional  Govern¬ 
ment,”  his  Doctor’s  Thesis. 

Married  Ellen  Louise  Axson  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Became  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Penna. 

Awarded  Ph.D.  Degree  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Became  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  at  Wesleyan  University. 

Became  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy  at  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton). 

Elected  President  of  Princeton  University. 

Inaugurated  President  of  Princeton  University. 

Nominated  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

Elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Nominated  Democratic  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Wilson  died. 

Presented  Appeal  for  American  Neutrality. 

Announced  engagement  to  Mrs.  Norman  (Edith 
Bolling)  Galt. 

Married  Mrs.  Galt. 

Renominated  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  at  Convention  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Delivered  Speech  of  Acceptance  of  Renomination. 

Re-elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Delivered  Second  Inaugural  Address. 

Addressed  Special  Session  of  Congress  recommend¬ 
ing  Declaration  of  War. 

Approved  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  for  Decla¬ 
ration  of  War. 

Proclaimed  Fourteen  Points  as  basis  for  world 
peace. 

Replied  to  German  Peace  Proposal  of  October  6. 

Directed  Message  to  German  Government  setting 
forth  Conditions  of  Peace. 

Directed  Message  to  German  Government  setting 
forth  Armistice  Terms. 

Appealed  for  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Directed  Message  to  German  Government  setting 
forth  Further  Armistice  Terms. 

Armistice  with  Germany  Proclaimed. 
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December  4 

Sailed  aboard  “The  George  Washington”  for 
Europe  to  attend  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

December  13 
1919  January  18 
February  14 

Arrived  at  Brest. 

Paris  Peace  Conference  held  First  Plenary  Session. 
Presented  Draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

February  15 
February  23 
March  5 

March  13 

April  28 

Sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Arrived  in  Boston. 

Sailed  for  Europe  to  return  to  Peace  Conference. 
Arrived  in  Brest. 

Presented  Revised  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  the  Peace  Conference;  unanimously 

June  28 

adopted. 

Treaty  of  Versailles  signed  in  Hall  of  Mirrors  in 
Louis  XIV’s  Palace. 

June  29 

July  8 

July  10 

Sailed  for  the  United  States. 

Arrived  in  New  York. 

Presented  Treaty,  with  League  of  Nations  incor¬ 
porated,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

July  14 

Treaty  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
Senate. 

August  19 

Met  with  Senate’s  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
the  White  House. 

September  3 

Commenced  Western  Tour,  to  appeal  for  unre¬ 
served  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

September  10 

Report  of  Senate’s  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
released. 

September  26 

Illness  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  halted  western  tour; 
official  train  returned  to  Washington. 

October  2 
November  6 

Suffered  paralytic  stroke. 

Fourteen  Reservations  to  Treaty  presented  to 

November  18 

Senate  by  Lodge. 

Addressed  letter  to  Democratic  Minority  in  Senate. 

November  19  Senate  vote  failed  to  provide  ratification  of  Treaty 


1920  January  8 

with  Lodge  reservations. 

Directed  Message  to  Jackson  Day  Celebration 
calling  for  “Great  and  Solemn  Referendum”  on 
the  Treaty. 

February  10 
February  19 

Debate  over  Treaty  renewed  in  Senate. 
Commenced  gradual  return  to  office  following  ill¬ 

March  8 

March  19 

ness. 

Addressed  letter  to  Democratic  Minority  in  Senate. 
Senate  vote  failed  to  provide  ratification  of  Treaty 
with  Lodge  reservations. 

March  20 

Treaty  returned  by  Senate  to  President  with  reso¬ 
lution  that  it  had  not  secured  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote. 

April  13 
December 

1921  March  4 

Attended  first  Cabinet  Meeting  following  illness. 
Received  Award  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Rode  to  Capitol  with  President-Elect  Warren  G. 

August  8 

1923  November  11 

Harding;  went  to  reside  as  private  citizen  at 
2340  “S”  Street,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Rode  in  Funeral  Procession  of  President  Harding. 
Delivered  Armistice  Day  Address  (last  public  ad¬ 
dress)  in  front  of  “S”  Street  home. 

1924  February  3 
February  7 

Died  at  his  home. 

Buried  in  Crypt  of  Washington  Cathedral,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(For  detailed  Chronology  of  The 
Peace  Conference  see  Baker,  Ray 
Stannard,  “Woodrow  Wilson  and 
World  Settlement,”  I,  xix-xxii.) 
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“In  war  and  peace,  Mr,  Wilson  went  down  Into 
the  pit  of  chaos  and  came  out  with  something  that 
expanded  liberty  and  lessened  the  suffering  of  the 
world.” 

—HERBERT  HOOVER 

“Woo^ow  Wilson  labored  for  what  at  one  time 
s^med  hopeless  causes.  He  sought  to  establish  an 
effective  world  organization.  He  urged  us  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  Although  he  could  not  live  to  see  it,  the 
seeds  Wilson  planted  have  now  borne  fruit.” 

—HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

.  “Mr.  Wilson  was  a  great  American  and  a  great 
citizen  of  the  world.  There  is  no  title  to  fame 
higher  flian  that.” 

—VISCOUNT  CECIL 


